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SUMMER SONGS. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





THE last leaf fleeth from the bough; 
The vesper of the year has rung; 

Gone are the birds, and silent now 
The places where they built and suvg. 


The oriole from the elm is gone, 
The plover from the meadow-sea, 

The pewee from the eaves of dawn, 
The robin from the evening tree. 


The last leaf fleeth from the bough; 
Thecurfew of the year bas tolled; 
Why linyerest thou?—what hearest thou 
In these hushed groves and meadows 
cold? 


The hirds (she said) so light forsake 
Our fading clime, nor henceforth care 
What storms the once-loved nest-tree 
shake; 
They find their summer otherwhere. 


But songs of one will never go; 
Just as they left his blithesome throat— 
Now loud and sweet, now sweet and low, 
The air repeats them, note for note! 


*Twas here the amber brook ran fast, 
And as he sung the measure beat; 
Here through the leaves a trembling 
passed, 
Here danced the grass-blades at his feet. 


From yonder ledge the echoes leaped, 
To answer to hi~ joyous call; 

In yonder field the reapers reaped, 
Or, listening, let the sickle fall. 


And here a bramble-rose did blush, 
Then falter down the quivering air; 

Upon this branch a whistling thrush 
Grew dumb with envy and despair. 


The hght-heart birds their haunts for- 
sook— 
But songs of one will never go! 
They ripple past the ice-locked brook, 
And by the wood-path dim with snow. 


They roll afar, they murmur near, 

They lull the night, they rouse the day— 
Let toll the curfew of the year, 

And let the last leaf blow away! 


Canst thou not hear these songs? (she said,) 
They zladden so, they sadden so! 

They have a force to move the dead— 

For [ have long and long been dead! 


GENEVA, O. 
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THE TIME TO LOVE. 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 





I WATCRED a youth and maiden by the sea: 

The white foam dashed upon the rocks in 
Spray, 

As sportive as fair children at their play; 

It kissed her cheek and brow, from care as 


As birds in summer; smiling, tenderly, 
He took her hand in bis in manly way. 
wae victase lingered with me many a 
ay; 
“Youth is the tine to love,” it said to me. 


1 watehed them later, when the youth had 
grown 
To man’s estate, and little ones were led 


By gentle hands; her face with gladness 
shone: 
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“Ah! manhood is the time to love,” 1 
said. 
Sweet love! without thee age itself were 
lone; 
Life and eternity by love are wed. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ALCHEMY. 








BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 





EVERY myth some truth doth hold. 
Like the fabled sage of old, 
Love, the cunning Alchemist, 
Turns our leaden lives to gold. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 








BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KEANE, D.D. 


BISHOP OF RICHMOND, AND RECTOR OF THE CATH- 
OLIC UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON. 





To THE EDITOR OF THK INDEPENDENT: 


My attention has been called to twe 
articles on the Catholic University, ap- 
pearing in THE INDEPENDeNr of Aux. 
16th and 30th, and purporting to be from 
the pen of *‘a Catholic laymen.” Since 
THE INDEPENDENT has taken’such interest 
in the subject as to have published his 
articles, I trust it will not be anwilling 
to hear a word on the other side; and I 
make bold to offer it, because my name 
bas been so freely used by your corre- 
spondent. 

He has evidently written under great 
excitement; and his excitement growing 
as he goes. he assails first the Catholic 
University. then the Catholic episcopate, 
then Catholic education, then the Catho- 
lic Church in general. Naturally, like 
most excited men, he flounders as he 
runs, his facts are but half caught or 
missed entirely, and his arguments fiv 
wide of the mark. Really, I felt sorrv 
for him asI read. His ire is particularly 
excited by the financial aspect of the 
question, tho why it should be so I can- 
not imagine, as there is not the least 
likelihood that the University has cost 
him a penny, or that it ever will cost 
him anything. Nor does it appear that 
the Catholics who. by their generous con- 
tributions toward the establishment of 
the provosed University, have been glad 
to emulate what has been so nobly done 
by their fellew-citizens for innumerable 
seats of learning throughout the land, 
are reaching out their arms for his sym- 
pathy or protection. 

.It could hardly be expected that I 
should try to follow up our good friend 
in all bis flounderings; but I will, with 
your kind permission, briefly state the 
facts of the case, and let them speak for 
themselves. 

The growth of the Catholic Church in 
the United States has been marked by 
the steady multiplication of Catholic 
schools, academies and colleges, whose 
excellence can, perhaps, be most fittingly 
attested by the large number of non- 
Catholics whose children attend them. 
Catholics have thus plainly enough shown 
that they believe in Christian education, 
and are determined to have it for their 
children. 

In this great work the Bishops have 
naturally been the leaders, as the chief 
pastors are in every great work of every 
religious organization; and their legisla- 
tion in the Second and Third Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore, in which all the 











Bishops of the United States took part, 
has been the chief cause of the succes: 
achieved. To crown the system of Catho- 
lic education in our country by the estab 
lishment of a Catholic University, is a de- 
sire which they have long entertained. 
out which the circumstances of our 
Catholic people have only of late made 
practicable. To provide Christian educa- 
tion for youth of the highest talent, for 
those who are to exercise the greatest in 
fluence among their fellow-men, is no: 
less but mors a duty than to provide it 
for humbler minds that are to move ip 
less important walks. The dangers of 
error are not less, but more numerous and 
pernicious in the higher than in the lower 
ways of intellectual advance. Not even 
the loftiest minds can do withcut the light 
of God’s truth. That the Catholic Univer- 
sity should come, was in the logic ot 
things; and the Catholics of the country 
rejoice with their pastors that its time is 
now at hand, 

The right location of the University was 
an important, but not a difficult problem. 
Even to the least reflective mind, the Na- 
tional Capital presents educational ad- 
vantages not to be found elsewhere in the 
country. These it is not necessary for me 
to enumerate, since the honored ex-Presi- 
dent of Cornell has recently stated them 
so clearly and forcibly. By the way, is it 
not singular that our good critic should 
object to his testimony being taken, on 
the ground of his being a Protestant? 

It has been decided to begin the Uni- 
versity by the establishment of the 
Faculty of Divinity. The sciences which 
treat of God, of his Divine Revelation, ot 
his relationships with his creatures, are 
naturally placed asthe center around 
which all the other sciences will be group- 
ed, as God himself is the center and source 
of all things. The studies of theology, of 
bivlical science in all its numerous 
branches, of the stores of learning and 
eloquence contained in the writings ot 
the Christian Fathers of all ages, of his- 
tory in its countless bearings on the re- 
ligious life of the world, of philosophy in 
its investigations of the loftiest and the 
deepest truths—these are what make up 
the Faculty of Divinity, together witb 
the studies of literature and of eloquence 
which fit the ministers of religion for 
their great work of worthily presenting 
these sublime truths to mankind. Ot 
course our kind critic was jesting when 
he said that in all this there would be no 
scope for teaching, that the University 
would be * a non-teaching institution.” 
And he is needlessly apprehensive when 
he fears that no students will be found to 
avail themselves of suvh intellectual ad- 
vantages. 

To place these advantages within the 
reach of the largest possible number, the 
funds now being collected are carefully 
invested for the perpetual endowment of 
the professional! chairs, so as to relieve the 
students of tuition fees. And the free 
scholarships, whose endowment is hoped 
for, willexempt the students possessing 
them from the expenses of board and 
lodging. Our good friend seems haunted 
with the fear that the studerts ‘‘ must 
pay allthe same.” But he may dismiss 
the dread as quite groundles. Now that 
so many of the chairs are already endowed, 
he has only tosecure his appointment to 
one of the free scholarships shortly to be 
founded, and be can make, with no small 
profit to himself, a course of Catholic 
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dogma or Church History, without its 
costing him a penny; nay, rather, if there 
is any surplus from the revenue of his 
-cholarship above bis expenses, he shall 
have it for bis clothes and books. 

To accomplish all this will necessarily 
cost money; for Catholics have no more 
found than their neighbors have the se- 
cret of endowing a university, or any 
other sort of an institution for the public 
welfare, without money. But Catholics 
know full well, when they are asked to 
cortribute to such a work, that they are 
just as free to give or to refuse as are 
their friends of other denowinations when 
asked to contribute to Yale or Brown or 
any similar institution. 

No time will be lost in adding to the 
Faculty of Divinity the faculties of the 
sciences and professions. There are al- 
ready very many Christian parents—and 
we trust their numbers will grow con- 
stantly larger—who desire for their chil- 
dren an educational system embracing 
the very fullest and highest intellectual 
advantages, with religion as their beart 
and soul. To supply that for Catholics, 
and for all others who may desire toshare 
init, is the aim of the Catholic University, 
It is the outgrowth of the deep and unal- 
terable conviction that thore men will 
naturally be the greatest blessing to their 
country, whose lives are enlightened with 
the fullest knowledge of Christian truth 
and guided by the noblest promptings of 
Christian principles. This conviction is 
one in which we feel sure that the great 
bulk of our Christian fellow-citizens will 
eventually sympathize with us; and to an 
undertaking prompted by it tney can- 
not but wish well, our kind critic to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 

In the accomplishment of our task we 
have before us both the successes anu the 
failures of others for our instruction. 
But we can assure our good friend that 
the partial unsuccess of the Catholic 
University of Dublin, and of some of 
those in France, has been entirely owing 
to easily ascertainable local causes, and 
that our undertaking is no more jeopard- 
ized thereby than the stability of Har- 
vard or Princeton is endangered by the 
recent failure of the Queen’s University at 
Glasgow. 

Please accept my thanks for your cur- 
tesy, and believe me 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN J. KEANE, 
Rector of the Catholic University, 

NOTRE DAME, IND., Sept. 3d, '88. 


PROTECTION THE AMERICAN 
POLICY. 








BY THE HON. JOHN D, LONG, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


IT is now apparent that the two parti s 
are at last fairly arrayed against each 
other; one on the side of Free Trade and 
the other on the side of Protection to 
American industry and labor, The Dem- 
ocratic leaders are just now, in the stress 
of the campaign, straining to escape the 
logic of their position; hut their emphatic 
declarations prior to the Oregon election, 
the unmistakable declarations of their 
President, and their alliance with the 
British interest and the Cobden Club to 
break down our protective system which 
they denominate *‘ legalized robbery,” all 
commit the Democratic Party to Free 
Trade, 
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The question has long since gone be- 
yond debate as to its constitutional bear- 
ings. The right of incidental protection 
is as much settled as the constitutional 
power of Congress to establish a national 
bank. A hundred years of precedent and 
practice, inaugurated by Washington and 
the First Congress, have made protection 
a partof the American system, 

It is now a question of policy: the Re- 
publican Protectionist insisting on an ad- 
justment of the Tariff at that point at 
which American industries and labor 
shall be saved from impairment by and in 
behalf of foreign competition, while at 
the same time no unreasonable burden 1s 
laid on the American consumer; the Dem- 
ocratic Free Trader insisting,in the inter- 
est of cheaper purchases, on opening our 
markets to the cheaper labor of the world, 
and remanding the country toa condition 
of industrial dependence. 

Protection is a system whereby a coun- 
try, at disadvantage by reason of less skill 
or higher rates of wages and living, over- 
comes that disadvantage by conditions 
which put it on equality with its competi- 
tors and yet preserve to its laboring peo- 
ple the higher wages which give them a 
share in the good things of the world, 
This is artificial indeed, but artificial only 
as our whole system of education is arti- 


ficial which provides for overcoming natu- | 


ral disadvantages and for putting all citi- 
zens as far as possible on a basis of equal 
intelligence; or as our copyright and pat- 
ent laws are artificial, which seem to 
compel the many to contribute to the few 
but in fact result in conferring innumera- 
ble and indisdispensable conveniences 
upon the people, and at prices small on 
the whole as compared with the benefit 
received. Two nations, industrially and 
commercially equal in all respects, need 
no tariff protection; but if a natiun in- 
ferior in its advantages does not protect 
itself, it becomes commercially and in- 
dustrially dependent. In an historical 
study of our American system, it must 
be remembered that the war of our Revo- 
lution was not merely for personal free- 
dom, but for commercial and industrial 
independence. No state lacking this is 
free or independent. It was thus that 
under the system of protection we passed 
from dependence to independence- and 
have grown to our present greatness and 
power, the richest, most productive, least 
encumbered and cheapest governed 
among the great nations of the world. 
It is said this system compels the many 
to contribute to the few who produce or 
manufacture orraise. This is not true, 
first, because the system in the long run 
reduces prices, there being today 
hardly an article of consumption that is 
not cheaper than when our high tariff law 
of 1861 was adopted; and second, be- 
cause the producers, manufacturers and 
raisers of our country are not the ‘ few,” 
but are the great, almost the entire, body 
of our people, and what is for their bene- 
tit or increasestheir wages and income, is 
for the benefit therefore of all the people. 
The real ‘‘ few” are the non-producers, 
who toil not, neither do they spin, who 
have fixed incomes and are of course 
Free Traders because they believe in a 
reduction of prices—in other words, that 
so long as their own fixed incomes are 
not reduced, it will cheapen the prices of 
what they buy, if every other body’s in- 
come is reduced. But suppose this con 
tribution theory is true in any degree. 
You must have manufactured goods, and 
by having them you contribute and must 
contribute to the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of them. The question therefore is, 
not whether you will contribute at all, 
but whether you will make your contri- 
bution tothe home manufacturer or to 
the foreign manufacturer. For one I 
prefer the home manufacturer. First, be- 
cause he is of us, and the money paid to 
him at home, stimulating home 
enterprises and making the great aggre- 
gations of wealth out of which comes 
the maintenance of schools, professions, 
and the various businesses from which 
people get more employment and larger 
living. If the manufacturer re- 
ceives the money he will pay it out here, 
and not abroad, and will employ, diver- 
sify and thus elevate labor and improve 


stays 


home 





its wages and condition. And second, be- 
cause his home-competition reduces the 
prices of his manufactures, while other- 
wise we should be at the mercy of for- 
eign combinations and trusts, which, as 
soon as our American competitors were 
wiped off by Free Trade, would again 
raise prices. 

For instance: Seven or eight years ago 
Mr. Hopewell, relying on our protective 
system, began the manufacture of plushes 
in this country. Fcr five years there was 
aloss. But at last he succeeded, and for 
two or three years has been making a 
profit. Consider the result. He has start- 
ed a new branch of industry. He has 
furnished a new investment for capital 
at home. He has furnished employment 
for numerous hands and made them in 
turn furnish a home market in the little 
rural community where his mill is situ- 
ated. It has been a result benefiting 
every body—capitalist, workman, farmer 
and a whole community. It is the result 
of the protective system, without which 
it was impossible. But has not this pro- 
tection been at the cost of those who buy 
plushes? On the contrary, French and 
German plushes are imported now at 30 to 
40 per cent. discount from tiie prices paid 
before the American production began. 
Itso happens that the Mills Bill, which 
the Democratic House has just passed, 
has so modified the Tariff that 1t makes a 
net reduction of protection on plushes of 
20 cents a yard, which difference is great- 
er than the net profit to the home manu- 
facturer competing with the foreign. Mark 
the inevitable effect of this Free Trade 
measure in this case. It simply drives 
Mr. Hopewell out of the business of man- 
ufacturing plushes. His mill must stop. 
His capital must be withdrawn. The 
workmen he employed must be dis- 
charged. They can no longer buy sup- 
plies of the farmer and other producers, 
but must become competitors with them 
in their lines of work. The busy village 
losesits life. The foreign manufacturer of 
plushes, freed from American competi- 
tion, returns tu his former high prices, and 
the consumer of plushes pays more for his 
goods—all which is the lovely result of 
Free Trade. This case illustrates, also. 
the fallacy of the oft-repeated statement 
that the Tariff is a tax on every article 
equal to the duty imposed on it. There 
is a duty of five cents a yard on certain 
print cloths. But we make print cloths 
of a quality equal in every respect to 
those of foreign make, and sell them at 
retail for five cents a yard; so that in 
that case the Tariff adds nothing at all. 
The most familiar experience shows that 
a protective tariff has a similar effect in 
most other cases—as to hosiery, paper, 
steel rails, sateens, salt, hardware. text- 
iles, and other articles too numerous to 
mention. After all the cry about free 
wool, the fact remains that cheap woolen 
clothing can be bought in this country — 
at $10 a suit—almost as cheap as abroad. 
If more luxurious garments and styles 
cost more, it is right that those who can 
afford luxuries should thus help pay the 
taxes necessary to maintain the Govern- 
ment. There is no greater sham to-day 
than the pretense that the Tariff is op- 
pressing the people with a burdensome 
tax. It is so light that they do not feel it, 
in comparison with the means it gives 
them to meet it. People talk as if, with 
the Tariff out of the way, they would not 
still have to raise the same amount in 
some other way—perhaps by the severe 
methods of direct taxation of their prop- 
erty in order to pay our national ex- 
penses. 1 hear my excellent friends, the 
teachers, clergymen, clerks, etc., arguing 
in this way, and forgetting that there is 
never to be any system under which they 
can escape their share of the burden of 
taxation. If, too, looking at their fixed 
salaries, they sometimes think of the de- 
light of making cheaper purchases, they 
must remember that the same causes 
which shall, like Free Trade, reduce 
wages and bring about a general paraly- 
sis of industry and prosperity, will in- 
volve them also in its scaling. For the 
fact is, the protective system, instead of 
being in the interest of classes, is in the 
interest of the general welfare. That is 
what makes it defensible—a system from 





which the common prosperity of the 
whole land gets an impulse. 

There is ore way in which, perhaps, 
Mr. Hopewell might, under the Mills 
Free Trade Bill, continue to make plushes; 
that is, by reducing the wages of: his 
operatives to the standard of foreign 
labor. The very statement of that resort 
is its best answer. God delay the day 
when the wages of our laboring people 
are reduced to the pauper standard! 
Those are good times in which men earn 
good wages and satisfy their enlarged 
wants. Nor does this policy result in any 
conflict between the American working- 
man and the American consumer. It is 
not high wages for the former at the ex- 
pense of high prices for the latter. The com- 
petition is between home labor and for- 
eign labor, high home wages if protected, 
low if not. For so abundant are now 
the means of production and supply that 
even limited competition prevents hard- 
ship on the consumer whose protection is 
in that fact. Shall not home labor have 
also its protection in being preferred to 
foreign labor in supplying the home de- 
mand? You say no, because, if foreign 
labor is excluded, the consumer loses the 
benefit of just so much competition. But 
no again, because, if not excluded, home- 
labor is driven out and the benefit of its 
competition is lost. In other words, the 
only differenze to the consumer between 
Free Trade and Protection is the differ- 
ence between the benefit of competition 
among home manufacturers and the ben- 
efit of competition among foreign manu- 
facturers. But in either case the means 
of production and supply are as I have 
said, so abundant that preference to the 
home manufacturer entails in the long 
run little or no hardship on the con- 
sumer, but often results in absolute 
cheapening of prices. 

But there is a still more important con- 
sideration. Supposethat Free Trade, that 
is preference to fureign manufacturers, 
does to some extent result in cheaper 
prices. Of what avail will that be to the 
wage-earner, if he have more than rela- 
tively less wage or no wage at all for his 
labor, and if deprived of an enlarging 
diversity of employment, he is compelled 
to join the great army of the undiversi- 
fied, thereby reducing their wages also 
and bringing his and their common con- 
dition of living down? He may have es- 
caped the tax of the Tariff, if you please 
to call the Tariff a tax: but that is only 
a tax of $200,000,000 on 60,000,000 people, 
or about $3.50 each per annum. It is not 
a large sum to pay forthe blessings ofa 
national government, especially as it falls 
more on the rich consumer than on the 
poor one, and as it must be paid in some 
other form if not in this, for the Govern- 
ment must be supported. One-third of 
it is the duty on sugar and rice, articles 
of food, and this the Democratic Free 
Traders refuse to remove or to materially 
reduce. Take that or one-half of it off 
the poor man’s table, then reckon how 
largely the rest of the Tariff is on luxuries, 
and the direct burden of the Tariff on the 
mass of the people is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The poorest will gladly pay it if 
he can thereby maintain the present su- 
perior rate of American wages and the 
present increasing diversity of American 
industries. die will not thank you for 
relieving him of a burden which he does 
not feelif at the same time he is deprived 
of the diversified and remunerative em- 
ployment without which he cannot carry 
any burden at all. It is said in reply 
that the Tariff duty is not the 
whole tax it causes, and that it increases 
not only the cost of the imported article, 
on which it is put, but of home articles, of 
which we consume much more, by in- 
creasing the cost of labor and their pro- 
duction, and that in that way the indi- 
rect cost to the people is much increased. 
But this has been guessed, and not dem- 
onstrated. If true it is only another way 
of saying that labor is prosperous and 
better paid and happier. In fact, as be- 
fore stated, experience shows that the 
protective tariff on importod products, 

which compete with our own, does by 
force of the home competition it creates, 
the general lift it gives the common 








ability it distributes, practically relieve 


and more than relieve the whole 
burden it imposes. Suppose the Tariff 
does put a tax on every mouthful 


I eat, every thread I wear, every utensil 
Iuse. That is Sidney Smith’s old patent 
joke, recently infringed by Mr. Sunset 
Cox. Do not the state and municipal 
taxes impose the same? Is the balance of 
my income over my taxes any less be- 
cause those taxes are in the form of a dol- 
lar paid on articles I buy rather than of 
a dollar paid in a greenback to the tax 
collector? Does not the maintenance of 
school and Church impose a tax? But 
that is not the question. The question is, 
as in the case of the patent law, doI get 
a sufficiently larger and better living, 
is the general prosperity sufficiently high- 
erin return to more than justify the tax 
I pay in whatever form? Deducting this 
tax,do I not have more left with which 
to purchase the good things of American 
life than if I were a workingman, teach- 
er, clerk or clergyman in Great Britain 
or Ireland, or any other free-trade coun- 
try? Is not American citizenship better 
in these respects than the lot of an Irish 
peasant ? A good many of the latter class 
seem to think so. The statistics are con- 
vincing which show the extent to which 
the American laborer—two or three times 
more than the foreign laborer—enjoys 
life, better food, clothing, shelter, educa- 
tion, amusement. No party can stand in 
this country which deprives labor of these 
advantages, or whose policy, swathed in 
Mills Bill or Democratic platform, is in 
its ultimate analysis to reduce wages one- 
half or one-third. Ask one of our Eng- 
lish competitors, whose hunger fur ouc 
markets is that of a starved wolf, what he 
thinks to be forhis advantage. He will 
tell vou, unless the Anglico-Democratic Al- 
liance has stopped his watering mouth for 
fear of endangering Clevelar_d’s re-election, 
that Free Trade for America is Protection 
for England. His journals at home, his 
agents here seek that consummation. 
The American and the British producers 
are competitors. Both are selfish indeed. 
Both press their wares. Of one you must 
buy. It is simply for us to decide of 
which it is for the general interest for us 
to buy—whether to favor home capital 
and labor or foreign capital and labor. 
Would to God, we could help the whole 
world! Pity ’t’is that under any system 
our own hard-working people find no 
paradise. But as we must first care for 
those of our own: household, and as at 
best their condition can be made none too 
good, my own judgment is that our in- 
dustrial protection and favor like our 
charity should begin at home. 

The protective system cannot be aban- 
doned, Our present revenue must indeed 
be reduced; but so long as that can ad- 
vantageously be done along other lines, 
the Republican Party is right in declar- 
ing that that system of revenue, to which 
Protection is incidental, shall be the last 
to go. 
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CUSTOMS TAXES vs. INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 


BY RICHMOND MAYO SMITH, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 











A PURELY FINANCIAL QUESTION, 


AMONG the early Germaus, to pay taxes 
was considered a badge of slavery. Every 
man enjoyed what he was able to win, 
and to give up property to another was as 
ignoble as to render services of a menial 
nature. A freeman would serve in the 
army for the defense of the State, and he 
would make gifts of a voluntary nature 
to the chief, but otherwise the prince or 
king was obliged to “live on his own.” 
Present constitutional freedom and 
modern public finance are but the devel- 
opment of this care for the property 
rights of the individual and of the feeling 
that taxes are strictly “‘ impositions” and 
are only justifiable from public necessity. 
All through English history the people 
struggle against the arbitrary taxing 
power of the king. Everywhere, from 
Magna Charta down to the Bill of Rights, 
the inviolability of property is coupled 
with the sacredness of life and liberty. 
Constitutional history is the evolution of 
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tory begins with “no taxation without 
representation.” The final phase of de- 
velopment is seen in the annual voting of 
the ‘‘ budget” by the English Parliament 
and the discussion of ‘“‘surplus revenue” 
by sixty million people. The national 
pook-keeping is open to the inspection of 
the whole people, and every voter is a 
member both of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Such financial responsibility demands a 
corresponding degree of intelligence, a 
corresponding degree of honesty. and a 
corresponding degree of patriotism. The 
jncome and expenditures of the modern 
State are enormous. Millions of dollars 
are annuaily taken out of the pockets of 
the property owners and the consumers, 
and disbursed in various directions. The 
income of the State is merely un abstrac- 
tion of the wealth of individuals. Where 
is the intelligence powerful enough to 
trace out the economic and social effects 
of this withdrawal of wealth ? It certain- 
ly decreases the command of the individ- 
ual over the comforts and enjoyments of 
life. It may keep a whole class in the 
community in a condition of puverty 
and degradation, as witness the excessive 
taxation of the peasants in Turkey and 
Egypt, or the condition of the French 
peasants before the Revolution when they 
bore all the burdens of government with- 
out participating in any of its benefits. 
The expenditure of these vast sums is 
easier to follow than the incidence of taxa- 
tion; but it is not always easy to say 
whether it is really wise or unwise. The 
enormous sums employed by European 
nations for the maintenance of standing 
armies seems to us a waste of national 
wealth, while to them it seems of prime 
necessity—for the maintenance of the 
national independence. 

Even more important than the demand 
on the intelligenceis the demand for the 
corresponding degree of honesty and patri- 
otism, Taxation must inevitably benefit 
some at theexpense of others. It may be 
simply by exemption from burdens,it may 
be by protection to one’s industry or 
protection from competition with out- 
siders. Our Civil War brought sacrifices 
to thousands, while at the same timeit 
laid the foundation for many a fortune of 
the present day. Governmental expendi- 
ture appeals even more directly tv the 
selfishness of men. From time imme- 
morial ‘* government contract ” has had 
a tinge of extravagance if not positive 
dishonesty connected with it; it has 
been regarded as the road to wealth. 
Whole communities may be seized with 
this desire to participate in governmental 
favors, as is shown in our river and har- 
bor improvement bills. A high degree of 
honesty is required for individuals to look 
upon governmental expenditure without 
regard to the way it will affect them; and 
a high degree of patriotism to make a 
local community consider the interests of 
the whole nation rather than its own 
pockets. Willa democracy such as ours 
stand these tests? For no democracy 
will be permanently successful unless it 
can. 

The present question of what shall be 
done with our surplus revenue furnishes 
such a test of the intelligence, the hon- 
esty and the patriotism of our people. 
In its essence it is purely a question of 
finance—viz., having more money than 
we wish, shall we increase our expendi- 
tures, or reduce our taxes; and if the lat- 
ter shall we attack the tariff or the inter- 
nalrevenue? To balance income and ex- 
penditure by increasing the latter is a 
solution of the question which I refuse to 
discuss. It is a maxim both of finance 
and of common sense that the expendi- 
tures of a government should be rigidly 
kept within what the most economical 
administration of the public service ab- 
solutely demands, and that the income 
should be measured by that. With a pri- 
vate individual his expenditures should 
be governed by his income, and we even 
term a man parsimonious if he econo- 
mizes more strictly than his financial re- 
sources demand. In a government the 
income is controlled by the necessary ex- 
penditures, and anything above that is 
the fruitful source of extravagance and 


corruption. The present crisis demands, 
therefore, a reduction of taxation; and 
that is a financial question. This 1s, at 
the present time, vigorously denied by 
many persons, and before we can discuss 
the financial question it will be expedient 
to eliminate the following considerations: 


NO QUESTION OF FREE TRADE. 

A reduction in the Tariff does not neces- 
sarily lead to a system of Free Trade. 
There is no danger of Free Trade being 
introduced into this country at the pres- 
ent time... The Government will always 
need a revenue, and will always raise the 
greater proportion of this revenue from 
customs duties. This will give us ample 
opportunity to encourage those industries 
which it is profitable to encourage. 
Neither party at the present time is in 
favor of Free Trade, and it is not probable 
that any party could be built up on that 
issue. The democracy isso powerful in 
this country that its wishes are followed 
almost as soon as they are expressed; and 
if any large class of people thinks it is 
hurt by the repeal of protective duties, 
those duties will be restored. The enor- 
mous influence of democracy in these 
matters is seen in the history of France 
since the establishment of the republic, 
where the financial policy has been dic- 
tated by the feelings of the constituencies; 
it is also seen in the readiness with which 
our legislatures consider and pass any 
measure demanded by organized labor. 
The fear of Free Trade is simply a bug- 
bear with which to terrify the timid 
voter. 

A second idea, which it is necessary to 
eliminate from this discussion, is that the 
protective system has anything to do 
with keeping up high wages in this coun- 
try, and that it is thus a measure for the 
social advantage of our people. No act 
of Congress can control the rate of wages; 
that must depend on the demand and 
supply of labor, and upon the productive 
capability of the country. Our high 
wages are due to the great productivity 
of our soil, the abundance of our natural 
resources, the skill and ingenuity of our 
workmen, and the use of machinery. 
High wages prevail in the unprotected 
industries as well as in the protected 
ones, and they are governed by precisely 
the same law in the two cases. The 
question of Tariff Reform is not in any 
sense a labor question, or rather, in my 
opinion, the mass of the laboring class is 
much more interested in the removal of 
excessive taxes on the necessaries and 
conveniences of life than they are in the 
maintenance of protection. 

Again, even if the protective system is 
all that its advocates pretend (and I my- 
self am not a dogmatic Free Trader), yet 
it is absurd to suppose that the interests 
of the consumer are always to be sacri- 
ficed to those of the producer. Protec- 
tionists themselves admit that Protection 
involves a financial loss, and defend it on 
other grounds, such as the desirability of 
having a diversified industry, being inde- 
pendent of other countries, etc. But it is 
absurd to make sixty million people pay 
a higher price for quinine in order that 
two or three factories may employ a few 
workmen, or raise the price of tin to the 
whole community in order that a single 
mine may be worked. Where vast inter- 
ests are involved, Protection may be de- 
fended on the ground of the importance 
of tnose industries to the whole commu- 
nity. It may be logically defended for 
the purpose of encouraging infant indus- 
tries that promise some day to become 
self-supporting. But wholesale Protec- 
tion, such as we have in our present Tar- 
iff, does not commend itself either to logic 
or to common sense. From the stand- 
point of a logical system of Protection the 
present Tariff needs pruning in all direc- 
tions. Where the industry is insignificant 
it is better not- to protectit. Where the 
sacrifice is too great in proportion to the 
gain, itis better gradually to withdraw 
the Protection. There is plenty of room 
in the present Tariff to reduce the duties 
and still retain all the protective features 

in their integrity. The Tariff is not an in- 
violable fetich. 

Eliminating, therefore, the above con- 
siderations, and regarding only the finan- 





olal advisability of reducing tariff duties, 


or repealing the taxes on whisky, beer 
and tobacco, I believe the unanimous 
answer of all students of finance would 
be: 

RETAIN THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Last year we raised $65,000,000 from 
whisky, $22,000,000 from beer and $80,- 
000,000 from tobacco. Why should we 
abandon this revenue? These are articles 
which are taxed the world over as high 
as they can be. To the great mass of 
consumers they are pure luxuries, The 
burden of taxation is in proportion to the 
ability to consume, and if any one wishes 
to escape the tax he can do so by ceasing 
to use the article. The revenue-from 
them is elastic; it increases with the 
prosperity of the community, while at 
the same time it can be escaped in hard 
times. The use of these articles changes 
slowly, so that there is no danger of the 
revenue disappearing. In the universal- 
ity of their consumption they resemble 
articles of necessity, while in the possi- 
bility of the individual doing without 
them they are luxuries. Other things 
which resemble them in the first respect, 
like sugar, tea, coffee and salt, are recog- 
nized as necessaries of life among all 
civilized nations; while other luxuries 
like wines, laces, velvets, etc., are not 
largely enough consumed to give a great 
revenue, and are subject to changes of 
taste and fashion. The consensus of 
financiers the world over has fixed upon 
these very articles as the fittest ones to 
be taxed, and we fly in the face of all 
experience if we exempt them in our 
system of finance. 

The system of Internal Revenue is, like 
the National Banking system, a legacy of 
the Civil War; but like the latter it is, in 
my opinion, worthy of being retained as 
commending itself to reason. Our per- 
manent system of national finance should 
consist of these two parts, the customs 
duties and excises. Then we are pre- 
pared for any emergency. No one car 
tell what the future financial demands of 
the Government are going to be. If we 
destroy the internal revenue organization 
it will be difficult to restoreit. Thetaxes 
will doubtless be appropriated by the 
states, who will have to be ousted before 
the general government can again step 
in. Any revision of our tariff on the 
principle of a wise protection or of freer 
trade is possible only with the help of the 
internal revenue, and for this reason also 
it should be retained. 

From the above standpoint of the im- 
portance and value of the internal reve- 
nue system, the proposition to take off 
the excise on tobacco is, in my opinion, 
to be condemned. It is said that tobacco, 
if not one of the necessaries of life, is at 
least one of the comforts, and that in the 
universality of its use it approaches the 
necessaries of life. It is also said that 
the tax on domestic tobacco rests on the 
poor man and those of moderate means, 
because the rich smoke imported tobacco. 
I do not sympathize with this movement. 
It is an attack on the internal revenue; 
and, once take off the tax on tobacco, 
that on beer will soon follow, and then 
the tax on whisky. I do not believe that 
tobacco is a necessary, in the sense that 
salt and sugar and woolen clothing are. 
At any rate, the tax is paid by the labor- 
ing man on only his own consumption, 
while the tax on the others is paid on the 
consumption of his whole family. The 
tax is not a heavy one; on manufactured 
tobacco it is only eight cents a pound. It 
is nota very heavy burden on the poor 
man to pay to the Government one-half 
cent for each ounce of tobacco that he 
smokes. If the tax is too heavy, reduce 
it and repeal all the petty license taxes on 
manufacturers, dealers and peddlers, so 
that the price of the article will be in- 
creased only by the amount of the tax. 

I do not propose to discuss the question 
of the repeal of the tax on whisky as a 
temperance measure. It is said that we 
are to view the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this respect only as a finan- 
cial measure, and I am willing to discuss 
it from a financial standpoint only. I 
would merely suggest that when a tax is 
desirable in itself, it is no objection to it 
that its sumptuary effects are also desira- 





ble, and that where the whole tariff sys- 


tem of a country is avowedly based on 
the desire to increase its material pros- 
perity, there seems to be no good reason 
why it should not also consider the moral 
welfare of its citizens in the imposition 
of excise taxes. 
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OUGHT TEMPERANCE MEN TO 
VOTE WITH TUE THIRD PARTY? 





A REPLY TO A LETTER OF INQUIRY 
FROM DR. DEEMS. 





BY PROF, JOHN T, DUFFIELD, D.D. 





COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, ; 
PRINCETON, N.J., August 27th, 1888. 


THE REV. CHARLES F. DEEms, D.D.: 
ABSENCE from town has prevented a 
more prompt acknowledgment of your 
fraternal letter of the 25th ult. The kind 
regard expressed and implied is cordially 
reciprocated, 

I appreciate the motive which prompted 
your letter, and sympathize with you in 
your desire to know your dutyin regard 
to the rum traffic and to do it. To sup- 
press the iniquitous traffic moral suasion 
should be used—through the press, on the 
platform, in the pulpit and by personal 
influence; but mora! suasion alone is not 
sufficient. I agree with you as to the ne- 
cessity of prohibitory law, at the same 
time recognizing with you that ‘‘no law 
is operative in this country which does 
not secure the support of a majority in 
the district covered by the law.” 

While we are in entire accord as to the 
end to be attained—operative prohibitory 
law—I regret that we should differ as to 
the best means for attaining this end. 
My decided opinion for some time has 
been that except in states where but one 
*of the great parties of the country is 
recognized practically at the ballot-box, 
the Prohibition Party was a serious mis- 
take. Iam obliged to you for pfesenting 
a clear and concise statement of the ‘‘con- 
siderations” which have led you and many 
other intelligent and conscientious men 
to the conclusion that it was your duty to 
co-operate with the Prohibition Party. I 
have given to your letter deliberate and,as 
I trust, unprejudiced consideration, With 
the highest respect for the intelligence, 
the judgment and the conscientiousness 
of yourself and the good brethren who 
agree with you, I feel constrained to say, 
I see no good reason for altering my pre- 
vious conviction. I will endeavor there- 
fore, most respectfully’ to comply with 
your request to ‘‘show you wherein,” in 
my judgment, ‘‘you are wrong in this 
matter.” 

Omitting for the present the considera- 
tion of the “‘ lineof thought ” which has 
led you to your conclusion, I ask you to 
consider this question: What is my duty 
as a citizen of New Jersey at the present 
crisis? 

We are confronted ‘‘ not with a theory 
but a condition.” Our last legislature en- 
acted a law, which, if unrepealed, will in 
a short time close the saloons in all coun- 
ties where there is a majority favorable to 
Prohibition—that is, undoubtedly in a 
large part of the state. In counties.wwhere 
a majority are at present opposed to Pro- 
hibition—and where,consequently, a pro- 
hibitory law would be inoperative—the 
law imposes such restriction on the traffic 
as may reduce the evil to a minimum. 
By faithful, persevering effort in these 
counties we may hope that ere long pub- 
lic sentiment will be changed and the sa- 
loons closed throughout the entire state. 
The constitutionality of this law has re- 
cently been affirmed by our highest judi- 
cial tribunal—the Court of Appeals. The 
rumsellers recognize and acknowledge 
that, unless this law is repealed, the rum 
traffic in New Jersey is doomed. They 
accordingly are making desperate efforts 
to secure amajority in the next legisla- 
ture favorable to repeal. To this all other 
political considerations are subordinated, 
The practical form, therefore, in which 
the question of duty in regard to the rum 
traffic presents itself to the citizens of 
New Jersey in the present crisis is— Shall 
the existing law be repealed or sustained? 

On such an issue it might be supposed 
that allwho have any just sense of the 
evil of intemperance, the iniquity of the 
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tory law for its suppression, would be 
found, throughout the canvass and at the 
ballot-box, united to a man in earnest ef- 
fort to sustain the law. Were this the 
case there would be little reason for ap- 
prehension as to the result. The deplor- 
able fact, however is, the law is imperiled 
by the action of the very men who—as 
you say—*‘ are committed to the prosecu- 
tion of the earnest work of destroying the 
traffic in intoxicating beverages.” The 
rumseller's main hope of success is the 
Prohibition Party. Under these circum- 
stances, can you, my dear brother, onre- 
flection, say that it is my duty to co-one- 
rate with that party? We are frequently 
reminded nowadays by our Prombition 
party brethren that we should vote as we 
pray. Pardon me for asking—do you 
pray—can any one, Republican or Demo- 
crat, Prohibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist, 
prav—that the law in regard to the rum 
traffic now on the Statute Book of New 
Jersey may be repealed ? And if not, isit 
not the duty ofevery citizen who is in fa- 
vor of Prohibition to vote in the way that 
will be the most effectual to prevent the 
repeal of the law? If so, would not votung 
the Pronibition Party ticket be simply a 
failure to do his duty ? 

And now as tothe line of thought” 
by which you reach your conclusion. 
You ask me to ‘show you wherein you 
are wrong ”’—that is, to indicate the fal- 
lacy. if there be any. in your reasoning. 

Tnat there isa fallacy somewhere, it 
seems to me, has beeu demonstrated. 
The point wheré it comes in—to my mind 
—is your *‘ 8th consideration.” Having 
previously established the necessity for 
bringing the question to the ballot-box in 
order to secuce prohbibitory legislation 
you proceed to say: ** But no such ques- 
tion can be so brought except by some 
political party. This binds me to work 
with any political party which commits 
itself to the earnest prosecution of the 
work of destroying the traffic in intoxi- 
cating beverages. I find one such party 
and but one—the Prohibition Party.” 
This is to say, in other words, there can 
be no prohibitory legislation except by a 
political party organized for the special 
purpose of prohibition, Hence your con- 
clusion—"* It is my bounden, paramount 
duty as a patriotic, Christian citizen to 
co operate with the Prohibition Party.” 

Whether a Prohibition Party is the only 
way to secure prphibitory legislation is 
not a question of theory to be decided by 
reasoning; it is a simple question of fact 
to be decided by reference to the record. 

And now what are the facts in the 
case? 

The Prohibition Party was organized in 
1839. Prior to 1869 a prohibitory law 
had been enacted in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas— 
that is, in sixteen states. My authority for 
this statement 1s ‘‘ The World Almanac,” 
for 1887. In some of these states the law 
was declared unconstitutional, in others 
it was subsequently repealed, in others 
modified by local option amendment, in 
others it remains in force to the present 
day. Now, in view of these facts, what 
becomes of your conclusion based on the 
assumption that there can be no prohibi- 
tory legislation except by a Prohibition 
Party ? 

Further, since the organization of the 
Prohibition Party Local Option prohibi- 
tory laws have been enacted in New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas 
and Missouri—fifteen states. How much, 
or rather how little, the Prohibition Party 
had to do in securing this legislation is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the states men- 
tioned, in 1884, out of a total vote of 3,- 
205,524, the Prohibition candidate for the 
Presidency received 21,578 votes—that is, 
1 vote out of every 150. Again I ask, in 
view of these facts, what becomes of the 
conclusion based on the assumption that 
there can be no prohibitory legislation 
except by a political party specially or- 
ganized for that purpose? 

The question, as to the ewpediency of a 
Prohibition Party has also, as it seems to 
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me, been settled, by the test of experi- 
ment, 

The party has been in existence for 
nearly twenty years. Prohibitory laws 
have been passed in thirty-one of the thir- 
ty-eight states of the Union. In no sin- 
gle instance bas this prohibitory legisla- 
tion been due to the Probibition Party. 
In most cases these laws have been passed 
by legislators elected in spite of the oppo- 
sition at the ballot-box of rumsellers and 
party Probibitionists. So far as I am in- 
formed, not a single vote for a prohibitory 
law has ever been cast by a legislator 
elected by the Prohibition Party. The 
only effect of the party as a factor in pol- 
itics, in the Northern States, has been to 
draw off votes from the party to which 
we are mainly indebted for prohibitory 
legislation and thus occasionally elect the 
candidates of the party avowedly opposed 
to prohibitory legislation. The Prohibi- 
tion Party therefore is rather a hindrance 
than a help to the cause of Prohibition. 
That it is inexpedient, if not indeed posi- 
tively harmful. is the deliberate and ex- 
pressed judgment of the great mass of 
pronounced Prohibitionists of the coun- 
try. The statement has recently been 
published that an examination of statis- 
tics made by the President of the State 
Temperance Alliance of Iowa shows that 
not wore than one in forty of the Prohi- 
bitionists of the country are members of 
the Prohibition Party. The following 
figures show that this is no exaggeration. 
The three representative Prohibition 
States are Maine, Kansas and Iowa. In 
these states Prohibition has been adopted 
by decided majorities. And yet in 1884 
out of a total vote in these states of 771,- 
219, the Prohibition candidate for the 
Presidency recéeved just 8,569 votes—that 
is, 1 vote out of 90. Supposing Prohibi 
tion adopted in these states by a bare ma- 
jority the Prohibition candidate received 
but one vote out of every 45 pronounced 
Prohibitionists. 

This result is highly significant, and 
yet it is not surprising. It is just what 
might have been anticipated, and what 
may be anticipated in the future. And 
for this simple reason a Prohibition Party 
ticket submits the question of Prohibition 
with Prohibition handicapped. The great 
mass of voters have very decided convic- 
tions on other important political issues. 
Many, for instance. feel that their finan- 
cial interests, it may be the means of 
support for themselves and their families 
—their bread and butter—depend on a 
protective tariff. Many feel that their 
material interests would be promoted by 
Free Trade. Many feel that important in- 
terests of the nation are imperiled by 
having the Federal Government con- 
trolled by those lately in rebellion. Many 
have very decided convictions on the 
question of ‘‘ woman suffrage.” Now the 
Prohibition Party brings the question to 
the ballot-box in a way that requires the 
voter to ignore his convictions, however 
decided, on all other political questions 
however important or however they may 
affect his personal interests, and this, too, 
when it isentirely practicable to submit 
the question untrammeled by any other 
political or personal consideration. Now 
this, to say the least, is unwise. When a 
man about to enter a race puts on clogs, 
or gets into a sack, it is taken for granted 
that whatever other object he may have 
in running, it is not towintherace. One 
enters to win obeys the Scriptural injunc- 
tion to *‘ lay aside every weight.” 

Our Probibition Party bretbren might 
learn wisdom in this matter from the 
enemy, the rumsellers. Their differ- 
ent policies are but another  illus- 
tration that ‘‘the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” The rum- 
sellers could poll a much larger vote 
than the party Prohibitionists. Yet they 
do not organize themselves into a ‘‘ Liquor 
Party” and nominate ‘‘ Liquor Party” 
candidates. They know that to do so 
would only render them powerless at the 
ballot-box. Instead of this they organize 
‘* Personal Liberty Leagues,” and in the 
interest of their traffic work within the 
lines of the existing parties in whatever 
way will be most likely to attain 
their end, and at the ballot-box they rec- 





ognize but one principle of action—to 
put their votes where they will do the 
most good for their cause. I need not tell 
you how powerful is the influence they 
in this way exert. Rumsellers may be 
wicked, but in this matter they are not 
unwise. 

In your ‘‘ 5th consideration” you say, 
‘The Government pays no attention to 
anything but the ballot.” The precise 
fact—and one which our trohibition 
Party brethren seem to overlook—is, 
The Government pays no attention to 
anything but a majority at the ballot- 
box. With this amendment allow me to 
suggest the following substitutes for your 
concluding ‘* considerations.” 

8. ** It is the duty of all who are in 
favor of Prohibition to co-operate in effort 
to secure operative prohibitory legislation 
in whatever way will be most effectual 
to attain the end. 

9. ‘*This end can be most readily at- 
tained, not by a Prohibition Party, but 
by organizing in every community a 
** No-Party Anti-Liquor League,” having 
for its object; first—to secure the enact- 
ment of a Local Option prohibitory law 
in every state where such law does not 
already exist; second—to take such meas- 
ures aS may be necessary to bring the 
question of Prohibition to the ballot-box 
in each district; third—totake such meas- 
ures as may be most advisable to secure 
a majority in each district for Prohi- 
bition; fourth—when the application of 
the law to the district has been secured, 
to take such measures as may be most 
advisable to secure the enforcement of 
the law. 

10. ** It is the duty of every citizen 
who is in favor of Prohibition to become 
an active member of a‘ No Party Anti- 
Liquor League.” 

After more than thirty years of discus- 
sion and experiment the Prohibitionists 
of the country are coming to the conclu- 
sion that the policy just mentioned is the 
most practicable and efficient for the 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages. Its adoption is rapidly ex- 
tending and with most satisfactory re- 
sults, If the zeal manifested by party 


‘Prohibitionists to secure votes for their 


party candidates without any prospect of 
their election, were exerted for Probibi- 
tion as members of a No-Party Anti- 
Liquor League, their imfluence for the 
suppression of temperance and the rum 
traffic would be immensely increased. 
We have recently had in Princeton a 
striking illustration of the comparative 
efficiency of the Prohibition Party poticy 
and that of a NoParty Anti-Liquor 
League. At the state election, in Novem- 
ber last, the Probibition Party in Prince- 
ton polled just fourteen votes—of course 
accomplishing nothing except to make 
the impression where the facts were not 
known, that there was an overwhelming 
majority in our community against Pro- 
hibition. At our municipal election in 
April, through the influence of a No- 
Party Anti-Liquor League, including 
among its active members party-prohi- 
bitionists—a ‘No License” ticket, com- 
posed entirely of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, was nominated. And what was 
the result? The ‘‘ No License” ticket re- 
ceived 425 votes and was elected by a ma- 
ority of 100. 

I have endeavored, my dear brother, 
faithfully and frankly to comply with 
your request. What I have said may not 
convince you that you are wrong; it may 
at least show you that there is some 
ground for an honest difference of opin- 
ion un the question of duty, not only ‘as 
a patriotic Christian citizen,” but as ‘* an 
infelligent and conscientious” Prohibi- 
tionist. 

Trusting that we both may be divinely 
guided, and with a high appreciation of 
your varied and valuable labors in the 
Master's service, Iam, 

Respectfully and fraternally yours, 

JOHN T, DUFFIELD. 
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GEN. LEW. WALLACE, in his biography 
of Gen Harrison, notes the fact that when 
Harrison graduated from Mianii University 
in 1852, the subject of his address was, ‘‘ The 
poor of England,” and that he then, at 19 
years of age, made a direct and vigorous 
protection argument. 








RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPINIONS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


IT may be laid down as an axiom that 
right thinking in moral relations, at least 
tosome extent, whether in respectto God 
or man, isa mental condition precedent 
to right action in those relations. It is 
only by such thinking that the relations 
are discovered, and the duties which they 
impose are recognized. If neither the re- 
lations nor the duties are apprehended, 
then the indispensable condition of right 
action in view of both is absent, To say 
that ‘it is no matter what one thinks 
provided that his practice is right,” is to 
utter an absurdity. The thinking must, 
in the very nature of things, precede the 
practice. 

This, then, raises the question whether 
men, considered as rational and moral 
agents, and placed in moral relations out 
of which duties arise, are responsible to 
God for what they think in respect to 
these relations, as well as for what they 
do or omit inthe same. Paulin the fol- 
lowing words, found in the first chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans, answers this 
question in regard to the heathen world, 
possessing no light other than that of Na- 
ture: 

‘For the wrath of God is revealed from 
Heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of mepv, who bold the truth 
in unrighteousness; because that which may 
be known of God is manifest in them: for 
God hath showed it untothem. For the in- 
visible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eter 
nal power and Gudhead; so that they are 
without excuse.”’ 

The proposition that underlies these 
statements is this: That the light of 
Nature, without any added revelation, 
constitutes to man such evidence of the 
existence and attributes of God and of 
his resulting claims to human obedience 
and worship, that man is morally bound 
to take knowledge of God’s existence, of 
his attributes as thus made known, and 
the moral claims arising therefrom, and 
to worship him as the great Creator of 
all things. If one, having the ordimary 
powers of human nature, fails to do this, 
then he sins against God. and for that sin 
is ** without excuse.” He cannot plead a 
lack of evidence to prove the existence of 
God, or a lack of faculties to perceive 
and appreciate that evidence. He is 
morally bound to be a theist in what he 
thinks, and cannot innocently be an 
atheist, subverting the whole foundation 
of all religious obligation by denving 
God’s existence altogether. Soif one is 
an idolator. then, according to Pau), he 
changes *‘ the truth of God into a lie,” 
and worships and serves ‘* the creature 
more than the Creator”; and tais is sin 
‘* without excuse.” In a word. the hea- 
then world, whether composed of atheists 
or idolators, or of both, is not, as to its 
standard condition, so idiotic as not to be 
under the moral obligation of knowing 
and recognizing God as revealed in the 
works of his power. As to its actual 
condition, it is a world of sinners alike in 
respect to God and man. Its idolatry is 
not an excusable error of judgment, but 
rather a sinful and guilty condition. 
This is plainly the doctrine of Paul and, 
indeed, of the whole Bible. 

How is it with those who have the light 
of aspecial revelation added to that of 
Nature? Can they, as a matter of opin- 
ion, deny God’s existence, reject the rev- 
elation as a mere fable, and turn their 
backs upon Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world, and at 
the same time be innocent, and witbout 
responsibility to God for so doing? The 
Jews who lived in the time of Cbrist were 
not atheists or unbelievers in the Old Tes- 
tament; but, as a people, especially their 
rulers, they did not believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the promised Messiah, and 
in this respect they were infidels. They 
rejected him and procured his death as 
they would not have done if they had re- 
garded him as the true Messiah. 

Now, was this urbelief an excusable 
mistake of judgment on the part of the 
Jews. incurring no guilt, and involving 
no responsibility? It certainly was not 
so treated by Okrist when preaching to 
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them, and predicting the terrible calami- 
ties that would come upon the nation as 
the consequence of their rejection of him. 
He uniformly spake to them as if it were 
their duty, in the lignt of the evidence 
which he furnished, and by which, as he 
claimed. God himself attested to his 
divine mission, to know that he was the 
true Messiah, and as if they grossly sinned 
against God in not so thinking of him 

This feature runs all through bis minis- 
try. The apostles, when they preached 
the Gospel to the Jews, admitted the fact 
of Jewish unbelief, and, in this sense, of 
Jewish ignorance; but they did not admit 
that this ignorance was excusable on any 
ground, So far from this, they treated it 
as sinfulignorance. We havea striking 
illustration of this statement in the fol- 
lowing words of Peter addressed to the 
Jews on tne Day of Pentecost: 


‘Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Je- 
sus of Nazareth,a man approved of God 
among jou by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of 
you, as se yuurselves also know; him being 
delivered by the determinate counsel ana 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.”’ 

Peter here charges upon these infidel 
Jews the death oi Christ as an atrocious 
murder, committed against him with the 
most ample evidence that he was ‘‘ a man 
approved of God,” and not in any sense 
excusable because they did not so think 
when they clamored for his death. It is 
true, as Peter subsequently said to them, 
that they so acted through the “ ignor- 
ance” of unbelief; but this did not make 
tne action innucent or release them trom 
responsibility therefor. They had ‘* de- 
nied the Holy One and the Just, and de- 
sired a murderer to be granted unto” 
them, ‘‘and killed the Prince of life.” 
Stephen, speaking to the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, and referring to Jesus as *‘ the Just 
One,” said: ** Of whom ye have been now 
the betrayers and murderers.” The doc- 
trine of the apostles was that the evidence 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, as presented 
to the Jews, made faith in him a duty, 
and unbelief asin. They had no moral 
right, in the light of this evidence, not to 
believe, any more than they had to com- 
mit murder. 

Saul of Tarsus is a conspicuous exam- 
ple of an infidel Jew in respect to Christ. 
Not only did he not betieve in tue Mes:i- 
ahship of Jesus, but he did believe, as he 
afterward declared, that he ‘‘ ought to do 
many things contrary to tbe name ot 
Jesus of Nazareth.” There is no doubt 
that he was honest in his unbelief with 
regard to Jesus; that is to say, the unbe- 
lief was real, and not pretended. Did he, 
atter his conversion, treat this infidelity 
as merely an error of judgment, and ex- 
cusable on that grouna? Never. He 
spoke of himself as the ‘‘chief” of sin- 
ners, and as ‘‘not meet to be called an 
apostle” because he had ‘* persecuted the 
Cpurch of God.” He said that he had 
done so ‘‘ ignurantly in unbelief”; but not 
a word ever fell from his lips, or was ever 
indited by his pen, that makes the least 
apology for his infidelity, or treats that 
intideiity otherwise than as sinful. He 
uniformly eondemned and deplored it as 
asin against God. His false conscience, 
tho obeyed to the let.er, aid not make his 
ac.iion right, and was no “excuse” for 
his persecution of ‘‘ the Church of God.” 
He had no right, as a moral beirg, to have 
such u conscience. Such is the view 
which Paul the Apostle takes of Saul of 
Tarsus, the infidel and the persecuting 
Jew, 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
Scripture references is this: It is the duty 
of every man, possessing the ordinary 
powers of our nature, to believe that God 
‘*is,” and is what he is as revealed by his 
works; and, if he has access to the Bible, 
then it is his duty to believe that revela- 
tion upon the evidence that proves its di- 
Vine authority, and to believe that God is 
what he is there revealed to be, as the in- 
dispensable condition of discharging other 
duties imposed upon him; and he cannot, 
by his own unbelief, escape this primary 
duty, or these other duties. This being 
true, then no one can bean Atheist, or an 
Agnostic, or a Materialist, or even a Deist 
a8 against the Bible, and at the same 


time put in the plea of innocence and ir- 
responsibility to God in respect to such 
unbelief on any ground. Neither the ex- 
istence of God nor the truth of the Bible 
depends upon his state of mind; and he 
cannot release himself from the claims of 
God by that state of mind. These claims, 
if they have any reality at all, are abso- 
lute laws for the government of his 
thoughts, and, as laws, are just as appli- 
cable to a Herbert Spencer or a Robert 
Ingersoll as they are to one who devoutly 
recognizes them and regulates his life by 
them. Unbelief surely does not repeal 
God’s law in respect to the unbeliever; 
and that law, in whatever way made 
known, whether believed or not, is a su- 
preme and authoritative rule of both faith 
and practice. It is not such a rule on 
condition that we believe it to be such, 
but such whether we so believe or not. 
If this be not true, then it is not an abso- 
‘ute rule at all. 

Let it be remembered that our obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, as rational and 
moral agents subject to the government 
of God, are not limited to what we actu- 
ally know and believe, but that they ex- 
tend also to what we may know and be- 
lieve by the proper use of our faculties, 
and to what by such use we ought to 
know and believe. If by omission, by 
inattention, by misuse of powers, by false 
reasoning, or by a perverse state of the 
heart, we fail to know and believe what, 
in the circumstances and with the gifts of 
our being, we ought to know and believe, 
then the fault is as really our ownas it 
would be if, having the knowledge and 
faith, we refused to act accordingly. We 
cannot escape from the obligation to per- 
forma duty, whether to God or man, 
which we may know and ought to know, 
by not knowing it. We are just as really 
bound to make the best possible use of 
our powers in knowing what our duties 
are, as we are to perform these duties 
when known. If we failto do s0, then 
wesin without any ‘*excuse.” The God 
of the Bible says : ‘‘ Wo unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil; that put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter.” He who does this is responsible 
to God for doing it, and will be judged 
therefor in the final day. 

Tt will not do for man, the creature and 
the subject, to look God in the face when 
the latter is speaking to the former, 
whether by his works or his Word, and 
in effect say to him: Who isthe Lord that 
I should recognize, worship and obey him: 
Such a man will in due season find out 
who the Lord is, and that no one can trifle 
with his authority except at his peril. In- 
fidelity toward God and in relation to him 
and his government over men is not made 
sinless and excusable by calling it scien- 
tific. It is as really infidelity as it would 
ve if it were vulgar. It rejects and disre- 
gards God’s authority, and takes upon it- 
self ali the guiltand hazard of this atti- 
tude of mind. Let it not be forgotten that 
God has ‘‘ appointed a day in the whicb 
he will judge the world in righteousness”; 
chat ‘‘we mus: all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ”; and that 
‘* when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from Heaven with his mighty angels,” 
he will take ‘‘ vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power.” This is what the 
Bible says about those who know not God, 
and obey not the Gospel of Christ, 
whether they d¥e infidels or not. God, 
according to the teaching of this Book, 
holds men responsible for recognizing his 
existence and claims upon them, and dis- 
charging the resulting duties, whether 
they have done so or not. He will not 
ask of them the privilege to sit in judg- 
ment upon their character and destiny. 
He understands his own government, and 
is abundanuly competent to enforce his 
own authority. 

Paul telJs us that ‘‘ all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ”; that “‘ by 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight”; and, further, 
that ‘‘as many as have sinned without ” 





the written ‘‘law shall also perish with- 


out” the written ‘‘law, and” that ‘as 
many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law,” “in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ.” The heathen will be 
judged by the light afforded by the works 
of God. Those, having the hght of the 
Bible, will be judged by this‘light. The 
latter have more light than the former, 
and will be judged accordingly. There 
are degrees of guilt among the guilty; and 
God himself is the only being in the uni- 
verse who so knows men as to fix the ex- 
act and just measure of their responsibili- 
ty under ali the circumstances in which 
they have lived and died. This he willdo 
when he ‘‘shall judge thesecrets of men 
by Jesus Christ.” Some men will have 
much more to answer for than others; 
yet no one who has set God at naught, 
whether as revealed in his works or bis 
Word, and died in this condition, will 
have a place in his heavenly kingdom, 
That kingdom is not prepared for unbe- 
lievers, any more than for murderers, 

We learn from the Bible that ** without 
faith it is impossible to please God,” and 
that ‘* hethat cometh toGod must believe 
that he is,” and that *‘ he isa rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” Wo then 
to the person who, being in possession of 
his reason, has no faith in God, not enough 
even torecognize the fact that there 1s a 
God. He puts contempt upon the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, and sets at defiance 
the Supreme law of that universe. He 
treats God as if his existence were a fic- 
tion, and his Word asif that were a fic- 
tion. He does this under no mental ne- 
cessity that makesit impossible for him to 
do otherwise. He doesit as a rational and 
moral agent, accountable to God for the 
best use of his faculties. He does it asa 
creature of God and a subject of his moral 
government. Be it known to him that 
his infidelity, whether speculative or prac- 
tical, or both, makes him a sinner against 
God, and that this one fact,if he dies in 
this moral state, involves to him the pu- 
nitive damnation of Hell. His infidelity, 
like that of Saulof Tarsus and like that of 
the Jews, is ‘‘ without excuse.” God’s 
Word in the twenty-first chapter of Reve- 
lation classes the ‘t unbelieving,” as to 
their future destiny, with ‘* the abomina- 
ble, and murderers, and whoremongers, 
and sorcerers,and idolaters, and all liars,” 
and contrasts them with him * that over- 
cometh,” in respect to whom it is said 
that he ‘‘shall inherit all things,” and alsu 
further said, ‘* And I will be his God, ana 
he shall be my son.” 

The Bible being the Word of God, and 
as such accepted by Christians, there 
can, in consistency with that Book, be 
but one opinion among them as to the 
moral status and future prospects of those 
who speculatively or practically deny the 
existence and authority of God, or who 
speculatively or practically reject the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and who leave 
the world in this state. God is not to be 
‘‘mocked” by human infidelity as against 
his authority, no matter what form it as- 
sumes. To call infidelity scientific makes 
no ‘‘ excuse” for it that will stand the 
test of reason or revelation for a single 
moment. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RUSSIA'S NINE HUNDREDTH AN- 
NIVERSARY. 


BY ISABEL F, HA®rGOOD, 








CHANCE recently ordained that two 
spectacles—I designate them as such for 
lack of a betver word which would in- 
clude all the features of both—which 
brought vividly to mind the two most 
important figures in Russian history, 
should occur almost simult ineously. For 
five days, from the 7th to the 12th of July, 
the naval display off Kronstadt, attendant 
upon the visit of the Emperor of Germany 
to the Emperor of Russia. continued ; and 
on the 15th of July the 900th anniversary 
of the baptism of the Russians by Prince 
Vladimir was celebrated. 

In one of the rooms of the great palace 
at Peterhof hangs a painting which rep- 
resents Peter the Great standing alone 
upon the shore and gazing out uoou the 
Gulf of Finland, on whose placid bosom, 





amid the glow of sunset, ride some of his 


beloved ships. As one looks at the pic- 
ture one involuntarily turns to glance 
over the tree-tops and the sparkling foun- 
tains of the lower park in the direction of 
Kronstadt; and one wonders what Peter’s 
feelings would have been could he have 
s:ood upon the terrace of his favorite lit- 
ule palace of Monplaisir below, upon the 
shore, on one of those five brilliant July 
days, and surveyed the thirty-eight Rus- 
sian war vessels—a mere fragment of the 
fleet—riding at anchor in the Great and 
Little Roadsteads of Kronstadt, almost 
upposite and not far away. In strict 
truth, he could not have seen the whole 
squadron, which stretched for many 
versts; but he would have beheld more 
effective force than was contained in his 
entire navy in 1728, when 23 ships, 5 frig- 
ates, 1,730 caanon and 12,500 men consti- 
tuted the Russian navy as reviewed and 
admired by him at Kronstadt, after wh ch 
he bad the boat in which he had first 
learned the delizhts of navigation—** the 
Grandfather of the Russian Fleet,” as he 
named it—brought to Petersburg and 
placed in the fortress. Kronstadt, also, 
with its hundreds of masts and vast docks 
forming a background, would have re- 
joiced him by its evidences of the com- 
mercial activity which he sought by all 
means to foster. He would, possibly, 
have pref+rred to see more Russian flags 
in proportion ro foreign flags at he main- 
masts; but be would most assuredly have 
approved of the esisting law which con- 
fines the coasiing trade to Russian ves- 
sels, 

Equally gratifying to Peter would have 
been the sight of his cherished capital on 
the day dedicated to the memory of his 
predecessor, who has sometimes been 
styled ‘‘ our first Peter the Great.” The 
scene would have been no less pleasing to 
Prince Saint Viadimir; and I am sur- 
prised that it has not occurred to some 
one to devise a symbolical picture which 
should represent the spirits of Peter and 
Viadimir hovering over Petersburg on 
July 15th, 1888, and sayiag to each other, 
**Tam content.” (I choose Petersburg in 
preference to Kieff, because while one 
can readily imagine Prince Vladimir ac- 
cepting Petersburg one cannot possibly 
admit that Emperor Peter would accept 
Kieff as a finality, in spite of its claims as 
the cradle of the Empire and of civiliza- 
tion!) This celebration not only brought 
Viadimir vividly to mind, but induced a 
comparison between the two men who, 
more than any others, have made Russia 
what she is to-day, and suggested the fit- 
ness of the naval spectacle which was in 
keeping with Peter’s tastes, and which 
had chanced to occur a few days previ- 
ously. 

Unfortunately, we do not know precise- 
ly what to believe about Prince Viadimir. 
The ancient chroniclers certainly make 
him out to have been a terrible barbarian 
before his conversion to Christian. ty; but 
this may have arisen from their desire to 
make his later virtues more prominent on 
the principle, “‘ the greater the sinner the 
greater the saint,” and that a black back- 
ground sets off gold to advantage. The 
opposite process of employing a golden 
background to conceal blackness is more 
in favor in the present day; but one must 
make allowance for the low degree of 
civilization of the chroniclers. Tuere 
seems, however, to be no doubt that Viadi- 
mir was a model barbarian, with all the 
various vices which that implies. Had it 
been otherwise, he would hardly have ac- 
quired the extensive power whith he 
afterward exerted in favor of Christianity. 
In those days there was no such thing as 
aunited Russia. The petty principalities 
warred against each other, the Prince 
wiih the heaviest hand exacted tribute 
and made no attempt to exercise any in- 
fluence, civilizing or otherwise, over the 
conquered, so long as the money was ac- 
curately paid. Asa consequence of pos- 
sessing the needful qualities, Prince 
Viadimir became prominent, and was 
sovereign of more than the usual number 
of principalities. One inmdent in his 
career, which has furnished the theme for 
a Russian opera, will serve to illustrate 
his character and methods at this time. 





He sought the hand of Rognyed, daugh- 
ter of Rogvolod, Prince of Polotsk, in 
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marriage. Rognyed refused to marry 
“the son of a slave” (referring to Viadi- 
mir’s mother, who had been the peasant 
housekeeper of his grandmother, Olga), 
and prepared to wed his brother Yako- 
polk, Prince of Kieff. Vladimir was then 
Prince of Novgorod. Viadimir thereupon 
conquered Polotzk, slew Rogvolod, mar- 
ried Rognyed by force, attacked Kieff 
and killed his rival brother, after which 
he made Kieff his capital. While still a 
pagan, he was the ruler, in the loose- 
jointed way above described, of nearly the 
entire tract included within the boun- 
daries of European Russia at the 
present day. Hence, he was, in a 
material sense, at first, the founder of 
Russia, altho his capital, which had been 
his father’s, was defended by Scandina- 
vians, called Varydgi in Russian history. 
Having reached this point, Prince Vladi- 
mir, with the keen glance which after- 
ward caused Peter the Great to adopt 
the civilization of Western Europe as an 
indispensable factor in the consolidation 
and elevation of the realm, recognized 
the necessity of appropriating the civili- 
zation of Byzantium, beginning with 
Christianity. Byzantium, however, had 
a haughty habit of regarding as her 
tributaries all states which adopted her 
religion, and Vladimir had no more in- 
tention of rendering his possessions t7i- 
butary to Byzantium through accept- 
ance of ber religionthan Peter had of 
fusing Russia with Western Europe, for 
the sake of civilization. In both cases, 
on the contrary, the step was taken as the 
first stride toward more definite charac- 
ter as a nation. Therefore, Viadimir 
chose the original course of introducing 
the Gospel of peace with the sword, to 
prove the voluntary, not forced, nature of 
the adoption of the new faith. Proceed- 
ing against the empire, he conquered 
Korsun (Chersonese) in the Crimea, and 
demanded the hand of the sister of the 
Emperors Vasily and Konstantin, the 
Princess Anna, in marriage, and priests 
to introduce Christianity. He received 
both and returned home, having himself 
been baptized in Korsun. It must not be 
supposed, however, that Prince Vladimir 
was literally the first to introduce Chris- 
tianity to Kieff. Altho it may not be true, 
as the Polish journals have ill-naturedly 
stated since the recent festival, that ‘‘near- 
ly every one in Kieff, being already a 
Christian, Vladimir deserved no credit 
for baptizing the Russians,” still it is a 
fact that Christians and churches had 
existed there for more than a hundred 
years. The Princes of Kieff, Askold and 
Dir, had made an unsuccessful attack on 
Byzantium in 865, and Askold afterward 
received baptism. There were so many 
Christians in the body guard of Prince 
Igor that the church of St. Ilya (Elijah), 
still existing, was built for them in Kieff. 
In 957 Viadimir’s grandmother, Saint 
Olga, was baptized, and Vladimir and his 
brother Yaropolk were brought up under 
her influence, tho, as a whole, pagan- 
ism may be said to have reigned supreme 
until Prince Vladimir made Christianity 
a national and political matter. It may 
be mentioned here that Prince Vladimir 
had several wives besides the Rognyed 
and the Greek Princess Anna; but 
whether he ‘‘drove them tandem or 
abreast,” as some one has expressed it, I 
do not know. According to the dates, 
he had married a new spouse shortly be- 
fore asking for the Greek Princess. It is 
probable, however, that after his baptism 
he became a model in this respect as well 
as in others. 

As the Greek priests whom Prince Vla- 
dimir brought to Kieff could hardly 
have been capable of instructing the peo- 
ple, on account of their ignorance of the 
Russian language, we must suppose that 
the religious teachers were taken from 
the Bulgarians, and the other Slavs on the 
borders, for the Varydgi (Scandinavian) 
Christians in Kieff were too few to do all 
the work needed. The Greeks were of 
use as general civilizers. 

The baptism of the Russians began 
with the residents of Kieff, in 988. The 
conditions were extremely favorable. 
The people were pagans, worshipers of 
the powers of Nature, with some idols, 
but with no priests to dissuade them from 








accepting Christianity, and no temples to 
serve as rallying points for discord. 
Hence they very readily complied with 
Prince Vladimir’s commands, and were 
baptized in the river Putchain, which 
flows past Kieff and falls into the Dnieper. 

As it was manifestly impossible to bap- 
tize each person of the thousands sepa- 
rately, they are said to have received 
their names, Ivan, Peter, and so on, in 
battalions. Some who resisted baptism 
at first, on perceiving that the great idol 
of their thunder god, Perun, which was 
in the vicinitg of Kieff, did not re- 
sent the desertion cf Prince and people, 
promptly tumbled their idol into the 
river and accepted the new faith. Dur- 
ing the remainder of his life Prince Vladi- 
mir labored to Christianize and civilize 
his dominions. It was slow work. The 
people, as a matter of course, did not 
thoroughly understand the new religion, 
and simply transferred the attributes of 
their pagan deities to the Scripturai char- 
acters in which they perceived a resem- 
blance, thereby earning the epithet of 
‘*two-faithed ” from the ancient chron- 
iclers. Only those purely Slavic tribes, 
which constituted Russia in the strictest 
sense of the word, were baptized during 
Prince Vladimir’s reign, the foreign rac 2s 
remaining unbaptized. He began the 
process of cultivation by ordering that 
the children of the nobility should be 
taken from their parents and instructed; 
the particular branches are not definitely 
known, but it is supposed that the range 
of .subjects was extensive. Mothers wept 
when their children set out for these 
schools, as tho the latter were going to 
their death. 

Boundless charity and great hospitality 
and love of feasting distinguished Vladi- 
mir after his baptism; every one had 
free access to the sovereign’s palace, the 
poor and the suffering received liberal 
aid from him; all who asked received 
food and money, and wagons filled 
with all kinds of stores were driven 
about the town, from which every one 
who desired it received as much as he re- 
quired. It is in this hospitable light that 
Prince Viadimir figures in the ancient 
popular songs of Russia, which have been 
transmitted orally from generation to 
generation, and which are still sung by 
the peasants of some of the northern 
governments, far from Kieff. ‘‘ Fair Sun 
Prince Vladimir” is always making a 
feast for his friends; at which pilgrims 
and strangers are generally treated well, 
tho, in some instances, they receive 
uncourteous treatment, while the fickle- 
ness of affection attributed to him in his- 
tory is transferred to his wife, the Prin- 
cess Opraxia. In these songs the Put- 
chain River figures as ‘‘ Mother Putchai 
flood,” into whose apparently tran- 
quil stream one of Vladimir's bogatyri, 
or heroes, plunges, in defiance of his 
mother’s cautions, only to find it raging 
and to encounter a terrible dragon. 

Prince Vladimir died in the year 1015, 
aged 55; but the first mention of him as a 
saint is to be found in the chronicles of 
1263. He built two churches in Kieff, St. 
Vasily, and one to the Virgin, which was 
known as the ‘‘ Tithes Church,” because 
atenth part of the princely revenue was 
allotted for the maintenance of the 
church and its priests. In this last church 
he was buried, and what were assumed 
to be his bones were removed from it in 
1635. Such is, in brief, the history of the 
man whose memory is now honored un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Saint equal to the Apos- 
tles,” and who, by the introduction of 
Christianity, laid the foundations of the 
Russian Empire. 

When Peter the Great appeared, seven 
hundred years later, he found himself 
face to face with very much the same 
problems, but differently propounded. 
Like Vladimir, he sought to extend the 
boundaries of his dominions in order, 
among other things, to bring his people 
into direct contact with civilizing influ- 
ences; he warred against superstition and 
ignorance inside the Church as Vladimir 
hal warred against them outside the 
Church, meeting, however, to all appear- 
ances, with more opposition than the lat- 
ter, from priests, parents and the people 
in general, But altho, as was to be ex- 





pected, neither of them succeeded in 
changing the nature of the people, both 
were, to all intents and purposes, success- 
ful in their undertaking. One began, 
the other completed, the consolidation of 
petty principalities into a great nation, 
the task having devolved upon Peter, 
strange to say, of finally uniting Little 
Russia, containing Vladimir’s capital of 
Kieff, the germ of Russia to Russia. 
Hence, if it would have pleased Emperor 
Peter to see the fine array of war vessels 
opposite his beloved Peterhof, it would 
also assuredly have pleased him to behold 
the size and beauty of his beloved capital 
on St. Vladimir’s festal day; while Prince 
Vladimir would as assuredly have been 
pleased to view the ceremonies of the re- 
ligion which he, practically, conferred 
upon Russia, as performed on that day. 
The center of the celebration was, of 
course, in Kieff. Kieff had the doubtful 
advantage over Petersburg of being pack- 
ed with pilgrims and visitors. Like every 
other town and village in the Empire, it 
had its festal services and masses, every- 
where tov crowded for comfort; it had its 
Procession of the Cross, and consecration 
of the water, for which the Putchai River 
was selected. Ithad a preliminary festi- 
val in the form of the unveiling of a 
statue of Bogdan Khmyelnitzky, the Cos- 
sack hetman who, in 1654, definitely joined 
Little Russia to Russia, altho Peter the 
Great was obliged to strengthen that 
joint more than fifty years afterward. It 
had its dark point inthe death of Govern- 
or-General Drenteln, as he was about to 
take command of the procession, of apo- 
plexy. The Cossacks laid a cross made of 
their pikes in the ground, on the spot 
where he fell from his horse, and erected 
another cross, also of pikes, on this fonnda- 
tion. It had its humorous point, which 
was connected with the above-mentioned 
monument. As it now stands, the monu- 
ment consists merely of the figure of 
Bogdan Khmyelnitzky mounted upon a 
fiery horse of the steppe abruptlyreined in. 
But, in the course of the twenty-five years 
or so since the monument was first pro- 
jected, the plan has been modified several 
times, chiefly to avoid hurting the feel- 
ing of the Poles and Jews, who were origi- 
nally represented on the pedestal, partly 
on account of cost. These matters having 
been settled, an objection was raised to 
the hitherto accepted site on the Square 
before the church which is the goal of all 
pilgrims to Kieff. It was argued that 
the first view obtained by the pilgrims 
would be of the horse’s haunches, instead 
of the holy place, which would not be 
conducive to devotion. This objection 
of the church authorities was speedily 
disposed of by the retort that the dram- 
shop on some of the church land was not 
conducive to devotion either; the monu- 
ment was finally erected and the question 
entered upon a new place. The sculptor, 
whose plan was first accepted and whose 
creation the monument is supposed to be, 
complained in print that he had not even 
received an invitation to the unveiling of 
the ‘‘ child of his brain,” etc. Thisevoked 
a reply from asculptor who worked in 
the nominal author’s studio, to the effect 
that he had modeled the horse and a com- 
rade had made the figure, haste being 
necessary, while the nominal sculptor had 
not furnished even a sketch, having mere- 
ly suggested a verbal outline of his idea. 
There the matter rests for the present. 
Petersburg had all the advantages pos- 
sessed by Kieff, save the pilgrims and the 
fact of the original site; but it had, in 
compensation, a parad@f the Court. On 
the afternoon of the 14th, the troops who 
were to take part in the festival had a re- 
hearsal of marching and music on the 
Palace Place. At six o’clock every one 
went to the evening service which, in the 
Greek Church, must precede a celebration 
of the mass. The greatest crowds were 
in St. Isaac’s Cathedral (where a chromo- 
lithograph of St. Viadimir, published by 
the St. Petersburg Slavonic Society, was 
distributed to the people before the serv- 
ice), and in the Church of St. Prince 
Viadimir (on Peterburgsky Island, a sub- 
n¥b of Petersburg), which had been re- 
«.vorated for the occasion. The next 
morning,after an early mass at six o’clock, 
the people began to stream, from every 
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quarter of the town, toward the Palace 
Place and the English Quay. The police 
soon stopped the horse-cars and traffic on 
every street leading thither, at distances 
varying from aneighth to half a mile, 
The town was deccrated with flags, as on 
Imperial festal days. Windows com. 
manding the route of the procession were 
filled with spectators, chiefly of the bet- 
ter classes, the streets being filled with 
the merchant and lower classes. The 
latter had decidedly the best of it on the 
present occasion. There was no one spot 
which furnished a view of all the cere. 
monies. By tying one’s self to a window 
anywhere one saw but one thing, or, at 
least, lost time in descending the stairs 
and making one’s way on foot to the next 
point, instead of being prepared for an in- 
stantaneous move. The best way of all, 
that day,was to join the Procession of the 
Cross, which insured one’s being admitted 
nearer to the successive points of interest 
than any other spectators were allowed 
by the soldiers and gendarmes.~ After 
early mass,at nine o’clock,the Procession of 
the Cross was formed at the Cathedral of 
Prince Vladimir, and moved off across 
the bridge over the Little Neva to Vasily 
Island, another suburb of the town, 
thence across the iron Nikolai bridge to 
the English Quay. The day was cloudy, 
and as the procession passed at the chapel 
of St. Nikolai of the Sea, situated by the 
draw on the bridge, a shower descended, 
The view from the bridge was striking. 
The bridge itself was decorated with flags, 
the shipping in the river had done its best 
in honor of the day. The foreign vessels 
beiow the bridge showed long lines of 
steamers and pennons: the great, low- 
lying wood and lumber boats from Nov- 
gorod and Lake Ladoga, stretching twelve 
deep, in some cases, from the shore to- 
ward the middle of the river, had hoisted 
something colored here and there, and 
were thronged with spectators, The cut- 
stone parapet of the quay on Vasily Isl- 
and, opposite the spot where the Neva 
was to be blessed, was fringed with peo- 
ple, and every elevated nook on the build- 
ings, affording even a distant view, was 
occupied. The English Quay was packed. 
The length of the procession I cannot 
calculate, The clergy alone, Bishops, 
Archimandrites, and other ranks alone 
numbered more than six hundred, 
Of these a few were dressed in 
gold brocade, but the majority 
wore watered silver brocade with gold 
trimming over their cassocks of black, 
brown, green and so on. Bishops in gold, 
open-work, dome-shaped miters, with 
beautiful tracery, studded with gems and 
set with enamel medallions of saints,with 
jeweled, pectoral crosses; monks with 
tall, cylindrical, black klobuki (cowls) 
and swinging veils; arch-priests with tall 
caps of purple velvet; bare-headed priests; 
choir boys from a dozen churches chant- 
ing, all clad in the long cloth surpiices, 
with gold or silver gailoon, cords and 
tassels and colored sashes—those from 
Kazan Cathedral, for instance, in dark 
violet-blue, with scarlet vests and sleeves, 
and the wings upon their backs and their 
skirts edged with silver—and varying in 
size from tiny lads seven or eight years of 
age to tall, bearded men: huge gold 
crosses; church banners, with images of 
Christ and the Virgin, innumerable; holy 
images borne upon the shoulders of the 
devout, almost as innumerable, beginning 
with the image of Saint Vladimir, pre- 
ceded by a lantern and a gold-bound 
Gospels, and escorted by six priests and 
by four deacons with censers, and includ- 
ing the famous Virgin of Kazan fairly 
incrusted with jewels, and other miracu- 
lous images almost as richly adorned. 
Some of the smaller choir-boys thought- 
fully elevated their long skirts out of the 
mud, displaying an undue amount of 
boot-leg; and the appearance of the pro- 
cession, as a procession and to speak 
impartially, was otherwise marred by 
untidy servants evidently carrying the 
priests’ hats in extraordinary hat-boxes, 
and kerchiefs with queer knots, and by 
the miscellaneously arrayed devout who 
walked in disorder beside their favorite 
images, nodding and smiling at acquaint- 
anceson the way. The only attempt at 
uniformity was on the part of the Sla- 
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vonic Society, whose male members wore 
dress suits, while its female members 
were clad in white. In spite of these 
defects to the eye, the procession was 
extremely imposing as it moved slowly 
on to the sound of all the bells in town 
(which means a very great deal in Russia) 
and the musical chanting of the choirs, 
amid’ the thousands of spectators who 
bared their heads and crossed themselves 
as it approached, At half-past one this 
procession reached the corner of the 
Alexander Park and was joined by a 
second procession from the Cathedral of 
St. Isaac, headed by the Metropolitan of 
St. Petersburg, his Eminence Isidor, in 
all his glory. He is a very great person- 
age, indeed, be it said, who drives about 
with four black horses, coachman and 
postilions and imposing lackeys on ordi- 
nary occasions, and with four white 
horses and scarlet and gold court lackeys 
on state occasions. He is particularly 
striking in his winter mantle of purple 
velvet lined with sables; and I have even 
seen peasants pause and cross themselves 
before his black horses when the carriage 
was empty. I may add that, judging 
from sayings of his which I have heard, 
he is a sensible and liberal man. The 
united processions took their way to 
‘** the Jordan.” 
‘The Jordan” is a pavilion prepared 
for the service of the blessing of the 
water, in memory of Christ’s baptism. 
At the great ceremony of Epiphany (Jan- 
uary 6th-18th) ‘‘the Jordan” is a blue and 
gold, cross-crowned pavilion, erected on 
the Palace Quay, near the Jordan door of 
the Winter Palace. On this occasion the 
site selected was opposite the Alexander 
Park, between the Admiralty and the 
Senate. A white pavilion, its dome 
crowned with golden crosses, was ar- 
ranged on a float upon the river, which 
was approached over platforms draped 
with scarlet and gold. **The Jordan” 
itself was hung with white brocade 
trimmed with silver, and was decorated 
with plants. In the parka naval band 
played ‘‘ How glorious is our Lord in 
Sion,” while close by stood the troops and 
the highest military and civil officials in 
full parade dress, awaiting the arrival uf 
the Imperial party. The Emperor, Em- 
press, Czarevitch, and various Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses came up from Pe- 
terhof on the Imperial yacht, landing at 
the royal wharf just below the Nikolai 
bridge on the Quay ; but instead of driv- 
ing straight down the Quay tu their des- 
tination they took the Horseguard Boule- 
vard, running parallel, where there were 
not many people. Other Imperial per- 
sonages, Grand Dukes, Duchesses, and so 
forth, to the number of twenty-five or so 
in all, arrived from Pavlovsk, the camp 
at Krasnoye Selé and other places. All 
the ladies were in white, according to the 
Court commands, the Empress wearing 
the ribbon of St. Andrew as well as the 
Emperor and Grand Dukes, while the 
Grand Duchesses wore the ribbon of St. 
Catherine, and looked very gay and 
pretty. They descended into ‘‘the Jor- 
dan,” where they were received by the 
Metropolitan and higher clergy, and the 
service began. As the large gold cross 
was dipped into the Neva two signal rock- 
ets ascended, and the salute from the 
cannon of the Petropavlovsk fortress, a 
little distance up the river, on the oppo- 
site shore, began. While this was going 
on the Procession of the Cross and the 
Imperial party walked through the Alex- 
ander Park to the Palace Place. In the 
center of the Place, round the Alexander 
column, eighty-four feet in hight, erected 
by the Emperor Nicholas to the memory 
of Alexander I, and said to be the great- 
est monolith of modern times, a large 
platform had been erected, six steps high, 
draped with scarlet cloth, palms and 
flowers, and bearing three pavilions, 
draped with silver-trimmed brocade, for 
the Imperial family. The troops in Pe- 
tersburg, with their bands of music, were 
drawn up on both sides of the path leading 
from the park to the column. The vast 
place was filled with many thousand spec- 
tators, the great semicircular building of 
the General Staff, facing the Winter Pal- 
ace-had its windows full, the building of 


Park formed the remaining sides of a 
square fitted for fine spectacles. When 
the Imperial party had reached the plat- 
form the service began, including a Te 
Deum sung by the magnificent Court choir, 
in crimson and gold, which cannot be 
heard too often—which is rarely to be 
heard atall, in fact—the fine choir of 
St. Isaac’s, in violet and gold, and the 
choirs of otherchurches. After this, long 
life to the Emperor and all the Imperial 
family was proclaimed, asin church. A 
good deal of a deacon’s success, by the 
way, depends upon his fine voice and, in 
particular, upon the power with which he 
can pronounce this mnogolyetie—*‘ many 
years.”. Then the Emperor, Imperial 
family and the mass of Grand Dukes and 
Duchesses kissed the cross and departed, 
the Metropolitan blessed the troops and 
the vast throng of people with the cross, 
and the two Processions of the Cross re- 
turned one to the Church of Prince 
Viadimir, the other to the Cathedral of 
St. Isaac. All this time the rain had been 
dropping at intervals, but now, almost 
before the Imperial party had reached 
shelter on their yacht, and long before 
their subjects, permanent and temporary, 
bad dispersed, it descended violently, 
Not a carriage was to be had. Altho 
there are said to be more than 20,000 
droskies in Petersburg, I have never 
myself seen a number bigher than twelve 
thousaud and some hundreds. A _ great 
many of them go to the country in sum- 
mer, or to some of the lucrative resorts 
like Peterhof, or Krasnoye Seld, the great 
camp; and the few remaining thousands 
were captured by persons on the outskirts 
of the crowd. A friendly policeman— 
they were not all cross that day; afew 
retained traces of St. Viadimir’s Christian- 
izing influence—had warned me to keep 
away from the quay after the blessing of 
the water, assuring me that I should see 
people bathing in the sanctified stream, 
and ‘‘ allsorts of horrid things.” Of course 
I wanted to test the man’s veracity, and 
hastened tothe river bank as soon as the 
ceremonies were concluded, but I beheld 
nothing more dreadful than a few people 
washing their faces and dipping their 
hands in the recently blessed stream, Men 
were already engaged in stripping ‘* the 
Jordan” of its silken hangings, and the 
police boats were dispersing preparatory 
to allowing the resumption of trips by 
the river steamers. I had promised to yo 
to the ‘‘ Name Duy ”’ festivities of a name- 
sake of St. Vladimir’s, in a summer vil- 
lage on the Finland shore, about twenty- 
five versts distant, and, in spite of the 
weather, I attempted to keep my engage- 
ment. But the rain so flooded the river 
steamer which I took as the only means 
of reaching the station, that I was 
drenched, and devoted some iil-natured 
thoughts to Emperor William II for 
carrying Russia’s fine weather away with 
him. Knowing that the hospitality of 
the house whither I was bound would 
keep me feasting for many hours—proba- 
bly until the next morning—in spite of my 
soaked feet, I abandoned the trip, and set 
off for ‘‘ home,” twenty-five versts in the 
opposite direction, regretting deeply that 
I could not conclude the day fittingly by 
congratulating, in a namesake of the 
saint. -However, with dry shoes I also 
found an invitation to sharethe feast of 
another Vladimir,so that my day ended 
properly after all. 
The observing reader will notice that I 
have omitted several points in this de- 
scription. The detailed list of the Imperial 
personages present, for example, with 
their long patronymics. It would have 
occupied space, but has no historical or 
world-wide importance, -besides which, 
everything is in the nature of background 
when the Emperor and Empress are 
within eyeshot. The costumes of the 
populace? Nothing was to be seen in so 
dense a crowd except the variegated ker- 
chiefs on the heads of such women of the 
merchant and lower classes as wore any- 
thing at all; and the clouds and umbrellas 
interfered with the effect of even these. 
The uniforms of the soldiers and courtiers 
were simply masses of gold and color in 
such large spaces, while the Grand Duch- 
esses white dresses were equal, ,;to be 





the Guards Corps and the Alexander 





have been made of white cotton as far as 
the bearing upon the interest of any one 
but a fashion journal is concerned. In 
fact, nothing could leok satisfactorily 
brilliant on so cloudy a day, except the 
court lackeys in their scarlet plush knee- 
breeches and coats so covered with gold 
galloon figured with the Imperial eagle 
as to leave only a patch of cloth visible 
here and there; and the scarlet Cossacks. 
Hence my omission of details dear to the 
hearts of milliners. 
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DEATH has been busy of late in for- 

eign lands among those who were devoting 

their lives to art. One of its victims was 

Paul Rajon, the famous etcher, who had 

just returned to Paris from his second win- 

ter in New York, when he died in June 

at the age of only forty-six years. He was 

born at Dijon, and at first intended to de- 

vote himself to painting, working in the 

studios of the Beaux-Arts, and making his 

appearance at the Salon of 1865 with a por- 
trait of aiady. About this time, however, 

he turned his attention to etching, and 

soon it almost entirely absorbed him. In 
this art he was a pupil, or, at least, a 
follower of Flameng, but Gaucherel was 
likewise his master. Painter-etching 
was not entirely foreign to him, but his 
reputation was based upon his reproduc- 
tive work. Asa reproductive etcher he was 
one of the very foremost of our time, strong 
in all the technical requirements of the art, 
faithful to the originals before him, and 
yet producing work which was not a mere 
mechanical copy, but had an accent of in- 

dividuality and a charm peculiar to his 
own needle. A few reproductions from 
works of the old masters are among his best 
results, but he «devoted himself chiefly to 
the interpretation of modern paintings, and 
his masterpiece is, perhaps, the large plate 
after Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Darwin. 
Watts’s portrait of Dean Stanley and one 
of Cardinal Newman were also reproduced 
by him with singular success. Indeed, as 
the technique of these two painters is by no 
means of the best, and as Rajon’s was of the 
best, there must be many who would rather 
own one of these etchings than either of 
their originals. Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue 
Boy,” as rendered by Rajon, is a marvel of 
truth and beauty, and he also executed fine 
plates after Reynolds, Leighton, Baudry 
and Jules Bréton. At the time of his death 
he had just received a commission to etch a 
portrait of Lincoln. He never entirely 
abandoned painting, and in pastel was pe- 
culiarly at bome, revealing not ouly great 
strength combined with delicacy of hand, 
but a feeling for color which one would 
hardly have expected from one who guve 
most of his time to black-and-white. 
Sketchy portraits in crayon, either black, 
or red, or black and red, were among his 
most charming and individual productions. 
His loss is a real one to art, and he will be 
genuinely regretted by many friends whom 
he made during his two seasons in this 
city. 

Frank Holl is another who has gone over 
tothe majority this summer. The son of 
an engraver, he devoted himself from ear- 
liest youth to painting, and first made him- 
self a name by genre pictures of the senti- 
mentally domestic sort which is so beloved 
in England. But his best work, produced 
during the later years of his life, was in 
portraiture; and for some time past he had 
been ranked among the two or three best 
portrait-painters of England. His work 
suffered from the same fault which mars 
that of many other English painters—lack 
of technical accomplishment; but he was 
year by year developing and improving, 
and as he was only forty-three when he 
died we may believe that the best results 
of which he was capable still lay before 
him. Probably a more prosaic portrait- 
painter could not be found among men of 
ability and renown. There was not a par- 
ticle of what we call charm in his work, 
and it was distinguished by no graces of 
composition or of color. Nor did it seem 
as tho he ever saw much deeper than the 
epidermis—as tho he ever tried to paint 
more than the outer man in his average, ev- 
ery-day mood, in his most superficial aspect. 
But he had asingular power of “ catching 
a likeness,”’ and of painting it so that it 
made astrong impression upon the eye if 
not upon the mind—so that, altho we 
did not feel that the real man had been 





accepted in the mass, and might as well 


or forget his outer sheath. MHoll’s pro- 
ductions were of very even and equal ex- 
cellence, and there is no fact which con- 
tributes more to make a portrait-painter 
successful with the masses. One knew just 
what to expect from him and knew one 
would be sure to get it. If he nevereven 
approached the excellence, either intellect- 
ual or technical, of Sir John Millais’s best 
portraits, he never sank to the feebleness of 
his worst. He was, in short, a clever and 
able and ‘‘reliable” portrait-painter but 
not in any sense a great one, Yet great 
portrait-painters are so rare in England 
that his loss is a severe one. It is said that 
had he lived Mr. Holl would have come to 
America next winter. I doubt whether, 
had he done so, he would have had the suc- 
cess he achieved in England. Certainly he 
ought not to have been preferred to several 
American painters whom it would not be 
difficult to name. His sitters were almost 
always men, and he was chosen last winter 
to paint the portrait of Gladstone which 
was presented to the statesman on his 
golden wedding-day. 

Carel Vosmaer, who died in Holland not 
long ago in his sixty-third year, was one of 
the foremost art-critics of our time. His 
great work on Rembrandt is tamous all 
over the world, and almost equally so his 
writings on Franz Hals. Butin his own 
country be was a veritable king among 
critics, discussing everything in a weekly 
paper he edited and almost controlling pub- 
lic opinion in many matters of art; writing 
voluminously also in other places and lec- 
turing constantly as well, There is much 
that he has written which highly deserves 
translation into English but 1s as yet un- 
known outside of his own country. 

A man of a very different caliber, but one 
who, some thirty years ago, was widely re- 
spected as an art critic, died in Florence in 
June—James Jackson Jarves. His life was 
a wandering one. He was born in Boston 
in 1818, but lived for some time, if I am not 
mistaken, in Philadelphia. Sent as consul 
to Honolulu, he established the first news- 
paper the Sandwich Islands eversaw. All 
the later years of his life, however, were 
passed in Florence and devoted to various 
artistic and semi-artistic pursuits, at first 
chiefly to critical writing and afterward to 
the gathering and selling of collections of 
various kinds, and of more or less in- 
trinsic value. His writings do not 
seem of much importance to-day, be- 
ing sentimental and theoretic rather 
than exact, technical, critical in the true 
sense; and a great many of his senti- 
ments and theories being curiously astray 
from what the present generation believes, 
upon better grounds than his, to be the 
truth. Yetat the time they were printed they 
undoubtedly had a good influence in this 
country as awakening, if not always rightly 
directing, an interest in artistic things; and 
altho many of the collections he brought to 
America were worthless—some of them sur- 
prisingly so to have been brought by aman 
who, if he had no accurate knowledge of 
art, yet had lived for years with the best— 
others contained elements of genuine value. 
The best one was the first—the collection 
called by his name and now owned by Yale 
Ccllege. 
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THE Metropolitan Museum, of this city, is 
making rapid strides forward. The new 
building, now nearly completed, will 
double its capacity, and afford, for a few 


years, room for the rapidly increasing col- 
lections of art and archeology. The new 
building will be divided into a larger num- 
ber of rooms and galleries than the old, 
thus affording opportunity to put special 
collections by themselves. The new Egyp- 
tian collection, and the casts of statuary 
will be special new features, as also the 
Gold Room, for antique jewelry, cameos, 
and Orieutal seals. Atthe request of the 
Department of Public Parks, and by con- 
sequent order of the Trustees, the Museum 
will be closea to the public on Wednesday, 
October 3d, 1888, for the purpose of making 
the required rearrangement and trensfers 
from the new building to the old. 








Sanitary. 


SANITARY PAPERS AT THE SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


& THE Social Science Association is so well 
sustained in all its departments that it has 
become a power whose influence is felt upon 
all those questions which most concern the 
interests of the body politic. 

At the recent meeting held in Saratoga 
the first week of September, Wednesday, 
September 5th, was devoted to various pa- 
pers and discussions on this topic. Two 
papers of allied importance were presented 
by Dr. Curtis and Wm. A. Purrington, of 
New York. The first paper discussed the 
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icaldegree. It very strongly exposed some 
ofthe defects of the present systems. Dr. 
Curtis said that muoh had been accom- 
plished in the pasi few years in the general 
advancement of medicine as a practical 
science, but that there were great defects 
as to proper certification of the competency 
of practitioners. It is not merely that in 
this country the sale of nostrums is a very 
profitable industry or that many are vic 
tims tothe blandishments of the ungradu- 
ated quack or become victims to the seduc- 
tive influences of the mind-cure lady and 
the Christian scientist. As arule our med- 
ical colleges have no preliminary examina- 
tions for applicants, and four or five win- 
ter months spent in listening to lectures is 
quite sure to secure adiploma. He argued 
that medical institutions need to be prop- 
erly endowed, so that the professors should 
not depend for their livelihood upon the 
number of students they matriculate. 

The paper of Mr. Purrington had for its 
subject, How far can Legislation aid in 
Maintaining a Proper Standard of Medica! 
Education?” ‘‘The most important sugges- 
tions made were, that there should be pre- 
liminary examinations made of all appli- 
cants; that no school should be incorporated 
except by special act with evidence of its 
capacity both as to pecuniary and teaching 
plant to maintain a prescribed standard of 
medical education, and that the right of 
giving a diploma should not inhere in the 
medical faculty of the institution. Of these 
the last is the most important. Untilsome 
board of examiners is tormed free from any 
of the motives which may attach to particu- 
lar schools, we shall have an erroneous 
system While some colleges will be strict, 
the great majority will show a selfish 
favoritism and an easy-going virtue produc- 
tive of a low standard. 

Tne paper of Mrs. Dr. Brown, of New 
York, on the “Health and Occupation of 
Working-women,”’ presented compari-ons 
and statistics as to our own country and 
the more prominent European countries. 
Statistics show that iu Great Britain ani 
Ireland there are 4,544,179 women who ad- 
mit to ollowing some specific calling. The 
proportion is much smaller in this country. 
Tae many disabilities under which women 
labor were presented and discussed. The pa 
per pictured the health-destroyingmanufac- 
tories and tenement houses in which the wo- 
mea of large cities work, and portrayed how 
valuable lives were being shortened by evils 
which could only be prevented by thorough 
inspections and by legal regulations. The 
subject was well treated, but witb all the 
disclosures made there is stillan unexplored 
remainder which needs to be investigated 
Sir John Simon was right when he said 
that toe couvtry which summons its people 
to labor, should see to it that employments 
are followed under circumstances as little 
injurious to health as possible, 

The paper of Dr. Lucy M. Hall, of Brook 
lyn, which was read in the evening treated 
of the “Sanitary Condition of Country 
Homes.’’ In her usual happy style and 
with her careful collecticn and analysis of 
factsshe showed that the unsanitary con- 
dition of country houses are too largely 
overlooked. During a summer vacation in 
the New Engiand, the Middle, and the 
Western States she examined sixty-five of 
what she considered as the ordinary farm- 
hduses of the various sections. Some of 
the facts elicited were as follows: Little 
care is taken as to the character of subsoil 
and over half were locuted on wet clay soils. 
In about fifty-five per cent. the houses were 
too closely shaded and sunlight too much 
exciuded, not only from particular rooms 
but from the entire house. Besides care as 
to the character and proximity of shade 
trees she -uggests that there are too many 
front and rear porticos and that for protec- 
tion from the summer heat and sun, awn- 
ings should often be substituted. The 
statement surprises us that in the New 
England and Middle States sleeping rooms 
are almost wholly on the first floorand very 
largely so in the Western States. 

The “best parlor’ is, as arule, kept so 
closed as not to be fit for the reception of 
visitors. Ina majority of cases cellars were 
found to bedamporwet. Barnsand stables 
averaged in New England not more than 
50 feet from the houses. In New England 
the average distance of the out-house was 
28% feet; in the Middle States 33 feet, and in 
the Western States 664¢ feet. Slops were 
thrown from the back door in 77 per cent. 
of the New England farm-houses examine, 
and in 40 per cent. of those of the Middle 
States. Then follows a fearful record of 
the clinical histury of these 65 houses for 
several years. Rheumatism, lung affections, 
diphtheria and typhoid fever had played 
sad havoc. Ninety-three per cent. in New 
England had a record of lung affection and 

diphtheria and 55 per cent. of typhoid 





fever. The paper then proceeds with illus- 
trations and testimonies which enforce the 
need of a systematic survey of the sanitary 
condition of the farm-houses through most 
of the states. We would be gladif the en- 
tire paper could find its way into every farm- 
house of the land. 

Dr. H. D. Chapin, of New York, followed 
with a paper on *‘ The Struggle for Subsist- 
ence.” The embarrassments arising from 
immigration, from the liquor traffic, from 
the condition of tenement houses and the 
neglect of industrial training were forcibly 
presented. There was some valuable dis- 
cussion of all these papers, but the papers 
themselves presented the main point. The 
whole day did great credit to the Associa- 
tion as to its selection of persons, and to the 
authors as to their selection and treatmeut 
of subjects. It can be said that the Associa- 
tion, in all its departments, added to its 
reputation, and its volume, when publish- 
ed, should be in the hands of all interested 
in social problems, 





Science, 


J.B. STEERE, in American Naturalist, 
adds considerable to our knowledye of edi- 
ble birds’ nests—regarded as a rare delicacy 
in Chinese cookery—*ho he still evidently 
sticks to the old notion that the gelatin of 
which the nests are in part or wholly made, 
is a fluid secreted from the salivary glands 
of the Swifts that make the nests, which 
liquid hardens on exposure to the air. As 
far as our own chimney Swifts are con- 
cerned, it has beea proved that the gum 
with which the twigs are fastened together 
is of vegetable and not of animal character; 
and that in the case brought to the notice 
of a scientific institution—the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia—where 
the matter was investigated, the gum was 
found to belong tothe cherrytree. In the 
case of the edible birds’ nest, the ‘‘gum” 
has been proved to be a sea weed brought 
by the bird often from long distances. The 
new points illustrated by Mr. Steere’s pa- 
per is an actual description of the places 
where the birds build, into which he was 
introduced by an Iudian nest-gatherer in 
the Philippine Islands, and is descrip:ion 
of the nest- bnilding itself. The birds build 
in the caves in utter darkness, and it takes 
nearly a month to finish one nest. They are 
collected by the Indians before egg laying 
begins. None of the eggs in the cave visited 
were laid as the gatherer had been there 
less than three weeks before. The nests 
were pure white in color, made of ‘* little 
fibers interwoven with each other,’’ which 
it is surprising did not suggest a doubt as 
to its being made of “ salivary liquid hard- 
ened by exposure to the air,’’ as the ency- 
clopedias say, ‘‘and were stil] soft and 
damp.”’ The entrance to these caves is of- 
ten long, dark, and tortuous, and it is sur- 
prising how the adventurous birds find the 
caves out. An interesting fact is that near 
the mouth of some of the caves, where there 
is faint light, the nests are made of grass 
and lichens, tho fastened by the bird’s gum. 
Mr. Steere says these pests are evidently 
made by the same species of bird, tho not, 
of course, by the same individuals. These 
Swifts deposit two eggs, and continue year 
after year in the same nest if not disturbed, 
adding to the nest each time. The young 
build beside, and often attached to the par- 
ent nests. The skin of a snake, eight or ten 
feet in length, was seen by Mr. Steere, who 
has reason to believe that the dangers to 
the nest-gatherers from these creatures are 
not wholly mythical. 


...-Tho no one has succeeded in locating 
an organ for hearing in spiders, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Peckham, who have been 
studying closely their mental powers, find 
they are not wholly insensible to sound. 
Experiments were made with the tuning- 
fork. In regard to smell they found only 
three species of the many experimented on 
that did not respond to any test. Memory 
was tested in connection with maternal 
feelings. Their cocoons were removed. 
Among the section Lycosid@, no species 
was found that remembered or cared for it 
over forty-eight hours. Of another section, 
asmall spider, T'’heridium globosum, took 
to her cocoon after fifty-one hours. Several 
species of spiders, that usually remain near 
their cocoons for from fifteen to twenty 
days, seemed to torget them after removal 
for twenty-four hours. Teu or twelve 
inches seem to be about as far as a spider 
can see. ‘They have some idea of color—red 
seeming to be the most taking of all. This 
was tested by taking advantage of their 


seuse of fear. In two hundred and thirty- 
seven trials, one hundred and eighty-one 
went to the red, thirty-two to the yellow, 
thirteen to the green, and eleven to the 
green refugium, 








Personalities. 


WAR romances seem never to cease 
from newspaper columns, at least. Mrs. 
Mary Moore, who keeps a boarding-house 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., received a letter from 2 
New Orleans lawyer recently, announcing 
the death of Henry C. Willett in that city, 
and informing her that he had devised to 
her by his will $5,000. Mrs. Moore is the 
duughter of John Miller, a farmer, who lived 
during the war near Gettysburg, Penn. 
While the great battle was raging Mr. Mil- 
ler’s baron was used as a hospital, one of the 
first patients admitted being the farmer’s 
eldest son. On the third day of the battle 
Lieucvenant Henry C. Willett, a Confeder- 
erate officer, was sent to the barn witha 
shattered arm, and Miss Miller, now Mrs. 
Moore, nursed him. After his recovery he 
proposed marriage to her, but she, remem- 
bering her wounded brother and another 
who lost his life in the same battle, refused 
him. Then they parted, but not before the 
young lady had givea the lieutenant a lock 
of her hair. Later Miss Miller married and 
had almost forgotten this episode when the 
lawyer’s letter reached her. With th.s mis- 
sive came the lock of hair that she had 
xiven the Confederate soldier twenty-five 
years ago. 


....-Mrs. Leonora Barry, who occupies a 
unique position in the Knights of Labor as 
an investigator of women’s work, is a tall, 
slender woman of thirty, with large black 
eyes and expressive features. She has a 
loud, clear voice, and expresses herself 
fluently and with enthusiasm. Mrs. Barry 
is nuw in town with her secretary. She 
travels continually in her efforts to find out 
the conditions‘ of labor as they affect 
women. She hasa set of blanks prepared, 
and her method is waen she goes to a place 
to get her tirst information from some local 
assembly of the Koights. Then she en- 
deavors, on the part of the employés, to 
get these blanks filied out, if in no other 
way by waylaying them in the street or dis- 
covering their homes. By interviews with 
employers, on one pretext or another, she 
gets the other side. 


...-A remarkable incident in the annals 
of despair, if not heroism, lately occurred 
on the west coast of Atrica. The king of 
Falaha, being attacked by a Mohammedan 
force and finding resistance impossible, as- 
sembled his family and principal officers, 
and after addressing them and intimating 
his determination never to accept Moham- 
medanism and inviting those who did not 
agree with him to go away, he applied a 
light to a large quantity of gunpowder col- 
lected for the purpose and blew the palace 
and all who were in it to pieces. 


....A correspondent says of the late 
George Gabriel, of New Haven, recently al- 
luded to in this column, that Mr. Gabriel’s 
large fortune was by no means the result of 
his labor with his own hands at the trade of 
‘*a repairer of umbrellas and parasols’ as 
so many of the newspapers reiterated, but 
to successful land speculations, which ulti- 
mately added greatly to his estate. He was 
a man of very considerable literary culture 
and taste and possessed a fine library. 


....Capt. J. B. Ford, of Albany, is said to 
be the originator of the plate-glass industry 
in this country; and the first sheet of plate 
glass manufactured in the United States is 
still doing duty in one of the show windows 
of a store in Pearl Street in the city named. 
The glass was manufactured by Captain 
Ford at th« plate-glass werks there, when 
that gentleman was operating them many 
years ago. 


....-The King of the Belgians hates tobac- 
co, never wears gloves, and goes bareheaded 
as much as possible. He is fond of bathing 
but does not swim. Geography and lan- 
guages are his favorite studies, and he has 
traveled in almost every Asiatic country. 
He is a handsome map, slightly built but 
muscular, with blue eyes and a big brown 
beard touched with gray. 


....The late Rev. Eiward Thring, head- 
master of Uppingham School, whose por- 
trait adorns the current number of The 
Century, wrote of the published sermons of 
an American preacher that they were ‘on 
the whole the best sermons he had ever 
read.’”’ The volume to which he referred 
was ‘‘ The Simplicity that is in Christ,’’ by 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 


....The Duchess of Galliera is stated to 
have donated the sum of $100,000 for the 
establishment of a model pharmacy to be 
connected with her hospital ot San Andrea 
in Genoa. Medicines will be dispensed free 
of charge to the poor, against which form of 
charity some apothecaries appear to have 
protested. 











pele. 


WHEN the rubber market declines, it 
might be appropriately called a gum drop, 
— Puck, 


....A marriage certificate properly comes 
under the head of noose paper, does it not? 
—Binyhamton Republican. 


....Brown says heis going to study the 
language of Finland in order to get the 
proper Finnish tc his education. 


.-A learned man of Genoa claims to 
have diseovered that Columbus was morose 
and solemn, while Vespucci was Americus, 
—Exchange. 


....A yacht containing a party of lawyers 
was recently capsized among a school of 
sharks. Total deaths, four lawyers, seven 
sharks.— Epoch. 


...-A party of Philadelphia scientists ig 
on its way to restore the site of Babylon. It 
will also probably remove the cataract of 
the Ganges.— Puck. 


....Jim Keene is said to have made $2,000,- 
000 in Wall Street witnin the last two weeks. 
Jim has a Keene eye to the main chance.— 
Pittsburg Chronicle. 


....A boy’s ambition is to go back to 
school in the fall all tanned up. The 
school-master’s ambition is to tan him up 
some more.—Boston Transcript. 


.... We pity the young fellow who wants 
to vote but will lack aday of being twenty- 
one on electionday. He must feel lack-a- 
day-sical.—Springfield Republican. 


-...Nervous Passenger: ‘‘ And you are 
sure thereis no danger, officer ?’’ Officer: 
* Not a bit. The captain's just gone to take 
a nap because it’s too foggy to see any- 
thing.’’—Life. 


-...‘* What did the editor offer you for 
your poem?” “Twodollars.’’ ‘ That was 
an insult. What did you say to him?” 
‘Nothing. [simply pocketed the insult.” 
—Boston Gazette, 


----Cholly: “I say, Binx, did you ever 
witness a burial at sea?” Binz: “No, 
never saw a burial, but we had a wake be- 
hind us all the way over last trip.’’—Chris 
tian Guardian, 


....A health journal wants to know what 
is the best position in which to sleep. We 
sheuld say some such position as proof- 
reader on the Congressional Record r one 
of our comic papers.— Harper’s Bazar. 

....-Buyer: ** How much are these trou- 
sers, Mr. Solomons?” Mr. S.: ‘Vell, mein 
freund, ve are yust givin’ dose pants avay.”’ 
Buyer (effusively): ‘“‘Thanks, thanks! Ill 
take this pair.”” [Exit rapidly with trousers.]} 
—Life. 


..Pa: ‘*‘ What would you like to be 
when you grow up, Johnny? Johnny: “I 
think I’ll be asoldier’’ ‘* You might get 
killed.” ‘‘ Whoby?” ‘* By the enemy, of 
course”’ ‘* Well, then, I guess I had better 
be the enemy.’’—Tevzas Siftings. 


....“*L understand that Colonel Blear is 
very wealthy.”’ ** Well, he’s worth about 
$100,000’ ‘*‘How did he makeit?” “He 
made it out of coal oil.’ ‘Indeed ?”’ ‘Yes; 
bis wife lit the fire with kerosene, and he 
got all her money.’”’—Lincoln Journal, 


oer Jovial Bachelor: ‘Well, Charlie, my 
boy, I hear you are going abroad chis fall ?”’ 
Young Anglo-Maniuc: **Ya-as, I expect to: 
go—er—I shall spend most of my time in 
London, yer know.” J. B.: “Toacquirethe 
language, [ suppose.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Mr. Isarestein (to school-teacher) 
“How vas leedle Jacob getting on mit 
arithmetic?’ Teacher: *‘Heis doing nicely, 


Mr. Isaacstein; he is in percentage now.” 
Mr Isaaestein: **Vas dot so! Vell, don’d 
you teach dot poy nodding less than von 
hunodert percent. He vos tvo young yet to 
study very hard.”’—Exchange. 


....Mr. A.: “After Browning, which of 
the English poets do you most admire?” 
Miss R. (of Boston, thoughtfuily): ‘‘ The 
Lake School and Scott; but for enduring 


mental food, which gently nourishes, but 
does not excite, 1 prefer Crabbe’s Tales.” 
Mr. P. (from Chicago, who bas heard the 
last dozen words): “Gosh! What a diet! 
No wouder she’s thin.’’—Life. 


....A sleeper isone who sleeps. A sleeper 
is that in which the sleeper sleeps. A sleep 
er is thaton which the sleeper runs while 
the sleeper sleeps. Therefore, while the 
sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the steeper 
carries the sleeper over the sleeper under 
the sleeper until the sleeper which carries 


the sleeper jumps the sleeper and wakes the 
sleeper in the sleeper by striking the sleep- 
er under tne sleeper on the sleeper, and 
there is no longer any Goeges sleeping in 
the sleeper on the sleeper.— Boston Journal 
of Commerce, 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


GENERAL HARRISON’s acceptance of the 
Presidential nomination by the Republican 
Party was published on Wednesday of last 
week. We give the letter in full. 


“ INDIANAPOLIS, IND., September 11th. 
« Hon. M. M. EsTEE AND OTHERS, Committee : 

“Gentlemen: When your Committee visited 
meon the 4th of July last and presented the 
official announcement of my nomination for the 
presidency of the United States by the Republi- 
can Convention, I promised as soon as practica- 
ple to communicate to you a more formal ac- 
ceptance of the nomination. Since that time 
the work of receiving and addressing almost 
daily large delegations of my fellow-citizens has 
notonly occupied all of my time, but has in 
some Measure rendered it unnecessary for me 
touse this letter asa medium of communicating 
tothe public my views upon the questions in- 
yolved in the campaign. I appreciate very 
highly the confidence and respect manifested by 
the Convention, and accept the nomination, 
witha feeling of gratitute and a full sense of 
the resronsibilities which accompany it. 

“It is a matter of congratulation that the dec- 
larations of the Chicago Convention upon the 
questions that now attract the interest of our 
people are so clear and emphatic. There is fur- 
ther cause of congratulation in the fact that the 
Convention utterances of the Democratic Party, 
if inany degree uncertain or contradictory, can 
now be judged and interpreted by executive 
acts and messages and by definite propositions 
in legislation. This is especially true of what 
ispopularly known as the Tariff question. The 
issue Cannot now be obscured, It is not a con- 
test between schedules, but between wide- 
apart principles. The foreign competitors of 
our market have, with quick instincts, seen 
how one issue. of this contest may bring them 
advantage, and our own peopleare not so dull 
asto miss or neglect the grave interests that 
are involved for them. The assault upon our 
protective system is open and defiant. Protec- 
tion is assailed as unconstitutional in law or as 

vicious in principle, and those who hold such 
viewssincerely cannot stop short of an absolute 
elimination from our Tariff laws of the princi- 
ple of protection. The Mills Bill is only a step, 
but itis toward an object that the leaders of 
Democratic thought and legislation have clearly 
in mind. 

“The important question is not so much the 
length of the step as the direction of it. Judged 
by the executive message of December last, by 
the Mills Bill, by the debates in Congress, and 
by the St. Louis platform, the Democratio Party 
will, if supported by the country, place the 
Tariff laws upona purely revenue basis. This 
is practical free trade—free trade in the Eng- 
lish sense. The legend upon the banner may 
not be “ free trade”; it may be the more ob- 
senre motto, “tariff reform ”; but neither the 
banner nor the inscription is conclusive, nor, 
indeed, very important. The assault itself is 
the important fact. 

“Those who teach that the import duty upon 
foreign goods sold in our market is paid by the 
consumer, and that the price of the domestic 
competing article is enhanced to the amount of 
theduty on the imported article—that every 
million of dollars collected for customs duties 
represents many millions more which do not 
reach the Treasury, but are paid by our citi- 
zens as the increased cost of domestic produc- 
tions resulting from the Tariff laws—may not 
intend to discredit in the minds of others our 
system of levying duties on competing foreign 
products, but it is clearly already discredited 
intheirown. We cannot doubt, without im- 
pugning their integrity, that if free to act upon 
theirconvictions they woul. so revise our laws 
astolay the burden of the customs revenue 
upon articles that are not produced in this 
country, and to place upon the free list all 
competing foreign products. 

“I do not stop to refute this theory as to the 
effect of our Tariff duties. Those who advance 
it are students of maxims and not of the mar- 
kets. They may be safely allowed to call their 
project ‘tariff reform,’ if the people under- 
stand thatin the end the argument compels 
free trade in all competing products. This end 
May not be reached abruptly, and its approach 
May be accompanied with some expressions of 
sympathy for our protected industries and our 
working people, but it will certainly come if 
these early steps do not arouse the people to 
effective resistance. 

“The Republican Party holds that a protect- 
ive tariff is constitutional, wholesome, and 
hecessary. We do not offera fixed schedule, 
but a principle. We will revise the schedule, 

Modify rates, but always with an intelligent 
Prevision as to the effect upon domestic produc- 
tion and the wages of our working people. We 
believe it to be one of the worthy objects of 
tariff legislation to preserve the American 
market for American producers, and to main- 
tain the American scale of wages by adequate 
discriminating duties upon foreign competing 
products. The effect of lower rates and larger 
importations upon the public revenue is contin- 
gent and doubtful, but not so the effect upon 
American productions and American wages. 

“Less work and lower wages must be ac- 
cepted as the inevitable result of the increased 
offering of foreign goods in our market. By 
Way of recompense for this reduction in his 
Wages and the loss of the American market, it 
is suggested that. the diminished wages of the 
Workingman will have an undiminished pur- 








ehasing power, and that he will be able to 
make up for the loss of the home market by an 
enlarged foreign market. Our workingmen 
have the settlement of the question in their 
own hands. They now obtain higher wages and 
live more comfortably than those of any other 
country, They will make choice between the 
substantial advantages they have in hand and 
the deceptive promises and forecasts of those 
theorizing reformers. They will decide for 
themselves and for the country whether the 
protective system shall be continued or de- 
stroyed. 

“The fact of a Treasury surplus, the amount 
of which is variously stated, has directed pub- 
lic attention to a consideration of the methods 
by which the national income may best be re- 
duced to the level of a wise and necessary ex- 
»penditure. This condition has been seized upon 
by those who are hostile to protective customs 
duties as an advantageous base of atack upon 
our Tariff laws. They have magnified and 
nursed the surplus, which they affect to depre- 
ciate, seemingly for the purpose of exaggera- 
ting the evil in order to reconcile the people to 
the extreme remedy they propose. A proper 
reduction of the revenue does not necessitate 
and should not suggest the abandonment or 
impairment of the protective system. The 
methods suggested by our Convention will not 
need to be exhausted in order to effect the nec- 
essary reduction. We are likely to be called 
upon, I think, to make a present choice between 
the surrender of our protective system and the 
entire repeal of the internal taxes. Such a con- 
tingency, in view of the present relation of ex- 
penditures to revenues, is remote. The inspec- 
tion and regulation of the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine is important, and the rev- 
enue derived from it is not so great that the re- 
peal of the law need enter into any plan of rev- 
enue reduction. The surplus now in the Treas- 
ury should be used in the purchase of bonds. 
The law authorizes this use of it; and if it is 
not needed for current or deficiency appropria- 
tions, the people, and not the banks in which it 
has been deposited, should have the advantage 
of its use by stopping interest upon the pub- 
lic debt. Atleast those who needlessly hoard 
it should not be allowed to use the fear of a 
monetary stringency, thus produced, to coerce 
public sentiment upon other questions. 

“Closely connected with the subject of the 
Tariff is that of the importation of foreign labor- 
ers under contracts of service to be performed 
here. The law now in force prohibiting such 
contracts received my cordial support in the 
Senate, and such amendments as may be found 
recessary effectively to deliver our workingmen 
and women from this most inequitable form of 
competition will have my sincere advocacy. 
Legislation prohibiting the importation of 
laborers under contracts to serve here will, 
however, afford very inadequate relief to our 
working people if the system of protective du- 
ties is broken down. If the products of Ameri- 
can shops must compete in the American mar- 
ket, without favoring duties, with the products 
of cheap foreign labor, the effect will be differ- 
ent, if at all, only in degree, whether the cheap 
laborer is across the street or over the sea. Such 
competition will soon reduce wages here to the 
level of those abroad, and when that condition 
is reached we will not need any laws forbid- 
ding the importation of laborers under contract. 
They will have no inducement to come, and the 
employer no inducement to send for them. 

“In the earlier years of our history public 
agencies, to promote immigration were com- 
mon. The pioneer wanted a neighbor with 
more friendly instincts than the Indian. Labor 
was scarce and fully employed. But thedayof 
the immigration bureau has gone by. While 
our doors will continue open to proper immigra- 
tion, we do not need to issue special ‘invitations 
to the inhabitants of other countries to come to 
our shores or to share our citizenship. Indeed, 
the necessity of some inspection and limitation 
is obvious. We should resolutely refuse to per- 
mit foreign governments to send their paupers 
and criminals to our ports. Weare also clearly 
under aduty to defend our civilization by ex- 
cluding alien races whose ultimate assimilation 
with our people is neither possible nor desirable. 
The family has been the nucleus of our best 
immigration, and the home the most potent as- 
similating force in our civilization. 

“The objections to Chinese immigration are 
distinctive and conclusive, and are now so gen- 
erally accepted as such that the question has 
passed entirely beyond the stage of argument. 
The laws relating to this subject would, if I 
should be charged with their enforcement, be 
faithfully executed. Such amendments or fur- 
ther legislation as may be necessary and proper 
to prevent evasions of the laws and to stop fur- 
ther Chinese immigration would also meet my 
approval. The expression of the Convention 
upon this subject is in entire harmony with my 
views. 

“Our civil compact isa government by ma- 
jorities, and the law loses its sanction and the 
magistrate our respect when this compact is 
broken. The evil results of election frauds do 
not expand themselves upon the voters whoare 
robbed of their rightful influence in public af- 
fairs. The individual or community or party 
that practices or connives at election frauds 
has suffered irreparable injury, and will sooner 
or later realize that to exchange the American 
system of majority rule for minority control is 
not only unlawful and unpatriotic, but very 
unsafe for those who promote it. The disfran- 
chisement of a single legal elector by fraud or 
intimidation isa crime too grave to be regarded 
lightly. The right of every qualified elector to 
cast one free ballot and to have it honestly 





counted must not be questioned. Every consti- 





tutional power should be used to make this 
right secure and punish frauds upon the bal- 
lot. 

“Our colored people do not ask special leg- 
islation in their interest, but only to be made 
secure in the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. They will, however, naturally mis- 
trust the sincerity of those party kaders who 
appeal to their race for support only in those 
localities where the suffrage is free, and elec- 
tion results doubtful, and compass their dis- 
franchisement where their votes would be con- 
trolling and their choice cannot be co>-rced. 

“The nation, not less than the states, is de- 
pendent for prosperity and security upon the 
intelligenceand morality of the people. This 
common interest very early suggested national 
aid in the establishment and endowment of 

schools an‘! coileges inthe new states. There 
is, I believe, a present exigency that calls for 
still more liberal and direct appropriations in 
aid of common-school education in the United 
States. 

“The Territorial form of government is a 
temporary expedient, not a permanent civil 
condition. It is adapted to the exigency that 
suggested it, but becomes inadequate and even 
oppressive when applied to fixed and populous 
communities. Several territories are well able 
to bear the burdens and discharge the duties of 
free commonwealths in the American Union. 
To exclude them is to deny the just rights of 
their people, and may well excite their indig- 
nant process. No question of the political pref- 
erence of the people of a territory should close 
against them the hospitable door which has 
opened to two-thirds of the existing states. But 
admission should be resolutely refused to any 
territory a majority of whose people cherish 
institutions that are repugnant to our civiliza- 
tion or inconsistent with a Republican form of 
government. 

“The declaration of the Convention against 
‘all combinations of capital, organized in 
Trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the 
condition of trade among eur citizens,’ is in 
harmony with the views entertained and pub- 
licly expressed by me long before the assem- 
bling of the Convention. Ordinarily capital 
shares the losses of idleness with labor; but 
under the operation of the Trust, in some of 
its forms, the wage-worker alone suffers loss, 
while idle capital receives its dividends from 
atrust fund. Producers who refuse to join the 
combination are destroyed, and competition as 
an element of prices is eliminated. It cannot 
be doubted that the legislative authority should 
and will find a method of dealing fairly and 
effectively with these and other abuses con- 
nected with this subject. 

“It can hardly be necessary for me to say 
that I am heartily in sympathy with the decla- 
ration of the Convention upon the subject of 
pensions to our soldiers and sailors. What they 
gave and what they suffered I had some oppor- 
tunity to observe, and, in a small measure to 
experience. They gave ungrudgingly; it was 
not a trade, but an offering. The measure was 
heaped up, running over. What they achieved 
only a distant generation can adequately tell. 
Without attempting to discuss particular propo- 
sitions, I may add that measures in behalf of 
the surviving veterans of the War and of the 
families of their dead comrades should be con- 
ceived and executed in a spirit of justice and of 
the most grateful liberality, and that, in the 
competition for civil appointment, honorable 
military service should have appropriate recog- 
nition. 

“The law regulating appointments to the 
classified Civil Service received my support in 
the Senate, in the beliet that it opened the way 
to a much needed reform. I still think so, and 
therefore cordially approve the clear and forci- 
ble expression of the Convention upon this sub- 
ject. The law should have tbe aid of a friendly 
interpretation, and be faithfully and vigorously 
enforced. All appointments under it should be 
absolutely free from partisan considerations 
and influence. Some extensions of the classified 
list are practicable and desirable, and further 
legislation extending the reform to other 
branches of the service to which itis applicable 
would receive my approval. In appointments 
to every grade and department, fitness and not 
party service should be the essential and dis- 
criminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the 
only sure tenure of office. Only the interests of 
the public service should suggest removals from 
office. I know the practical difficulties attend- 
ing the attempt to apply the spirit of the Civil 
Service rules to all appointments and remoyals. 
It will, however, be my sincere purpose, if 
elected, to advance the reform. 

**T notice with pleasure that the Convention 
did not omit to express its solicitude forthe pro- 
motion of virtue and temperance among our peo- 
ple. The Republican Party has always been 
friendly to everything that tended to make the 
home-life of our people free, pure and prosper- 
ous, and will in the future be true to its history 
in this respect, 

‘Our relations with foreign powers should be 
characterized by friendliness and respect. The 
right of our people and of our ships to hospita- 
ble treatment should be insisted upon with dig- 
nity and firmness. Our nation is too great, 
both in material strength and in moral power, 
to indulge in bluster or to be suspected of 
timorousness. Vacillation and inconsistency 
are as incompatible with successful diploma 
cy as they are with the national dignity. We 
should especially cultivate and extend our dip- 
lomatic and commercial relations with the 
Central and South American States. Our fish- 
eries should be fostered and protected. The 
hardships and risks that are the necessary in- 


by an inhospitable exclusion from the near- 
lying ports. The resources of a firm, digni- 
fied and consistent diplomacy are undoubtedly 
equal to the prompt and peaceful solution of 
the diffieulties that now exist. Our neighbors 
will surely not expect in our ports a commer- 
cial hospitality they deny to us in theirs. 

“IT cannot extend this letter by a special ref- 
erence to other subjects upon which the Con- 
vention gave an expression. In respect to them, 
as well as to those I have noticed, Iam in entire 
agreement with the declarations of the Conven- 
tion. The resolutions relating to the coinage, 
to the rebuilding of the navy, to coast defenses, 
and to public lands express conclusions to all 
of which I gave my support in the Senate. 
“Inviting a calm and thoughtful considera- 
tion of these public questions, we submit them 
to the people. Their intelligent patriotism and 
the good Providence that made and has kept us 
a nation will lead them to wise and safe conclu- 
sions. Very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, BENJAMIN HARRISON.” 


....The yellow-fever scourge shows no 
abatement, the weather being such as to 
encourage the spread of the disease. The 
people are praying for frost. On Sunday 
there were seventy-four new cases and nine 
deaths, and up to that date there had been 
in all 995 cases and 126 deaths. South Caro- 
lina is alarmed over the outbreak of the 
epidemic at Hendersonville, whither refu- 
gees from Jacksonville, Fla., had fled. New 
York had its first and only case last week, 
and it resulted in the death of a distin- 
guished English scientist, Richard A. Proc- 
tor. The donations of Northerners for the 
relief of the people of Jacksonville have been 
generous. The subscriptions forwarded by 
Mayor Hewitt alone amount to more than 
$30,000. 


....-The Democrats of New York, in their 
State Convention last week, nominated 
David B. Hill for Governor, Edward F. 
Jones for Lieutenant-Governor and John 
Clinton Gray for Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals. The platform adupted approved the 
national platform of the Democratic Party, 
favored the exclusion of the Chinese and 
the revision of laws relating to immigra- 
tion with a view to protecting our working- 
men, opposed trusts, approved Governor 
Hill’s veto of the Saxton Electoral Bill, 
condemned the Republican Party of the 
state for its course in matters relating to 
High License, favored home rule for cities, 
declared against special legislation, etc. 


....On Friday morning last a railroad ac- 
cident occurred at Aukenytown, a small 
station on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
about thirty miles from Newark, O. The 
engineer and the baggage-master were 
killed instantly, and fatal injuries were in- 
flicted on five, and severe injuries on twen- 
ty-six others. 


....The President signed last week the 
first bill passed by Congress to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United 
States. The bill was framed originally in 
anticipation of the ratification of the Senate 
amendments to the Chinese Treaty by 
China. 


FOREIGN. 

....Michael Davitt has issued a statement 
embodying testimony which he wishes to 
give before the Parnell Commission. He 
says that Mr. Parnell’s official connection 
with the movement began with the organi- 
zation of the League in October, 1879. Mr. 
Parnell, during his absence in America in 
the winter of 1879, forwarded to the League 
£50,000 to be distributed for the relief of dis- 
tress. In 1880, Davitt, going to America to 
form an auxiliary League, was expelled 
from the Irish Republican Brotherhood for 
advocacy of constitutional agitation. Since 
then there has been constant hostility be- 
tween the Leaguers and the Fenians. On 
the morning following the Phoenix Park 
murders Davitt met Mr. Parnell, who, 
greatly excited, said he had resolved to send 
his resignation to the Cork electors that 
very day, retiring utterly from Irish poli- 
tics. Mr. Parnell declared that no man 
could be safe when irresponsible conspira- 
tors organized deeds of that kind, aiming 
deadly blows at the constitutional move- 
ment on the threshold of victory. Davitt 
succeeded in persuading him to reconsider. 
Mr. Davitt was afterward condemned to be 
shot by the council of dynamiters of the 
Rossa faction, because he had denounced 
the use of dynamite. 


....Signor Brin, Italian Minister of 
Marine, at a dinner given on Friday last 
by his electors, said that the navy, which in 
1866 was valued at $30,000,000, is now valued 
at $70,000,000. The recent maneuvers bore 
testimony tothe fact that a large portion 
of the fleet could be manned without re- 
course to unusual recruiting measures, The 
progress made in naval affairs was very 
satisfactory, considering that Italy did not 





cidents of the business should not be increased 


aim at an aggressive policy. 
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GENERAL HARRISON’S LETTER. 


EVERY speech General Harrison has 
made since he was nominated—and he has 
spoken almost daily—every letter he has 
written, and every public appearance he 
has made, has served to confirm the Re- 
publican Party in the belief that the Chi- 
cago Convention selected the right man 
to succeed Grover Cleveland. The more 
the people see of him the more they feel 
that ‘‘ precisely such a man,” as Dr. Storrs 
says, ‘‘ should be at the head of this na- 
tion.”” He grows in favor daily, and will 
continue so to grow until the campaign 
ends in his elevation to what Mr. Cleve- 
land calls the ‘‘ highest earthty honor.” 
His letter of acceptance cannot but 1n- 
crease the respect and admiration felt for 
him and attract supporters to his stand- 
ard, 

General Harrison’s letter follows Mr. 
Cleveland’s closely in point cf time, but in 
no other respect. There is more occasion 
for contrast than for comparison. The one 
is clear and crisp and strong; the other 
is ‘adroit, superficial, verbose. The one 
is modest and simple and effective; the 
other strained, pretentious, affected. The 
one shows high and noble qualities of 
mind and character; the other betrays 
insincerity and vanity and mediocrity. 
General Harrison writes as an American 
who has studied the great questions which 
are in issue, and has reached sound and 
clear conclusions—conclusions in harmony 
with our history, our experience and our 
hope for the future. Mr. Cleveland writes 
as one not in sympathy with our Ameri- 
can policy, and as desiring to conceal the 
conclusions to which his statements legit- 
imately lead—conclusions which are not 
in harmony with our policy in the past, 
our development in the future, or with 
the facts of the present. On their letters 
alone it would not be difficult to discover 
where the superiority lies. 

General Harrison’s letter is remarkably 
terse, and it abounds in striking epi- 
grams. We have selected a number of the 
most telling sentences, and they will be 
found on the next page. They make, 
taken together, an admirable summary of 
the whole letter. Those who read them 
will have a desire to read the letter itself. 
Those who have read the letter will tind 
it pleasant and profitable to read these 
pithy paragraphs again. They indicate 
that Mr. Harrison’s state papers will be 
such as the public will delight to read. 





A large part of the letter is devoted, as 
was to be expected, to the Tariff issue. 
This is the great issue of the campaign, 
whether universally admitted or not, and 
the Republican nominee bas stated with 
great clearness and force the policy of the 
Republican Party. ‘‘It is not,” he de- 
clares in one ef his most striking epi~ 
grams, ‘‘a contest between schedules, 
but between wide-apart principles,’ and 
it is “‘ not,” he adds, ‘‘ so much the length 
of the step as the direction of it,” and the 
direction of it is *‘ practical Free Trade.” 
To his mind the Tariff is not ‘‘ vicious, in- 
equitable and illogical,” but ‘‘ constitu- 
tional, wholesome and necessary”;and he 
happily describes those who argue with 
the President that to the price of im- 
ported and the corresponding domestic 
articles is added the amount of the duty, 
as ‘‘ students of maxims and not of the 
markets.” We do not contend, as he puts 
it, for a ‘‘ fixed schedule, but a principle.” 
On the contrary we propose to “‘ revise 
the schedule, modify rates,” but always 
with intelligent prevision as to the inter- 
ests of our producers and laborers. This 
is the Republican position, stated with ad- 
mirable brevity and clearness, Anybody 
can comprehend it, and everybody ought 
to be able to approve it. 

General Harrison’s views as to trusts, 
pensions, temperance, education, ballot 
reform, foreign relations, and the admis- 
sion of territories to statehood are sound 
and wise. He believes that legislative 
authority can and will be found to deal 
with the abuses of trusts ; that the ‘‘ pres- 
ent exigency calls for still more liberal 
and direct appropriations in aid of com- 
mon school education in the states”’; that 
a liberal and just policy should be pur- 
sued in the granting of pensions, and that 
the Republican Party will continue to be 
friendly, as in the past, to all that tends 
to make our home life ‘free, pure and 
prosperous.” 

On the question of Civil Service Reform 
his letter is especially emphatic. On this 
point its contrast with President Cleve- 
land’s, whose pledges, four years ago, 
made him the idol of the reformers, is 
significant. We cannot forbear to follow 
the Sun’s example, and place the two ut- 
terances in parallel columns : 


FromMr.Cleveland’s 
letter. 

‘* A strict and stead- 
fast adherenee to the 
principles of civil 
service reform, and a 
thorough execution 
of the laws passed for 
their enforcement, 
thus permitting to 
our people the ad- 
vantages of business|therefore _ cordially 
methods in the opera-|#Pprove the clear 
tion of their Govern-|404d, forcible expres- 
ment.” sion of the Conven- 
tion upon this subject. 
The law should have 
the aid of a friendly 
interpretation, and be 
faithfully and vigor- 
ously enforced. All 
appointments under 
it should be absolute- 
ly free from partisan 
considerations and 
influence. Some ex- 
tensious of the classi- 
fied list are practica- 
ble and desirable, and 
further legislation ex- 
tending the reform to 
other branches of the 
subject to which it is 
applicable would re- 
ceive my approval. 
In appointments to 
every grade and de- 
partment, fitness and 
not party service 
should be the essen- 
tial and discriminat- 
ing test, and fidelity 
and efficiency the only 
sure tenure of office. 
T know the practical 
difficulties attending 
the attempt to apply 
the spirit of the civil 
service rules to all 
appointments and re- 
movals. It will, how- 
ever, be my sincere 


From Gen, 
son’s letter. 
“The law regulat- 

ing apointments to 

the classified civil 
service received my 
support in the Senate, 
in the belief that it 

opene.! the way to a 

much needed reform. 

I still think so, and 


Harri- 


Well may the Sun ask: 

‘Who took this mighty bite out of the 

best part of what Mr. Cleveland was ex- 
pected to say concerning Civil Service Re- 
form ?”’ 
Party exigency did it. The Higginses, 
Harritys, Benedicts, Bentons, Judds, and 
other office-holders and Democratic leaders 
did it. Read what Mr. Cleveland says in the 
light of his record; study his record in the 
light of his pledges; and then, reading the 
utterances of General Harrison in the light 
of his record and character, tell us how 
any honest reformer ean prefer the Cleve- 
land type of reform to the Harrison. 





THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 





THE tragedy of the Cross and the won- 
der of the Resurrection form the two most 
startling points in our Lord’s earthly 
career. One of them speaks of sins put 
away, and the other of life and immortal- 
ity brought to light. No wonder that 
these two great facts entered more largely 
than all others into the matter of the apos- 
tolic preaching. They are the points in 
our Lord’s life and ministry which hold 
the faith of all believers to-day; not, of 
course, to the exclusion of his divine per- 
sonality and teaching, for they assume 
and prove both. 

Whether there is more than a fancied 
significance in the three hours of darkness 
that overhung the Lord and the world 
while he was on the cross, in connection 
with the three days which he spent in the 
grave we do not assime to determine; 
but that the crucitixion as well as the res- 
urrection both were grounds of confes- 
sion of his Godhead there isnodoubt. At 
the last moment of his crucifixion, when 
he lifted his head for a moment at the 
conclusion of the darkness, and cried ‘It 
is finished,” the veil of the temple was 
rent from top to bottom; the centurion 
declared with amazed emotion, ‘ Truly, 
this was the Son of God,” and the terri- 
fied people smote their breasts and re- 
turned to the city, no doubt full of won- 
der and awe. ; 

After the three hours of darkness came 
the three days of silence, sanctified by 
the hiding of the Lord’s body in the heart 
of the earth. The one whole day in which 
he lay in the tomb (the Jewish Sabbath) 
seems to have dropped out of the calen- 
dar of time, and not to have been counted 
a day, for from the time of the resurrec- 
tion the Jewish Sabbath disappears from 
the Christian’s week, and the Lord’s Day 
(the day of resurrection) takes its place, 
the first day coming in to supply the gap 
in the week made by the blotting out of 
that seventh day. 

What the disciples did on that dark and 
dreadful day in which the Lord lay in the 
tomb, we do not know. It must have 
been a day cf restlessness and misery to 
them. Happily it gave way to the first 
day of the week, that new day forever- 
more consecrated to restful activity in 
proclaiming the great fact that ‘ the 
Lord is risen, indeed.” 

Immediately after the crucifixion the 
disciples were scattered. The men disci- 
ples went their way in despair, their 
hopes buried in the tomb of Joseph. John 
had taken the Blessed Mother to his own 
house, henceforth to be her home. Jo- 
seph and Nicodemus had done their 
kindly and heroic office to the Lord’s 
body, thus confessing openly their pro- 
found attachment to him even if his 
death had broken down the hope which 
had arisen in their hearts that he was in- 
deed their Messiah. Gloom hung over 
the household of faith, if indeed any faith 
was left inany heart that Jesus was the 
Son of God. 

As for the rulers who had put him to 
death, fear and anxiety filled their guilty 
hearts and consciences ; for they remem- 
bered what the disciples had forgotten, 
viz., that Jesus had again and again said 
that he would arise from the dead. Es- 
pecially had hiscalm and emphatic dec- 
laration,made under oath when he was be- 
fore Caiaphas,that he would rise and hence- 
forth sit on the right hand of power and 
come again in glory to possess the everlast- 
ing Kingdom of Messiah, profoundly im- 








purpose, if elected, to 
advance the reform.” 





4 pressed their fears. 


Therefore before the 





dawn of the Sabbath they secured a file 
of soldiers to watch at the grave which 
they had before sealed. 

How vain the despair of the disciples 

because of his death; how worse than 
vain the precautions of the rulers against 
his resurrection? The third day he arose 
from the dead, and by that was declared 
to be the Son of God with power. From 
thenceforward the crucified Nazarene 
was to rule the world. There is a singn- 
lar absence of details in the various ac- 
counts given of his resurrection. This is 
one of the strongest incidental proofs of 
the genuineness of the story and the real- 
ity of the facts related. There is no men- 
tion or even attempted conjecture of 
what happened to Jesus during the time 
of his sojourn in the under-world into 
which his spirit descended after his death, 
no account of how he was raised from 
the dead ; whether his soul was escorted 
back to his dead body by angels, or how 
the first pulse of the resurrection life 
acted upon the dead body, or how it wag 
changed into the body of spirit and glory 

which it evidently was after his resurreec- 

tion. Nohuman being saw him rise -or 

leave the grave. The simple fact to be laid 
hold of is that he did somehow arise from 
the dead and appeared in flesh and bones 
to his disciples again and again, proving 
himself to be the same Jesus that was 
crucified, and not a mere spirit, by ‘many 
infallible proofs.” 

By his resurrection, life and immortal- 
ity are demonstrated. A new iife has 
dawned upon this world, hitherto reigned 
over by death, and the whole course of 
the moral and material history of the 
race bas been changed wherever this 
Gospel of resurrection has been preached. 

Without discussing the proofs of the 
resurrection, which none of the eye- 
witnesses of the fact ever thought of 
doing, we cannot but wonder how it 
would have been possible else, that the 
subsequent events could take place 
which characterized the inauguration of 
Christianity and have ever since marked 
its progress, and are still its underlying 
and indisputable facts and foundation. 

How came these confused and despised 
disciples, who had lost all hope with his 
death, to rally again, reanimated with a 
deathless hope and energized with a 
courage unprecedented in the annals of 
history. What was it that gave that little 
company which a few days before cow- 
ered in a locked and secret room, mourn- 
ing over the loss of their Leader, sudden 
courage to stand forth and confront the 
men who, with all the powerful backing 
of Church and State, had crucified Jesus, 
charging them with his murder, and at 
the same time proffering them in his 
name both personal forgiveness and ju- 
dicial justification? If Christ be not 
risen, how has that early enthusiasm 
continued from generation to generation 
among those who, having not seen, yet 
have believed in the risen Christ? How 
are we to account for that elevation of 
human morality, that sanctification of 
human character, that triumph of a 
heavenly life over the lower and brutal 
instincts of man, wherever and + r since 
Jesus and the resurrection been 
preached ? 

Can it be that a mere myth has accom- 
plished all that has been wrought in the 
name of Jesus in all these ages? Can it 
be that the mere imagination of a few 
hysterical women, constructing a story of 
resurrection out of half-waking dreams, 
has done all this, and continues to do it? 
Can it be that a falsehood deliberately 
planned and persisted in, in the face of 
torture and death has exercised for cen- 
turies the most quickening and truth-in- 
spiring influence over all classes of men? 

It seems utterly impossible to account 
for what has been accomplished in the 
name of Christ if the story of his resur- 
rection be either myth, delusion or false- 
hood ; for be it known that it is the res- 
urrection of Jesus, rather than his teach- 
ings or even his death, that has been the 
keystone in the arch of the Christian’s 
faith and of constructive Christianity. 
All his life, his teachings, and the signifl- 
cance of his death hinge on his resurrec- 
tion. For if Christ be not risen, then our 
faith is vain; we are yet in our sins 
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they who have fallen asleep in the hope 
of immortality are perished; and they 
who from the beginning were the pro- 
mulgators of those best and most blessed 
hopes which have ever animated the 
pearts and lives of men are perjured wit- 
nesses. . 

We must, in the face of all these facts, 
not to speak of our own personal experi- 
ences in connection with our faith in the 
risen Christ, refuse to accept any ration- 
alistic or mythical theory of the resurrec- 
tion, much less any theory of pious fraud, 
simply because the mind is incapable of 
doing so without having first suffered the 
suicide of its best powers. 
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CHRIST AND THE PENITENT 
THIEF. 








It was ordered in the providence of 
God that two thieves should be cru- 
cifed at the same time with Je- 
sus—the one on his right hand, and 
the other on the left. He was thus ‘“‘num- 
bered with the transgressors,” and ‘‘put 
to death in the flesh” as if he had been 
afelon. Matthew and Mark tell us that 
these thieves joined with the Jews in revil- 
ing Jesus whenhe and they were hang- 
ing side by side on the cross. Luke, how- 
ever, mentions only one of the thieves as 
engaged in this reviling, and gives a very 
different account of the other. There is 
here no necessary contradiction. Both, 
at a certain stage of the crucifixion, may 
have reviled the suffering Jesus, as Mat- 
thew and Mark declare,and one of them 
may, at a later stage, have continued to 
do so, while the other relented, as Luke 
declares. Or it may be that what was 
really true of one of the thieves, was, in 
the concise statement of Matthew and 
Mark, attributed to both. The plural is 
thus often used in the Gospels for the sin- 
gular. Luke’saccount,which goes into de- 
tails, ig in the following words: 

“ And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged, railed on him, saying, If thou be 
the Christ, save thyself and us. But the 
other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost 
thou not fear God, seeing thom art, in the 
same condemnation ? And we indeed just- 
ly, for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, Ver- 
ily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be 
with mein Paradise.”’ (Luke xxiii, 39-43.) 

This is a most remarkable scene, 
whether we consider the prayer and 
faith of the penitent thief, or the answer 
of the dying Jesus. Rebuking his asso- 
ciate in crime, confessing the justice of 
the doom that had fallen to both of them, 
and declaring his belief in the innocence 
of Jesus, he turned his eye toward him, 
and said: “ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” How 
fully this man understood the Kingdom 
of Christ we do not know; yet his prayer 
implies that he believed Jesus to be the 
promised Messiah. He looked toward 
him as a Saviour and a helper, in the last 
extremity of his own life, and that, too, 
notwithstanding the apparent helpless- 
ness of the being to whom he prayed. 
Light from Heaven, as we must suppose, 
was suddenly poured into his soul; and 
to the person who was then dying by his 
side he fled as his only hope. His faith 
was exercised under remarkable circum- 
stances. 

Jesus, then, seemingly without any 
power of self-relief, or power to be the 
helper of others, mocked and insulted by 
the Jews, nevertheless, assumed and as- 
serted his power to save this thief and 
give him a place with him in the Paradise 
of God. Himself he did not try to save 
from the cross; but to the penitent thief 
he promised the boon of eternal life. The 
promise followed immediately after the 
prayer. It was fulfilled on that day. 
Both, before the sun of that day went 
down, were together in the heavenly Par- 
adise. God, in his providence, so ordered 
events that such an interview should 
occur between a penitent and believing 
sinner and the great Saviour at the very 
time when the latter was laying down 
his life for a world of sinners. The 
atonement then being mide was then 
applied to the salvation of one who must 


soon meet his God in judgment. One act 
of faith, coming from his lips in the 
form of prayer, secured the salvation of 
his soul. He did not believe and pray in 
vain. 

There is no point in time when it is too 
late for sinners to call on Jesus for the 
help they need; and no sinner ever sin- 
cerely sought salvation from him with- 
out obtaining it. What Christ did in the 
case of the penitent thief, and for him, 
he willdo in any case, and for any one 
who, like this thief, seeks his favor. He 
is able ‘“‘to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him.” His atone- 
ment for sin is as broad in its provisions 
asthe wants of the race. Nething buta 
loving and believing heart is wanting to 
make that atonement efficacious unto 
eternal life. This condition being sup- 
plied on our part. then salvation will fol- 
low on God's part. When the Philippian 
jailer asked Paul what he must do in or- 
der to be saved, the apostle promptly re- 
plied: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” This answer is 
good for all time, and for all persons who 
comply with the condition specitied. 

God has constructed the Gospel system 
on these two principles: first, that Christ 
is the only Saviour of sinners; secondly, 
that faith in him will secure their salva- 
tion. The salvation of the penitent thief, 
tho peculiar in the circumstances in 
which he exercised faith, was not excep- 
tional in the principles involved. He 
breathed into the ear of the dying Jesus a 
prayer of faith in him; and Jesus re- 
sponded in the words of saving grace. 
Salvation is not only possible, but always 
real, to every sinner who seeks it in this 
way. So Christ preached his own Gospel, 
and so the apostles preached it by his au- 
thority. 
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TELL US THE REASON. 


WE mean to treat the Catholics with 
complete fairness, and, nevertheless, are 
hardly surprised that The Catholic Stamd- 
ard, which has Archbishop Ryan’s special 
approbation, furnishes three long edi- 
torials, in its last number, in reply to THE 
INDEPENDENT. Wehad quoted the state- 
ment of Mother Evangelista, of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, about her treatment in 
Buenos Ayres, from which place she was 
driven to Australia, and we asked: 

‘Why is it that, from the Pope to the 
Sisters of Mercy, they allcomplain of their 
treatment in Catholic lands and are con- 
tented only in Protestant lands ? Will not 
some Catholic paper give us light ?” 

Now this is a kind of question which 
our Catholic friends had better not try to 
answer. The attempt will always be to 
the discredit of their faith. Father 
Hecker, following Cardinal Gibbons, says 
the Pope's late Encyclical on Liberty, or, 
rather, the abuses of Liberty, had in view 
the abuses in Italy and France, and notin 
this country where we have true iiberty. 
But it would not be abit prudent for him 
to try to explain, how it happens that the 
true liberty exists in this country which 
has got its institutions almost exclusive- 
ly from Protestants, and the abuses of 
liberty in countries whose institutions 
have come almost exclusively from Catho- 
lics. But The Catholic Standard attempts 
the explanation, altho it anticipates that 
we, because we belong to those that, love 
darkness rather than light, will not con- 
sent to receive it. For this curtesy thanks. 
We trust our readers will never require 
us to discredit the motives as well as the 
positions of our Catholic friends, 

One of our Catholic contemporary’s 
editorials is given wholly to explaining 
the position of Cathoiics in Catholic lands, 
and the other to their position in Protest- 
ant lands. In the former it says that 
“‘the government of Buenos Ayres [the 
Argentine Republic we suppose it means] 
was in the hands of a faction or ‘ring,’ 
of infidels and freemasons” when Mother 
Evangelista was persecuted and driven 
out. Wedo not know about that. But 
those infidels and freemasons were every 
one of them baptized in the Catholic 
Church, married in the Catholie Church, 
and will be buried in the Catholic Church. 
If they do not love the Church, why can- 
not the Church hold their affection and 








pens it that infidels and freemasons 
have not seized the government in this, 
as well as in the Argentine Republic and 
persecuted the Protestants? Or if, by 
Buenos Ayres it means the city and not 
the province and country of which it is 
the metropolis, will it say that the fail- 
ures in the government of our great cit- 
ies have come from the predominance 
of infidels and freemasons produced by 
Protestantism ? 

The Catholic Standard freely admits 
that there are such countries predomi- 
nantly Catholic—as France, for instance 
—in which the Church has been sorely 
persecuted. The explanation, it says, 
‘is an easy and simple one.” It is that 
there are many people in these countries 
‘* indifferent to religion”; and there are 
others who are nominal Cathalien “eat 
who live in disregard of their religious 
professions. Very true; but that is sim- 
ply saying that persecuting infidels, free- 
masons and bad Catholics are produced in 
overwhelming numbers in France, Italy, 
Spain, and in nearly all or quite all the 
Catholic countries of North and South 
America ; for in all these countries the 
Catholic Church complains of persecu- 
tion much more than in any Protestant 
country. Why, why, we ask again, does 
the Catholic Church, where it predomi- 
nates, produce such fruit? It is not 
enough to talk about fishes, both good 
and bad, caught in the Gospel net; we 
want to know by what failure of the Ro- 
man Church—and certainly it is by some 
failure—it has not secured the reverence 
of its people, but has, instead, allowed 
them, born in its fold,to become persecut- 
ing infidels and freemasons? 

But our Catholic friend gives a further 
explanation of the persecutions of the 
Church in Catholic lands. It is that ‘‘the 
secular princes and potentates of the 
earth, whether Catholic in belief and pro- 
fession or not, have always, with few ex- 
ceptions, been jealous of the Church.” 
But why? It would seem to beto the dis- 
credit of the Church if it could not live 
at peace with rulers of its own faith, who 
confessed t} itsown clergy. These rulers, 
it says, break concordats, seize the reve- 
nues of the Church, ‘foist unworthy 
persons into high ecclesiastical offices,” 
‘*rob and oppress the clergy and religious 
orders under pretense of regulating 
them,” etc., etc. But-why? we still ask. 
In this country a Government of Protest- 
ants does not break concordats with Prot- 
estants, does not foist unworthy persons 
into the chair of the Methodist bishopric, 
does not rob and oppress the clergy, Prot- 
estant or Catholic; why should it do all 
this in Mexico? Is there not some blun- 
der in the Church’s policy in Mexico 
which makes the temporal rulers and the 
people generally believe that the Church 
is their foe, interfering with their duties 
and rights? The whole answer of The 
Catholic Standard is no explanation, but 
simply a confession that in Catholic coun- 
tries a majority of the people have come 
to distrust the Church and are disaffected 
teward it. That is a very sad confession 
to make. Weask how it has happened? 

Our contemporary then, in another edi- 
torial, takes up the condition of the 
Catholic Church in Protestant lands, and 
answers our question by denying that 
Catholics ‘‘ enjoy more freedom and are 
treated with more kindness and consider- 
eration in Protestant than in Catholic 
countries.” This it says in. face of the 
fact that Mother Evangelista rejoices that 
she has escaped the Argentine Republic 
to reach a land of freedom in Australia; 
and that, confessedly, Catholics are satis- 
fied with their freedom in the United 
States. 

The explanation it gives is that *‘ Aus- 
tralia is not, m any true sense, a 
Protestant country.” The strongest in- 
fluence there is, it says, ‘‘ neither Protest- 
ant nor Catholic, but that of secularism 
and indifferentism.” We do not believe 
this is the fact; butif it were, this is just 
the condition of things which it has said 
in its other editorial prevails in France 
and Buenos Ayres, and which in those 
nominally Catholic countries produces 
persecution of the Church. It is fortu- 
nate for the Church, Protestant and 





trust? Thatis the question. How hap- 


fidels and freemasons do not persecute; 
but we would like toknow why this dif- 
ference. As tothe United States, it ‘‘ de- 
nies in toto that this is a Protestant coun- 
try in any real sense,” for Catholics al- 
ways had aright here, and the most of 
the Protestants are only ‘‘nominal Protest- 
ants.” If thatisso, why do not nominal 
Protestants persecute as nominal Catholics 
do? Of course we say that Catholics al- 
ways had aright here, but Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, was the only Catholic 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the institutions of this cbuntry 
are the product of our Protestant and not of 
Catholic forefathers. The majority rules 
and our Protestant majority, which was 
formerly more overwhelming than now, 
has been tolerant to Catholics ever since 
we became a nation. 

In Protestant Germany, Denmark, Swe 
den, Norway, England and Scotland, ‘“‘up 
to the beginning of the present century 
there was not much reason for Catholics 
being contented.” If they have been con- 
tented in Protestant countries for the past 
hundred years and discontented in Cath- 
olic countries, that is what we want to 
have explained. At present inGermany, 
it says the Kulturkampf legislation has 
not produced content. Allow it, but hat 
legislation was brief, and is now relaxed, 
to the content of the Pope. In England 
we are told that there are people still liv- 
ing who remember the time when Catho- 
lics ‘were not allowed equal rights.” 
What of that? There are people living 
who remember when Protestants did not 
have equal rights in Rome. Howis it now 
in Great Britain? What have Catholics 
to complain of there now? But our con- 
temporary adds that many of the so-called 
Protestants ‘‘ are not real Protestants, but 
indifferentists and rationalists.” Then 
why don’t they persecute the Protestant 
and Catholic Churches, as they do in Bue- 
nos Ayres and in France? But we are 
further told that ‘‘ the fundamental, tra- 
ditional principles of the British Govern- 
ment, with regard to personal rights, are 
Catholic, and have always been Catholic 
since England and Scotland became 
Christian,” except as, for a while, Protest- 
antism trampled them under foot in its 
persecution of Catholics, Aliowing this, 
and allowing that English Protestantism 
did at first persecute Catholicism, 
how does it happen that under 
Protestant control it ceases to per- 
secute Catholicism, while in Catholic coun- 
tries, whose‘ fundamental traditional prin- 
ciples” have been uninterruptedly Catho- 
lic not the Protestant Church only but 
their own Catholic Church is persecuted, 
so that Pope Leo, like Pope Pius, is kept 
a-groaning and a-weeping all the time? 
That is what we do not understand. 

Now it is no answer to tell us that this 
is so because it is so; that Catholics are 
persecuted in Catholic lands because the 
people are ‘infidels and freemasons,” 
and that they are not persecuted in Prot- 
estant lands because the people are “ in- 
differentists and rationalists.” Or is it 
because we ‘‘love darkness rather than 
light” that we fail to understand the ex- 
planation? 
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WHY WAIT, INDEED? 


WE can hardly do better than to pub- 
lish as our own utterance a letter written 
to us by Douglas P. Putnam, D.D., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Lo- 
gansport, Ind.: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I want to thank you very heartily for your 
words this week on the union of the two 
Presbyteries (Northern and Southern) of 
Brazil. You intimate that it would be very 
proper and Christian for presbyteries and 
synods occupying the same territory in this 
country to do as their Brazilian brethren 
have done. In this advice you will have 
the approval of very many who appreciate 
the situation in the relations of the two 
Churches North and South. 

I have had some personal experiences of 
the condition of affairs in the border synods 
and I believe that the continued alienation 
and division of Presbyterian forces in this 
country is doing violence to the best senti- 
ment in the Churches on either side; that it 
is impeding the evangelization of our coun- 
try and hindering the reconciliation so 





Catholic, that in Protestant countries in- 


much needed in our national affairs; and 
that, higher than all else, it is a sin against 
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Christ and his spirit of unity, peace and 
good will. 

You ask “why wait” for the assemblies 
to move for union, and you advise the pres- 
byteries to do their courting and get mar- 
ried on their own account and then ask for 
the blessing of the old folks afterward. This 
advice is good enough; but why must we 
wait for the slow movements of the assem- 
blies before our denominational papers will 
take up the advocacy of union, positively 
and decidedly, on the only grounds that are 
tenable and just to all concerned. Some of 
them,as The Herald and Presbyter and Tye 
Interior, are decided advocates of union; 
but their championship of the color-line 
movement, before the meeting «f the last 
Assembly has weakened their influence 
with the Church on this subject of our rela- 
tions with the South. Your neighbor, the 
dear, good,sober-minded Hvangelist,is in an 
admirable position to become an active ad- 
vocate of organic union on the basis of the 
standards leaving all questions of adminis- 
tration (the color line included) to be disposed 
of by the reunited Church; but The Evangel- 
ist somehow seems to be unprepared forsuch 
a leadership as this. Itseems to be waiting 
for something. But why wait? It is always 
ready to advocate the pressing of our mis- 
sion work in the South, and this is well 
enough within certain restrictions. But 
while The Evangelist, or any other 
Presbyterian paper, puts out one col- 
umn in advocacy of pressing the 
mission work of the Church in the South, 
it ought to put out two columns advocat- 
ing union with the Southern Church, It 
may take years of agitation and cultiva- 
tion of acquaintance to bring the Churches 
on either side to the mutual confidence 
which is a needful prerequisite to union; 
but, therefore, the more need of discussion. 
It is easy enough for ministers in the North 
to say, the Church must press its mission 
work in the South: but few of them realize 
what it means. Onthe common fields of 
the two Churches it means sectionalism 
and alienation on the old lines of bitterness 
and of strife. But our mission work would 
better be at a stand-still on these fields than 
to stir up these old animosities. Let us do 
the best work we canin the South; but it 
must be done with care and with the ever- 
present consciousness that a ten-fold better 
work could be done under a happily re 
united Church. WHY WAIT, INDEED? 

D. P. PUTNAM. 
LOGANSPORT, IND., Sept. Ist, 1888. 

But for the introduction of the color- 
caste question the last General Assem- 
blies would have gladly accepted reunion. 
Caste is the divisive issue. Those jour- 
nals which are working for union on a 
caste basis are working against union 
altogether. Wedo not know what the 
reunited Church would do oa thissubject. 
We understand the greater danger that 
the two Churches united into one might 
give their vote for white and Negro Pres- 
byteries, But that is a Janger we have 
to meet. We would not delay one instant 
the duty of reunion for fear the reunited 
Church might take some position on this 
or any other subject that seems to us 
wrong. The Spirit of Godin the Churches 
must be trusted, whether it controls or 
not. And so we would have the presby- 
teries in Kentucky, North and South, 
unite at once, on their own motion, and 
such action will not be a hindrance but a 
help to the larger organic union which 
has been too long delayed. 
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HILL AND CLEVELAND AND NEW 
YORK. 


Davip BENNETT HILL is the nominee of 
the Democratic Party for Governor of the 
great State of New York. His friends, 
the rumsellers and gamblers and corrup- 
tionists, had no difficulty in securing his 
nomination. Hisadministration has beena 
shame and a disgrace, but he was renomi- 
nated by acclamation. The particular 
friend of Grover Cleveland, United States 
District Attorney Lockwood, of Buffalo, 
put him in nomination in an eloquent 
speech, and District Attorney Jobn R. 
Fellows, of New York City, the boodlers’ 
candidate whom Grover Cleveland com- 
mended to the people in a letter saying 
his election would give satisfaction to the 
Administration, seconded the nomination, 
and all the speakers coupled the name of 
the Governor with the name of the Presi- 
dent. 

And yet Hill was not the man Mr. 
Cleveland would have selected. They 








are not friends. Hill has run the party 
in this state in his own and not in Mr. 
Cleveland’s interests, hoping to under- 
mine the President’s influence and secure 
the presidential nomination for himself. 
Failing in this rather ignominiously, 
he refused to stand aside and allow a 
friend of the Administration to have the 
nomination for governor. There can be 
no doubt, now that he has the unanimous 
approval of the convention of his party, 
that he will run his campaign in his own 
way without regard to the interests of Mr. 
Cleveland. If he could be elected by 
sacrificing the presidential ticket, he 
would not hesitate to do so. If the Presi- 
dent’s friends, in order to save Mr. Cleve- 
land and their own self-respect, should 
sacrifige Hill, Hill's friends will retaliate 
in the most vigorous manner. This is the 
Democratic situation in this state, and it 
is certainly not an encouraging one for 
the partisans of Grover Cleveland. 

The Buffalo Convention did its work in 
the face of a strong protest adopted by a 
mass meeting representing the best senti- 
ment of the party inthis city. This pro- 
test of ‘‘ supporters of the Natidnal Dem- 
ocratic ticket’ was a severe arraignment 
of David B, Hill for his ‘‘ political immor- 
ality” and his ‘‘ discreditable personal 
policy.” It charged him with obstructing 
Civil Service Reform, opposing legislation 
to secure honest elections, protecting the 
aqueduct iniquities, assisting in the rob- 
bery of the treasury of a great city, and 
openly espousing the liquor interests. 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler asserted that the 
nomination of Hill would cost the state 
ticket 50,000 votes, and the men who oc- 
cupied the platform, including Henry 
George, declared that they would not vote 
for him. And yet he was nominated, 
nominated unanimously, and is the 
chosen candidate of the Democratic Party 
in this state, the chosen candidate of the 
rumsellers, the boodlers, the corruption- 
ists, the aqueduct scoundrels. Against 
him are the honest, respectable, godly 
classes. His opponent is stigmatized as 
** Warner Miller, the Methodist.” The sa- 
loons preaudly claim David B. Hill as 
‘our friend,” the Churches proudly claim 
Warner Miller as ‘‘ our friend.” Decent 
Democrats revolt from Hill, and promise 
their support tothe Republican nominee. 
The issue was never sharper, never more 
momentous. Will the people of the state 
of New York instali the friend of rum 
and rascality in the capital at Albany a 
second time? We cannot believe it. 

But if Hill goes down he will carry the 
national ticket with him. This was one 
of the points of the protest. The nomina- 
tion of Hill, it said, ** will place the party 
in this state, and consequently in the na- 
tion, atthe mercy of a man whois not to 
be relied on by his party or to be placed in 
a position of trust or confidence where 
his personal interest may tempt him to 
save himself at the cost of the national 
ticket.” Before the nomination the New 
York Times which is an ardent supporter 
of Cleveland, said it was ‘* driveling idio- 
cy to suppose that his | Hill’s] nomination 
would not be disastrous,” and would not 
‘** put in peril all that depends upon the 
election of November 6th.” Now it says, 
‘* Hill cannot injure the prospects of the 
national candidates save by directing his 
supporters to oppose them.” This is pal- 
pable nonsense. A good state ticket al- 
ways helps the national ticket, and a bad 
state ticket must have the opposite effect. 
If the outlook of the Cleveland ticket were 
really good in this state, such a shameful 
state ticket as his party has nominated 
would unquestionably injure it. But ac- 
cording to present appearances, the peo- 
ple of the state mean to repudiate both, 
and choose Harrison, Morton and Miller 
by large majorities. That would be a 
double stroke, a blow against Free Trade 
and against Rum, against contemptuous 
repudiation of Civil Service Reform in 
this state, and the farcical administration 
of it in Washington. 
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HE who makes the best of everything 
that happens to him, will always have the 
best that his circumstances will allow, and 
will surely be a much happier man than he 
whose habit of mind is to make the worst of 
everything. 


EPIGRAMS FROM HARRISON’S 
LETTER. 





WE have selected a few of the pithiest 
sentences from General Harrison’s letter 
which we publish elsewhere in full. 

** It is not a contest between schedules, 
but between wide-apart principles.” 

‘* The Mills Billis only astep” . . . 
but ‘the important question % not so 
much the length of the step as the direction 
of it.” 

*“*I do not stop to refute this theory 
[tariff for revenue only| as to the effect of 
our tariff duties. Those who advance it 
are students of maxims and not of the 
markets.” 

** They [revenue reformers] may be safe- 
ly allowed to call their project ‘ tariff re- 
form’ if the people understand that in the 
end the argument compels Free Trade in 
all competing products.” 

** We de not offer a fixed sehedule, but a 
principle.” 

‘We will revise the schedule, modify 
rates, but always with an intelligent pre- 
vision as to the effect upon domestic pro- 
duction and the wages of our working peo- 
ple.” 

** The effect of lower rates and larger 
importations upon the public revenue is 
contingent and doubtful, but not so the 
effect upon American production and 
American wages.” 

‘* A proper reduction of the revenue does 
not necessitate and showd not suygest the 
abandonment or impairment of the pro- 
tective system.” 

** Those who needlessly hoard it |the sur- 
plus] should not be allowed to use the fear 
of a monetary stringency, thus produced, 
to coerce public sentiment upon other 
questions.” 

‘* Tf the products of American shops must 
compete in the Americin market, without fa- 
voring duties, with the products of cherp fur- 
eign labor, the effect will be different, if at all, 
only in dégree, whe'her the cheap labwrer is 
across the street or over the sea.” , 

‘* Our civil compact ts a government by ma- 
jorities ; and the law luses its sanction and 
the nagistrate our respect, when this e»mpac: 
is broken.” 

** The evil results of election frauds do not 
expend themselves upon the voters who are 
ro bed of their rightfui influence in public 
affairs.” 

** The colored people will naturally mistrust 
the sincerity of those party le sders who appeal 
to their race for supprrtonly in those loc rlities 
where the suffrage is free and election results 
doubtful and comp1ss thet: disfranchi-emint 
where their votes would be controllin «and their 
choice cannot be ecercet.” 

** Several territories are well abl: to bear the 
burdens and discharge the duties of free com. 
monwealths in the American Unio. To ex- 

clude them ts to deny the just rights of their 
people and muy well excite their indignant 
protest.” 

** No question of the political preference of 
the people of a territory should close against 
them the hospitable door which has opened to 
two-thirds of the existing states; but admission 
should be resolutely refused to any territory, a 
majority of whose people cherish institutions 
that are repugnant to our civilization or in- 
consistent with a Republican form of govern. 
ment,” 

“Ordinarily, capital shares the losses of 
idleness with labor, but under the operation of 
the trust, in some of its forms, the wage-work- 
er alone suffers loss, while idle capital receives 
its dividends from a trust fund.” 

** It cannot be doubted that the legislative 
authority should and will find a method of 
dealing fairly and effectively with these and 
other abuses connected with the subject.” 

‘* The law | Civil Service| should have the 
aid of a friendly interpretation and be fuitl?. 
Sully and vigorously enforced. All appoint- 
ments under it should be absolutely free from 
partisan considerations and influence.” 

‘* In appointments to every grade and de- 
partment fitness, and not party service, 
should be the essential and discriminating test 
and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure 
of office.” 

‘* The Republican Party has always been 








friendly to everything that tended to make the 








home life of our people free, pure and prosper. 
ous, and will in the future be true to its histo. 
ry in this respect.” 





‘Our nation is too great, both in materia} 
strength and in moral power, to indulge in 
bluster or to be suspected of timorousness, 
Vaeillation and inconsistency are as incom. 
patibie with successful diplomacy as they are 
with the National dignity.” 


These clear and condensed expressions 
help immensely to an understanding of 
the questions at issue between the two 
parties. 





— oe 
. . 
Editorial Notes. 

Matthew, in his Gospel, gives an aecount 
of an interview between Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, after his resurrection, in Galilee, as 
follows: 

“Then the eleven disciples went away into 

Galilee into a mountain where Jesus had ap. 
pointed them. And when they saw him they 
worshiped him; but some doubted. And Jesus 
came andspake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in Heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
inthe name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and lo,Ilam with youalway, even unto the end 
of the world. Amen.” 
There are three things in these words that 
specially deserve our attention. The first ts 
Christ’s assertion of his own delegated au- 
thority and power as tne Messianic King, 
the Mediator between God and man, the 
God-Man. This authority and power ex- 
tended to all things “‘in Heaven and in 
earth,” and hence were universal. They 
had been “ given”’ or delegated to him by 
God the Father. Such language, falling 
from the lips of the erucified and now risen 
Nazarene, lifts him infinitely above the 
level of mere humanity. The second thing 
is the commission which he gave to his 
apostles. They were directed to go and 
teach all nations and baptize them in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
the things which he had commanded. This 
commission stamps upon Christianity the 
character of a missionary religion—a relig- 
ion te be preached everywhere and to all 
men, and equally applicable to all men. 
This was Christ’s idea of his own system, 
and of the duty of his followers. Judaism, 
as the prelfminary of Christianity, was lo- 
eal and provincial: but it was not so with 
that which followed it. This was meant 
for the world, and was suited to its neces- 
sities. The third thing isthe promise whieh 
Chgist made to the apostles, assuring them 
that he would be with them “alway, even 
unto theend of the world.” This promise, 
primarily made to the apostles, is equally 
applicable to all Christians. Christ expected 
to be the great factor in his own kingdom 
on earth, and the helper of his people in all 
ages to the end of time, and that, too, not- 
withstanding his ascension into Heaven and 
his absence from the world in the visible 
sense. This interview of Jesus of Nazareth 
in Galilee with his disciples tells a very 
large story in regard to his person, and in 
regard to what he had in view when dying 
on the cross. The Jewish rulers thought 
that they had utterly destroyed him by 
murdering him; but never wese men more 
mistaken in their plans. What they 
meant for evil God meant for good. 

IN his Encyclical on Liberty, Leo X has 
much to say against false liberty. The rea- 
son is, says Father Hecker: 

*“ Because false views of liberty are prevalent 
in Europe. They are not so prevalent here, be- 
cause, thank God! we have true liberty ... 
The founders of our institutions , . . had 
sound views of liberty. . . . The funda- 
mental principles of American liberty have 
never been contradicted by the Church, either 
in their reality or in the terms in which they 
have been expressed.” 

Let us see. The Pope’s last Encyclical on 
Liberty attacks ‘‘ Religious Liberty” by 
name, and proceeds: 

** Justice, therefore, forbids, and reason for- 
bids theState . . . to treat the various re- 
ligions, as they call them, alike, and to bestow 
upon them promiscuously equal rights and priv- 
ileges. Since then, the profession of one rclig- 
ion is necessary in the State, that one must be 
professed which alone is true, and which can be 
recognized without difficulty, especially in 
Catholic states. This religion, therefore, the 
rulers of the State must preserve and protect.” 
Is it true that this utterance of Leo X does 
not contradict ‘‘ the fundamental principles 
of American liberty’? Let us see. The 
Constitution of the United States says: 

“No religious test shall ever be required as & 
qualification to any office or public trust in the 
United States.” 

“ Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
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free exercise thereof, or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press.” 

We wish Father Hecker would enlighten 
our readers on this subject. It is not 
enough for him to say that the Encyclical 
does not apply to America but to Europe. 
It contradiets clearly “the fundamental 
principles of American liberty.”’ It is true, 
however, that the Pope was thinking of 
Italy, not of America. 

THE Hon. Warner Miller, the Republican 
candidate for Governor in this state, is do- 
ing the wise thing, alike for himself and 
the party, in takingstrong and unequivocal 
ground on the temperance question. Ina 
recent speech he said: ‘‘ In the coming con- 
test I do not hesitate to say that I prefer to 
be beaten upon that question rather than 
to succeed by subterfuge and double deal- 
ing.” This is manly and square, and ought 
to commend him to the support of all good 
citizens, especially to the friends of temper- 
ance, whether they be Prohibitionists or 
not. With Warner Miller for Governor 
and a legislature Republican in both houses, 
the State of New York will next winter 
have an effective law, restricting the liquor 
traffic, and no man in his senses can doubt 
whether this, in the interests of temperance, 
would be a great improvement of the law. 
The rum interest of the state will do its 
utmost to defeat him and re-elect Governor 
Hill. The Prohibitionists, as a political 
party, cannot directly move the first stone 
on the subject, and this they must know. 
Their votes, so far as withdrawn from Mr. 
Miller and cast for athird candidate, are 
worse than thrown away, since they in- 
directly help to put the rum party into 
power, so far as the Governor is concerned. 
This we think to the last degree impolitic 
and unwise. We thoroughly believe in the 
psinciple of Prohibition ; but we do not be- 
lieve that a third party is the best and 
surest way to realize this principle. Still 
further, we do believe that the interests of 
the state aud the interests of the cause of 
temperance will be best served by the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party. 





CONSISTENCY is a jewel. Look at this and 
then at that, as a first-class specimen of 
such a jewel: 

“CLEVELAND'S LET-|“CLEVELAND’S 
TER OF ACCEPT-| SPEECH OF AC- 
ANCE, 1884. | CEPTANCE, 1888, 
“Of the means to this | “T cannot but be 

end [the full realization! profoundly impressed 
of a government by the when I see about me 
people] not one would,|the messengers of the 
in my judgment, be! National Democracy, 
more effective than an|bearing its summons 
amendment to the Con- to duty. The political 
stitution disqualifying party to which I belong 
the President from re-| both honors and com- 
election. |mands me. 


“When we consider; “The message which 
the patronage of this|you bring awakens 
great office, the allure-| within me the liveliest 
ments of power, the|sense of personal grati- 
temptations to retain tude and satisfaction. 
public place once 
gained, 
and, more than all, the) « The occasion re- 
availability a party) minds me most vividly 
finds in an incumbent of the scene when, four 
whom a horde of office-| years ago, I received a 
holders, with a greed| message from my party 
born of benefits re- similar to that which 
ceived, and fostered by! you now deliver. Ishall 
the hope of favors yet not dwell upon the acts 
to come, stand ready t0!and policy of the Ad- 
aid with money and »jnistration now draw- 
trained political serv-|jng to a close. 
ice, | 
we recognize in the eli-| “J but remains for 
gibility of the President | me to say to you, and 
for re-election a most! through you to the De- 
serious danger to that! mocracy of the nation, 
calm, deliberate andin- that I accept the nomi- 
telligent political ac-' nation with which they 
tion which must char-'| have honored me.” 
acterize a government 
by the people.” | 
We hope that our readers will carefully 
compare these two utterances of Grover 
Cleveland. Having secured a nomination, 
for which he has been artfully laying his 
plans, he proposes to run again as a candi- 
date for the Presidency when, by his own 
showin, this involves a ‘‘serious danger” 
to the country. If he was right in 1884, as 
he clearly was, then he is certainly wrong 
in 1888. He will now use the whole patron- 
age power of the Government to secure his 
re-election. ‘The wise thing for the people 
to do is to retire him from the public serv- 
ice at the end of his present term, espec- 
lally in view of his Free Trade Message 
and his record on Civil Service Reform. 

It was to be expected that a sporadic case 
or two of yellow fever might develop in this 
city, but it was not to be expected that the 
first victim would be so distinguished a 
man as Mr, Richard A, Proctor, the Eng: 








lish astronomer, who has spent much of his 
time for anumber of years in this country. 
Indeed, he took up his residence last year in 
Florida, where it was expected that an as- 
tronomical observatory would be built for 
his use. Mr. Proctor, sometimes, but erro- 
neously called Professor Proctor, was the 
most successful popularizer of astronomical 
science. He was not a professional observer, 
and so added nothing to the world’s knowl- 
edge of the heavenly bodies; but he did a 
great deal tomake that knowledge com- 
mon to the world. There was always an 
element, in his writings, of the fanciful, or 
the exaggerated, or the sensational, for it 
was necessary to compel the attention of 
the people—and the speculative had inter- 
est tothe people and to him. The profes- 
sional astronomers gave him guarded and 
moderate sympathy, and did not put the 
trust in his writings which they putin New- 
comb or Langley or Young when they wrote 
for the people; for they knew that he wrote 
from second hand, and with all the liabili- 
ties to error which beset second-hand schol- 
ars. He was, however, a man of great use- 
funess and power, and was chief among 
those who act as brokers between Science 
ana the world, and who deserve the com- 
missions they charge. We do not discuss 
the question whether the Sanitary authori- 
ties of the city erred in moving him toa 
hospital for infectious diseases. It may be 
assumed that they did their duty, and we 
see no reason to believe that his valuable 
life was sacrificed by their strictness in 
obeying the necessary regulations of quar- 
antine. 


THE tragedies of Central Africa increase, 
but the mysteries remain. Major Barttelot, 
the leader of the expedition in search of 
Henry M. Stanley, has been murdered by 
the Manyemas, the people of the country 
between Lake Tanganyika and the Congo. 
It was not, however, the residents of the re- 
gion who committed the deed, but the car- 
riers who accompanied the expedition, and 
who had been furnished to Major Barttelot 
by Tippfii Tib. At first it was declared that 
Tippii Tib was in collusion with the mur- 
derers; but there is no proof of this, nor is 
there any probability of the truth of the re- 
port, for Tippai Tib’s interests being those of 
a merchant and one anxious forthe open- 
ing up of the interior, were identical with 
Major Barttelot’s. The mysteries of Stan- 
ley’s fate, of Emin Pasha’s whereabouts and 
resources, and of the White Pasha still re- 
main to be cleared away. To accomplish 
this other expeditions are organizing. 
Jamieson is at Stanley Falls preparing an 
expedition to search for Stanley. Two 
hundred thousand marks have been sub- 
scribed for a German expedition for the re- 
lief of Emin. The civilized world will not 
consent to remain in doubt as to the fate of 
these gallant explorers. 





.... The Herald copies the following from 
General Harrison’s lettér of acceptance: 

* Our relations with foreign powers should be 
characterized by friendliness and respect. The 
right of our people and of our ships to hospita- 
ble treatment should be insisted upon with 
dignity and firmness. * * * Our neighbors 
will surely not expect inour ports a commercial 
hospitality they deny to us in theirs.” 

And offers this comment: 

**We are glad tosee that Mr. Harrison is in 
accord with Mr. Cleveland’s retaliation mes- 
sage.” ° 
The Herald’s stars point to an important 
omission; for example, this: 

“Our nation is too great both in material 
strength and in moral power to indulge in 
bluster or to be suspected of timorousness.” 
This shows that General Harrison is not in 
accord with President Cleveland’s retalia- 
tion message. 


....The following paragraph from the 
New Haven News, which supports the Dem- 
ocratic nominees and platform, is signifi- 
cant: 

“Never before did the Connecticut Demo- 
crats have such tools to work with. In addi- 
tion there is the Connecticut Reform Club, 
which, from its headquarters in this city, is 
sending Bariff literature to doubtful voters ali 
over the state. Not to be underrated also as a 
factor in the contest is the Prohibition Party, 
which thus far has been conducting a more en- 
ergetic campaign than the Democratic State 
Committee, and which hopes to double its vote 
of four years ago.” ° 
The Democratic Party is perfectly willing 
to cosset the Prohibition Party, tho it hates 
and bitterly opposes Prohibition. Don’t 
you understand, Brother Prohibitionist of 
the Third Party ? 


....The Finlander who lately left by will 
all his property to the Devil was more pro- 
tane, and possibly as selfish as the man who 
left all his property to his own soul, the 
provisions of whose will have lately been 





the subject of a decision by the Sacred Con- 
gregation at Rome. They have decided 
that the money thus left need not all be 
spent on masses, but may be used for the 
benefit of certain of his needy friends, 
since alms are as much an atonement 
forthe sins of the soul as are masses for 
their pardon. That may be true; but 
money spent simply to benefit one’s owu 
self can hardly be called alms, much less 
can money which some one else spends for 
him be credited to his favor at the court of 
God. 


....There ought to be a full attendance 
of Corporate Members at the meeting of 
the American Board in Cleveland October, 
2d-6th. Important questions may be brought 
before the Board and the legal guardians 
of the Board’s interests should be present 
to deal with them, if need be. The Com- 
mittee of seven appointed at Springfield 
will report, we presume, a “‘ rearranged and 
codified draft of the by-laws and rules of 
the Board,’ together with such amend- 
ments as the Committee may deem desira- 
ble. The resolution did not propose or 
authorize a reorganization; only a _ rear- 
rangement and codification with such 
amendments as would be consistent with 
the present system. 


.... he Catholic Standard surprises us. 
Speaking of the Sermon on the Mount, it 
says: 

“The only so-called ‘ original’ version of that 
sublime discourse by our Blessed Redeemer that 
is extant is in the Greek language in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew.” 

And yet the sixth chapter of Luke is to be 
found in the Vulgate. 


“***A late dispateh from Jacksonville, 
Fla., reports that one of the clergymen of 
unfortunate town has been stricken by the 
dread disease, and adds that it is hoped 
that the attack will not be fatal as his sery- 
ices cannot well be spared. And the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph says that 
it learas that *‘ all the clergymen of the 
place, without a single exception, are at 
their posts nursing the sick, ministering to 
the dying, and reverently paying the last 
rites of religion to the dead.””’ We should 
have been much surprised if it were not so. 


...-Oregon, Vermont and Maine have 
held state elections since the President 
launched his Free Trade Message upon the 
country; and in each instance the Republi 
cans have triumphantly won the day. The 
plain indications are that the public mind 
is drifting against Cleveland and the Demo- 
cratic Party. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if the Republicans should carry 
every Northern and Western State. They 
should take courage and fight to win. The 
party was never in a better condition for a 
vigorous campaign. 

....Judge Sawyer, of the United States 
Circuit Court for California, in a recent 
case, said: 

“The authority to promise immunity to an 
accomplice upon his turning State’s evidence is 
not vested in the prosecuting officer, but 
whether such person will be permitted to testify 
and thus acquire an equitable right to clemency 
is vested in the discretion of the courts, to be 
exercised cautiously in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case, and to promote the ends of 
justice.” 

...-The Richmond Whig, speaking of 
General Harrison’s reference to the sup- 
pression of the franchisein the South, says: 

“So far as his declarations in favor of a free 
ballot and a fair count are concerned no one 
will take issue with him on that question. 
There isno party in this country that upholds 
election frauds.” 

Who is it, pray, that denies a free ballot 
and a fair count to the Negro at the South ? 
Are these not election frauds ? 


.... There never was an age in which such 
a life as that of Christ could have been 
palmed off upon mankind, if it had not been 
a reality, or in which such results of that 
life as are described in the Book of Acts 
could have been secured by a pure fabrica- 
tion. The genius of man is not equal ‘to 
such a task. The Gospel narrative, 
while the most remarkable ever written, 
bears all the natural mapks of a story 
founded on facts, and guided in its recitals 
by facts. 


...-The Democrats of this state, in their 
recent convention, said: ‘‘ We oppose all 
sumptuary laws,’’ by which they meant 
laws properly'restricting the liquor traffic, 
as their practice abundantly shows. This 
suits the liquor interest, and was intended 
as a bid for the rum vote. Prohibitionists 
will do a very unwise thing if they so vote 
as to put themselvesin virtual alliance with 
the rum vote, and thus indirectly help to 
elect the rum-candidate, 


sc+sAt last, om last Monday, the Senate 





were able to reach a quorum vote on the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
Chinese Restrictive Bill was passed. We 
are sorry to say that the motion was lost, 
and the bill will become a law when it re- 
ceives the President’s signature. The de- 
feated twenty votes included such Repub- 
licans as Evarts, Edmunds, Hoar and Sher- 
man, and such Democrats as Gorman, 
Hampton and Harris. 


last week. as the accomplishment of a duel 
on what is called ‘‘the American plan.’’ 
He lived in Hungary and the duel to which 
this ‘‘ American ” designation is given was 
an agreement, that the one of the two who 
drew a black ball should shoot himself on 
the third anniversary of the agreement, 
which this man has now done, The name of 
America is disgraced by this ghastly form 
of suicide. 


....Governor Hill was re-nominated by 
Daniel N. Lockwood, U.S. District Attor- 
ney for Northern New York, who occupied 
aseat in the Convention as a delegate. The 
incident passes without comment, aud yet 
it is plainly in contravention of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of 1886, concerning 
‘‘ pernicious activity.”” The Administra- 
tion long since abandoned Civil Service 
Reform. 


....The Bible, in the motives which it 
addresses to men, speaks to our whole com- 
plex nature, not only to conscience, but also 
to our self-interest in the highest sense, to 
our fears and hopes alike for time and eter- 
nity. It not only states the law of right 
doing to conscience, but also states the 
benefits thereof, and warns us of the evils 
of wrong doing. 


..--The Parnell Commission opens its 
session favorably to the Irish members. 
The requests of the Parnellite counsel for 
the production of the Times’s letters and 
the release of Mr. Dillon on bail were 
granted, and the Commission restricted the 
matters to those asserted in the Times’s 
charges. But nothing further will be done 
till October 22d. 


....When the Lord opens his mouth to 
speak to men, then they should open their 
ears and their hearts to hear what he says. 
They should always believe that to be true 
which he declares to be true, and always do 
what he requires. The surest guide to 
thought and practice is God himself speak- 
ing to men by his Word. 


.... The Advance was a promising child, 
a good boy and a vigorous youth. It now 
is one and twenty and has attained a Noble 
manhood, We extend it our congratula- 
tions and good wishes. May it live and 
under its present editors, until, like the 
earlier Simeon, it shall see the salvation of 
God. 


....Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes told a 
reporter of the Boston Post how he deals 
with applications for his autograph: 

“If an envelop post-paid and directed to the 
sender contains ‘a card or paper to write on, I 
generally put my name onit. But if the sender 
doesn’t take the trouble to doall this, I don’t see 
why Il should, and his request is apt to make the 
acquaintance of the waste-basket.” 


.... ‘If ye believe not that [ am he, ye 
shall die in your sins,” said Christ to the 
Jews, teaching a truth not confined to the 
Jews to whom he spoke, but applicable in all 
ages, and to all men, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, to whom the knowledge of Christ and 
his Gospel is given. 

.... Brilliant talents are captivating and 
pleasing; yet nothing makes man so traly 
an object of admiration as the manifesta- 
tion of virtue. This is the brightest gem 
that can be worn by human nature. It is 
far better to be good than to be simply 
great. 

..."*Some time since THE INDEPENDENT at 
New York published what purported to bea 
speech delivered by General Harrison.” 

We take this from what purports to be the 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


....The national issue before the people 
this fall is chiefly industrial and economic- 
al, and on that President Cleveland ought 
to be defeated. The local issue in this state 


is one of public morals, and on that Govern- 
or Hill ought to be defeated. 


..-. The next Sunday school-lesson in the 
series is the quarterly review, which ex- 
plains the absence of the department 
this week from our columns, 

«..-A student in Yale Theological Sem- 
inary has declined a five thousand dollar 
call. His name is Stagg, and the call was 
to a base-ball club. 


....A writer on Church Unity in the last 
number of The Churchman surprises us by 
saying that the late Theodure Parker was a 
Congregationalist, 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN SOUTH RUSSIA. 


BY THE REV. H. FRIEDLANDER. 





A Swiss periodical (Der Freund Isra- 
els), devoted to the interests of Jewish 
Missions, prints in a recent number three 
different statements about Rabinowitz 
and his work, which will greatly help the 
Christians of this country to understand 
the real nature and value of that move- 
ment, 

The first paper isthe report of a Jewish- 
Christian teacher from Constantinople 
who paid a surprise visit to ‘‘ Bethlehem” 
(Rabinowitz’s place of worsbip in Kishi- 
neff, South Russia) on Saturday, Septem- 
6th, 1887. 

Unknown to any one he entered the 
meeting-place taking a seat on a back 
form so as to be able to see everyhody 
and everything. He writes: 

**IT looked and looked and I marveled. 
My heart leaped for joy, and again and 
again Lrepsated the song of Simeon. There 
was nothing artificial, nothing merely 
imitated, nothing traditional, nothing hy- 
per-intellectual. All was true, fresh, natu- 
ral, full of life—al!l wrought from above. 

“TIT counted one hundred and fifty Jews, 
who, with uncovered heads* read the Law, 
recited psalms, listened to Hebrew prayers, 
and, you may say, hung upon Rabinowitz’s 
lips. Hissermon will ever be memorable 
to me. What enthusiasm, what wealth of 
striking parables, what power of speech, 
what intensity of love to Israel! 

** He began by explaining why he had not, 
as usual, taken the lesson of the day as his 
text, but had fixed upon Lev. xix, 23-25. 

**¢ And when ye shall have come into the 
land, andshall have planted all manner of 
trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit 
thereof as uncircumcised; three years shall 
it be as uncircumcised unto you; it shall not 
be eaten of. Butin the fourth year all the 
fruit thereof shall be hoiy to praise the Lord 
withal. And in the fifth year shall ye eat. 
of the fruit thereof, that it may yield unto 
you the increase thereof: I am the Lord, 
your God.’ 

*“ After a very striking verbal explana- 
tion, and after some general remarks on the 
deeper meaving underlying this and every 
law, he gave the special reason of the choice 
of his text. 

“It was, that day, just three years since 
‘Bethlehem’ was opened, and a decision 
ought to be made now. He related the his- 
tory of his conversion; he explained the 
meaning of the articles of his creed, and 
showed how God had appoiated these things 
as a sign unto Israel. Then he described 
the vicissitudes of ‘ Bethlehem’ itself, the 
dangers from within and without, and the 
conduct of those wno had attended the serv- 
ices, which, he said, he could not exactly 
praise, adding oniy that he had borne ev- 
erything silently and gone on his way qui- 
etly. ‘Three years as uncircumcised ’—not 
yet sanctified, not yet expected to be so. 
But in the fourth year fruit must appear, 

‘the first fruit, ‘holy,’ separated from all 
flesh ‘ to praise the Lord withal.’ With the 
zeal of an Elijah he pointed out the miser- 
able condition of ‘halting between two 
opinions.’ He showed the necessity and 
the blessing of an open confession, adding 
that only open confessors, whose names 
would have to be entered on a Government 
register and published in the papers, coulé 
in future be considered as members of the 
community. They alone would be consti- 
tuted a Jewish-Christian community, be 
they few or many; but of course anybody 
would be free and welcome to come as a 
hearer. 

*“** Andinthe fifth year shall we eat the 
fruit '—-the fruit of this new departure.” 

This sermon, the reporter says, made a 
powerful impression upon him, He then 
introduced himself to the preacher and 
his congregation as asympathizing friend, 
and had an opportunity of addressing the 
people. 

In Rakinowitz’s house he made the ac- 
quaintance of his wife, daughter, son-in- 
law and two sons, all of whom, tho first 
opposed to the Gospel, are now fellow- 
believers. ‘‘ Here, too,” he writes, “I 
found everything true and full of life. 
Interesting to me was the observation 
that they all, in speaking (as they often 
do) of ‘Jesus our Brother,’ ‘Jesus our 
Rabbi,’ ‘ Jesus our King,’ do not merely 





*Here in the United States people are used to 
such a sight, but among Jews in Russia this is 
indeed indicative of a great revolution. 





use phrases, but express a reality which 
has become flesh and blood in them. 
When Rabinowitz, e. g., complains : ‘ My 
people, my poor Israel, why wilt thou be 
a slave and a stranger, whilst thou be- 
longest to a King, the most glorious of 
kings,’ you get the distinct impression 
that he speaks of a real fact, quite as 
much as if he said to any Russians: ‘ You 
are not foreigners here; you have a 
mighty Czar in Petersburg who protects 
you with a strong scepter.’” 

After dinner, there was family reading 
of the Scriptures, prayers being offered up 
by Rabinowitz in Hebrew, and by his 
wife in the Jewish jargon. After a long 
private talk with Rabinowitz, in the 
course of which our reporter became con- 
vinced that his host was literally con- 
sumed with love for ‘“‘Israel my people” 
he sums up as follows; 


“Tt is a great pity that the Jewish mis- 
sionary societies, or rather that Christians 
do so little for Rabinowitz. At all events, 
he is a Jewish missionary of a high order, 
and it will ever remain his merit to have 
opened up new lines of action for the mis- 
sion, after the old ones had become more or 
less useless. Not individuals only, but the 
whole of Israel must now be the field of 
labor—such is Pauline mission work among 
the Jews. Not only to the three to four 
millions of Jews in Russia and to the Jews 
of the adjoining countries, but to all the 
Jews in the world he is a sign, a city set on 
a hill which cannot be hid. But the Chris- 
tian world, too, owes him much, and will 
owe him still more by and by. For that 
which all sects have hitherto striven after, 
an actual reproduction of an apostolic com- 
munity (which, however, has always been 
but a one-sided accentuation of one truth or 
another), is here to be seen a complete pic- 
ture, and natural representation, pot in la- 
bored single traits, but as a whole grown 
out of the Jewish heart and mind. 

“ And, indeed, Rabinowitz and his work 
will best be understood in the light of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Calumnies of all 
kinds, errors, misunderstandings, outward 
wants, enmity of Jews, emnity of so-called 
friends of the Jews, emnity even of believing 
Christians—all these things which Paul had 
to suffer from are also within the experi- 
ence of Rabinowitz and his friends; but he 
remains quietly faithful to the service of his 
King Jesus. 

“Only a few private friends in England, 
headed by Dr. Saphir, have assisted the 
cause a little, and have now, a second time, 
sent the missionary, Mr. Schoenberger, as 
the bearer of a message which is to further 
Rabinowitz’s work. 

“There are many poor people among 
them with whom the Jews will have no in- 
tercourse, and who are now without their 
daily bread. What is Rabinowitz, what are 
they todo? Rabinowitz has not a cent to 
meet such cases—are they, therefore, not 
obliged either to remain Jews or to join the 
Lutheran Church Mission, as some, indeed, 
have done? Both alternatives are to be re 
gretted, because these people can never be 
happy, and because Rabinowitz’s congre- 
gation, as such, is endangered; and to pre- 
serve such a model Jewish-Christian com- 
munity ought, in the eyes of every Chris- 
tian, be considered important.” 

The second statement is the thoughtful 
judgment of another Jewish Christian 
who has evidently followed Rabinowitz 
with great sympathy. 

“That our merciful Lord has used Rabin- 
owitz as a chosen vessel to stirup many 
Jews in Russia in reference to the Messi- 
anic kingdom is an indisputable fact. But 
this is a historical fact, too, that there have 
been chosen vessels, and still that there are, 
who have pursued, beside the great plan of 
God, a little plan of their own, generally a 
well-meant one. It is God’s plan that Rabino- 
witz preach tothe Jews the good tidings 
of salvation in Jesus, that they may become 
Christians; and God owns his labors, for 
hundreds of Jews are ready to be baptized. 
But why is it not done, and what hindrance 
is in the way? Rabinowitz has told it us 
when he always exclaims: My people, my 
israel! Rabinowitz faces the great Jewish 
question—and who would blame him for it! 
—and we feel that it is his heart’s desire to 
solve it. 

‘But the solution of the Jewish question 
has caused mapy, in olden times as well as 
in modern times, to make shipwreck. We 
know of wise and great diplomatists who 
thought to have found the solution in the 
‘emancip tion’ of the Jews. It is not in 
accord with the enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century, they said, to leave the Jews 
any longer in a position of isolation. Peo- 
ple have taken them out of their isolation: 





which God himself had assigned to them 
among all nations, on account of their re- 
jection of Jesus, and, imitating the Em- 
peror Julian, had helped them to build the 
Temple. The consequences have not only 
opposed the decrees of God, but have so in- 
jured the social, the political, and, toa great 
extent, even the ecclesiastical circumstances 
of our time, that the whole Christian popu- 
lation has not only to suffer, but has to si- 
lently accept the suffering as deserved pun- 
ishment. To find the solution of the Jew 
ish question in persecution is for the Chris- 
tian impossible. 

‘* But as Israel remains aseparated peo- 
ple, and, according to God’s plan, is to re- 
main such till the time of consummation, 
‘they ought to be left in the position as- 
signed to them by God. 

‘One thing only is able to make an end 
to the separate position of Israel—viz., to 
Yead them to salvation in Christ. But, 
we may be asked, does not Rabino witz want 
this very thing? Yes, certainly, but he 
wants more, too—viz.,to make his congre- 
gation a model congregation, and that of a 
very peculiar nature. 

‘Model congregations were the first 
Christians, endowed with a world-conquer- 
ing faith, strong enough to cause them to 
meet death with Christ and for Christ. 
They, indeed, sealed the truth with their 
blood. Well, when Rabinowitz’s would-be 
Jewish-Christian congregation is developed 
thus far we shall pay it every respect and 
gladly learn fromit. But what we do not 
yet understand concerning Rabinowitz’s 
congregation is its peculiar position of 
separation. 

“We know from history that there was 
once a blessed Jewish-Caristian congrega- 
tion. But it is according to God’s plan that 
the Christian faith is not to be that ofa sep- 
arate people, but the faith of the world. 
Hence, he caused the old Jewish-Christian 
community to develop into world-embrac- 
ing Christian communities. 

“Herein there lies a hint by which to 
explain why Rabinowitz’s congregation 
does not make progress. Nobody can make 
progress in the Christian faith—and certain- 
ly a Jewish proselyte cannot make progress 
but receives fatal injury—if he wants to take 
something peculiar from Judaism into 
Christianity, and then thinks he may serve 
as a pattern or a special ornament. To tell 
Rabinowitz openly, asa brother, in broth- 
erly love, that he has fallen into mistakes, 
is the only right way to be of service to Ra- 
binowitzand his congregation.”’ 


The third statement is from the pen of 
the German Lutheran Minister in Kishi- 
neff who for more than twenty years has 
carried on, asa labor of love, a mission 
among the Jews with very good results. 
He, a neighbor of Rabinowitz’s, ought to 
know what is going on if any one inthe 
world does. His testimony ought to 
weigh more than anybody’s; but it is only 
fair to qualify this by stating that the 
factof Rabimowitz’s never having, by a 
single word, in the history of his conver- 
sion, alluded to the influence which this 
Lutheran Mission must have had upon 
him, cannot but make this most compe- 
tent of all witnesses somewhat unsympa- 
thetic. 

Bearing this qualification in mind, we 
cannot do better than listen to him for 
realinformation. He states: 


**Many people are of opinion that Mr. I. 
Rabinowitz has gathered around him a 
large number of Israelites who are one 
with him in their religious views. Thisisa 
mistake, for such people are to this day 
non-existent. 

** Many suppose that the documents pub- 
lished by Rabinowitz as ‘Articles of 
Faith,” represent the faith of a Jewish- 
Christian community under the leadership 
of l. Rabinowitz. This, too, is a mistake, 
there exists no such community. The 
documents emanated from him alone—were 
drawn up without consent or approval on 
the part of a Jewish community. Mr. 
Rabinowitz hoped only, on the basis of 
these documents, to gain many Israelites as 
adherents. 

‘“*Many believe that there exists here a 
Jewish Christian community bearing the 
name of ‘Israelites of the New Covenant.’ 
This also is a mistake, arising from the fact 
that Mr. Rabinowitz, together with nine 
other Israelites, have obtained permission 
to constitute a separate Jewish community, 
with a place of worship and a burial-ground 
of its own. Such permission would, accord- 
ing to the law, be granted to any ten Jews 
who want to form a separate congrega- 
tion,” 


The first reporter informed us that on 
an ordinary Jewish Sabbath one hundred 
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and fifty Jews had assembled to listen to 
Rabinowitz’s preaching of the Gospel—a 
fact of very remarkable importance, 
Whatever else he tells us, interesting as 
it is, is simply the expression of his opin- 
ion. One gladly accepts his dictum 
about the personal worth of Rabinowitz 
and his famiiy; but bis complaint about 
Christians not doing anything for Rabin- 
owitz is utterly mistaken. Hé suggests 
that if only more help were forthcoming 
the work would progress; but the prog- 
ress would be an utterly undesirable one, 
If Rabinowitz’s work has vitality in it— 
and we firmly believe it has—it must be 
self-supporting, and any care for the poor 
must fall upon those on the spot and not 
upon the Christian world at large. If his 
work can exist only by help from a dig- 
tance he falls to the level of the Lutheran 
Mission in Kishineff, and it would seem 
to be wrong to have two missions of the 
same kind side by side. 

The second reporter gives us only his 
opinions; but among them is one well 
worth pondering over—viz, that Rabino- 
witz, wanting to combine the spiritual 
redemption by Jesus Christ with the re- 
demption from political bondage, hinders 
the progress of his own work. If the 
Gospel can be made attractive only 
when it is accompanied by the removal 
of political disabilities, it had better not 
be preached at all. 

But tho we heartily agree with this 
conclusion we must emphatically repudi- 
ate the same reporter’s barbarous propo- 
sition, that where the Jews are paréahs of 
the Ghetto there they are to be left so, 
because—it is shocking to repeat—it is 
the place God has assigned to them. 
Where he has obtained this knowledge of 
God’s design we know not, but we do 
know that his dictum is false theology of 
an astounding kind, coming as it does 
from a man who is described as a Jewish 
Christian. 

From the third reporter we learn relia- 
ble facts: and tho they represent only 
the negative side of the question, it is 
useful to know that the expectations 
which have been widely entertained,viz., 
that the millions of Russian Jews are 
going to beceme Christians, are as yet 
far from being fulfilled. Practically, 
there is as yet but cne man, and with 
him are some members of his family, 
accepting the Gospel of Jesus; but then 
that man knows how to gain the ear of 
his Jewish brethren, and we may confi- 
dently look for large spiritual results. 

That Rabinowitz has made mistakes— 
who can wonder at it, and who would 
condemn him? 

He started with the idea that if, as a 
Coristian, he would still observe the Jew- 
ish Sabbath Day instead of the Sunday, 
and would still admit the rite of circum- 
cision, he would make the Gospel more 
palatabie to the Jews. 

But he has evidently found out bis mis- 
take ere now, for he and his fellow- 
believers now keep Sunday as the 
Day of Rest, and his service of a Saturday 
is an evangelistic service for Jews who 
are more free on that day than on any 
other. 

He started with the idea of forming a 
Jewish-Christian Church, and very leyiti- 
mately so, seeing that he seeks only to 
gain Jewish converts; but then such a 
Church cannot and ought not to stand 
outside the rest of Christendom, as if it 
had another Gospel. 

When, therefore, we hear that Rabin- 
owitz has so completely cut himself off 
from the Lutheran community in Kisbi- 
neff that when he wanted his children to 
be baptized (he himself not being allowed 
to perform the rite of baptism) he passed 
by his Christian neighbors and sent them 
to a Lutheran pastor far away, we cannot 
but sce that he has fallen into a mistake 
which must give him trouble. 

But when all is said that ought to be 
said in order to correct the erroneous 
ideas and expectations either of Rabin- 
owitz or some of his too sympathetic 
onlookers, the important fact remains: 
Rabinowitz has accepted the Lord 
Jesus as his Saviour and is not satis- 
fied to sit down and rejoice in his own 
salvation, or to accept a comfortable post 
as a missiona j. 
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The knowledge of the Lord Jesus gives 
him no rest; he feels he must make his 
whole nation partake of his own happi- 
ness, and God has blessed this ardent de- 
sire of his by enabling him to reach the 
ears and the hearts of thultitudes of his 
brethren. : 

This is a result for which we ought to 
praise God. Siace the time of the apostles 
we have not heard of any similar move- 
ment, and we say to Rabinowitz from 
the depths of our hearts: Fear not, but 
believe, and the Lord of hosts will be 
with thee, the God of Jacob will be thy 
refuge. 

NEw YORK CIty. 





Missions. 


THE North China Methodist Episcopal 
Mission bas extended its line of mission 
stations east of Peking to Shan Hai Kuan, 
acity which will probably be of great mili- 
tary and commercial importance in the 
new China of the near future. The old for- 
eign residents in China are almost unani- 
mous in predicting a sudden and thorough 
awakening of the long dormant energies of 
that mighty nation. The demands of the 
times are imperative, and the old conserva- 
tive barriers are no longer able to withstand 
the encroaching power of modern civiliza- 
tion. Royal permission for the extension 
of the rvilroad from Tientsin toTung Chou 
has been granted. This would bring the 
railroad within fifteen miles of the capital, 
and its completion to Peking would not long 
be delayed. Missionaries are alive to the 
fact that there will soon be agreat demand 
for Western knowledge, from all parts of 
China, and that if this demand is not an- 
ticipated by Christian schools and colleges, 
it will be supplied through the modern athe- 
istic school, whose teachings are quite ac- 
ceptable to the literary classes of China, 
and who exhibit an almost missicnary zeal 
in promulgating their views in na- 
tions just emerging from heathenism. 
Duke Confucius, a lineal descendant and 
heir of the great moral and religious law- 
giver of the official and literary classes of 
China, is at present visiting the Emperor in 
Peking. He is a slender, pale-faced young 
man, about twenty years of age. He has 
a ‘“‘Duke of Wellington” nose and is quite 
intelligent looking. He rides freely about 
the city with a small but elegant retinue. 
He receives greater respect and reverence 
than the Emperor, tho this is not shown 
openly. The new Catholic cathedral in 
Peking will soon be completed. The build- 
ings of the Catholics in Chungking, which 
were destroyed during the riot, July 1st, 
1886, are being replaced by still more exten- 
sive and elegant structures. The Methodist 
Mission in the same city is also rebuilding. 
The steamer built to ascend the Yangtze 
River to Chungking is lying idle at Shang- 
hai,not being allowed make the attempt. The 
breaches in the embankments of the Yellow 
River, made last year, are not repaired and 
the summer rains make the condition of 
the people in that ill-fated region most de- 

plorable. 


.... The Rev. James Johnston, Secretary 
of the London Missionary Conference, has 
published a summary of Roman Catholic 
missions, drawn from a Catholic authority, 
the Missiones Catholicw for 1886. The 
summary gives a total of 2,742,961 adherents 
in the various quarters of the globe, nearly 
half the number being reported for India; 
7,561 churches and chapels, 2,822 European 
missionaries, 752 native missionaries, and 
4,504 elementary schools, with 110,742 schol- 
ars. For Africa and its islands only 210,000 
adoerents are reported, with 200 churches 
and chapels and 417 European missionaries. 


....The news from the English Church 
Mission in Uganda, Central Africa, still 
shows a disturbed condition. Mr. Gordon 
still remains at thecapital, but he is under 
surveillance and has had to stop the sale of 
Christian literature. Mr. Walker had sail- 
ed from the south shore of the lake for 
Uganda, and King Mwanga had sent boats 


to bring the Roman Catholic Bishop to his 
court. Mr. Mackay was at Usambiro. Mr. 
Ashe is with Mr. Mackay translating into 
the language of Uganda. 


-..-In the schools of the Scottish Free 
Church Mission, at Bandawé, Lake Nyasa, 
Africa, no fewer than 1,179 pupils were in 
attendance the day before they were closed 
for vacation. Of these one-third were girls. 
Thirty-eight native teachers are at work in 
the schools. The Arabs have cut to pieces 
4 friendly and peaceful tribe at the north 
end of the lake, andeven attacked the mis- 
sion storehouse, but were beaten back. The 


slave thieves even dared to imprison and 
maltreat the British consul and haul down 
the British flag. 


Diblical Research. 


THE ANGEL OF BETHESDA. 
BY PROF. J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 








UNDOUBTEDLY the physical explanation of 
the irregular flow peculiar to the under- 
ground watercourse traceable from the Pool 
of Siloam up to a fountain-head on the 
north of Jerusalem, is a siphon-outiet by 
which the contents of its uppermost recep- 
tacle or reservoir is discharged. An outlet 
closed to the air, issuing from the lower 
level of a receiver of drainage, and as it 
departs rising to the upper level, but as it 
continues to depart falling (still air-tight) 
below the lower level again, would empty all 
at once the receiver of its slowly collected 
water, and then its stream would cease until 
the chamber had once more filled to the top 
by infiltration. While it continued to run, 
this stream would flush all the pools along 
its course from that of the Serpents on the 
north, to that of Siloam on the south: at 
Bethesda it would occasion what in the 
time of our Lord was called *‘ the troubling 
of the water.’’ Each descending flood was 
accompanied with so much rush, bubbling, 
gurgling and other noise of activity, as to 
advise the patients waiting in the porches 
when to bathe. 

We have seen how the native, pagan, per- 
haps even Canaanite, explanation of this 
phenomenon was, in the time of Nehemiah, 
and in the days of Josephus, to refer it, as 
it continues to be referred in our own age, 
to the interference of a dragon or a serpent; 
that is tosay, an animal obstruction. 

Such, however, was not the Jewish way 
of accounting for the mystery. The He- 
brews rose a step higher and attributed the 
disturbapee to a spiritual conflict. The 
rabbis of the Talmud have saved a legend 
pertaining toa fountain of troubled waters, 
which, therefore, must have lain on the 
course of this particular subterranean 
stream and most likely was Bethesda itself. 
The guardian of the fountain was a good 
spirit who had always and uniformly tri- 
umphed over a contestant for the position 
—an evil spirit—but who sought fora final, 
effectual victory. As they tell it, the story 
runs thus: 

“Once Abba Joses was sitting at the entrance 

to a fountain, and, wanting something, the 
spirit who resided there appeared to him and 
said: ‘You know full well how many years I 
have dwelt here, and how you yoursélves and 
your wives have come and gone away again 
without harm. But, now know, that an evil 
spirit is endeavoring to reside here who would 
work great mischief to men.’ To him the lis- 
tener said: ‘ What, accordingly,should we do?’ 
The reply was: ‘Go and tell the people of the 
town—whosoever has a hammer anda pinor 
bolt of iron let him come hither to-morrow 
morning, and fix his eyes intently upon the 
water; and when he shall see a troubling of 
the water let them strike with the iron and 
say, The victory is ours; and then let them not 
retire until they behoid thick drops of blood 
upon the surface of the water.’ Upon which 
the gloss is,* By this sign it will appear that 
thespirit is conquered and killed.’ ” 
Aud the remainder of the legend recounts 
how these instructions were perfectly car- 
ried out, andthe people departed not until 
they saw the thick drops of blood upon the 
waters of the fountain, thus leaving the 
good spirit in undisturbed possession. 

But when the Messiah, having at length 
come, dwelt on earth, his followers rosea 
step higher; instead of a conflict between 
an evil and a good spirit for the cause of 
the turmoilin the water, we have an angel 
from Heaven sent down to impart a benefi- 
cent energy thereto. They connected two 
things which really were quite distinct. Un- 
instructed. as they were in the secrets of 
the physical world and among these the 
automatic action of a water-receiver 
drained by a siphon-outlet, they assigned 
both the troubling and the healing virtue 
of the water to the celestial messenger. In 
point of fact, however, the agitation of the 
water was natural; only its salutary effi- 
ciency at the moment of motion and of 
murmur was supernatural. 

That supernatural efficiency was really 
imparted to the waters of Bethesda at the 
moment of their sudden influx is implied by 
the narrative of John (chap. v),where it tells 
about the multitude of sick people that lay 
in the porches of the pool, ready to enter 
the water at its troubling, for they neither 
would have come there nor have remained 
if not sure to be cured; but every reader of 
our Revised Version is aware that such 
supernatural efficiency is plaialy asserted 
in a passage which has now been struck out 
of the text and thrown into the margin, 
namely: 

* Waiting forthe moving of the water: For 
an angelof the Lord went down at certain sea- 








sons into the pool, and troubled ,the water; 
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water stepped in was made whole, with whatso- 

ever disease he was holden.” 

This course has been followed, because 

these words are not found in some ancient 

manuscripts and versions, including the 

Sinuaitic codex (dating from the middle of 

the fourth century), the Vatican codex 

(fourth century), the codex of Ephraem the 

Syrian (fifth century), and the codex Bezz 

(middle of the sixth century): and because 

they have already been rejected by Westcott 
and Hort, Tregelles, Alford, Tischendorf, 

Meyer and others. 

But there are two sides to this matter, 

and some considerations in favor of the 
passage are of great weight. 

First.—During the ministry of our Lord 
the Pool of Bethesda was actually healing 
the sick. Aside from the Gospel of Jobn, 
fragmentary records and the votive offering 
of the Roman lady Pompeia, found on the 
spot, attest the fact of resort to this foun- 
tain of health. Its sanitary action was 
something extraordinary and temporary; it 
must have operated by an instantaneous 
endowment of divine power. So Jerome 
thought of old: 

** Bethesda, a lake of Judea, was able corpore- 
ally to make debililated members sound only 
through the coming of an angel.” 

And Chrysostom: 

“It was not simply the nature of the waters 
which healed, for then they would have always 
done so, but when was added the energy of the 
angel.” 

To say that this miraculous gift was con- 
veyed to the water by the instrumentality 
of an angel may express the method of 
God’s working in this instance, most ex- 
actly. Weare in no position to dispute it. 

Second.—The matter of this passage is 
germane to the rest of the recital ; it con- 
tains nothing but what the Apostle John 
might well have written; it is essential for 
the explanation both of what precedes—tbe 
assemblage of the sick, and of what fol- 
lows—the answer of the paralytic man. To 
allege that as an addition it might have 
originated with some reader of this Gospel 
in the second century who held to the 
opinion that angels preside over the par- 
ticular powers of Nature, is wholly gratui- 
tous. No Jewish Christian reader of John’s 
Gospel was more inclined to recognize the 
presence and offices of angels in the divine 
economy or in the affairsof this world than 
John himself. 

Third.—There is much evidence for the 
passage. It is found in the Alexandrine 
codex (fifth century of the Constantinopoli- 
tan class as to the Gospels), in the third 
hand of the codex Ephraemi, and in the 
Constantinopolitan uncial manuscripts of 
the New Testament generally, also in all 
the chief codices of the Itala version made 
in Africa during the seccnd century. It is 
sustained by Tertullian, who lived as much 
in the second as in the third century, by 
Ambrose, of the fourth century, and is 
translated by Jerome (who flourished at the 
same time) as a part of the text without 
suspicion or remark. It is also present in 
the Syriac Peshitto (second century), and 
in the’Coptic and Armenian versions. It 
may be founded on a Constantinopolitan or 
Cesarean reading, and its omission by cer- 
tain Alexandrine manuscripts and its ex- 
clusion by some Alexandrine fathers may 
have been due to feeling, reluctance, theolo- 
gy. The copyists themselves belonged to 
schools of thought and teaching which 
might have affected their principles of 
transcription. A rigid adherence to the 
rule of deciding according to the greatest 
number of the most ancient authorities 
that happen to have come down to us, may 
throw out portions of the original text. 

In view of the recent recovery of the 
Pool of Bethesda, together with the dis- 
covery not long since of monumental relics 
corroborating its therapeutie attribute, the 
question as to the genuineness of this re- 
jected passage and its claims to remain in 
the received text, deserves a new collation 
of manuscripts, a re-estimate of weight of 
authority on both sides, and an impartial 
verdict. 

TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. 


ap 
> 





IN recent numbers of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, Dr. E. Bonavia. has 
been discussing the Cone-fruit of the As- 
syrian monuments; and, concluding that it 
cannot have been really a fir-cone nor yet 
a pineapple, is inclined to fall back on the 
fruit of the citron: 

“T ineline to the notion that it is no other 
than a monstrous or abnormal form of citron, 
which in China is called Fo-shu-kan, or Bud- 
dha’s hand; and in India is called Changura, or 
six fingers—this name having originally been 
given to a specimen with six divisions. All spe. 
cies of the citrus genus are more or less liable to 
these abnormal forms when grown from seed, 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BENEDICT, W. F., removes from Greene 
to Brewsters, N. Y. 

DRAKE, C. E., removes from Millport to 
Weilesbury, N. Y 

EVERTS, N. R., First ch., Albany, N. Y., 
resigns. 

KING, H. F., removes from Hollidaysburg 
to Uniontown, Penn. 

LEARY, S. B.. removes from New Wood- 
stock to Lebanon ch. 

WATERBORY, A., removes from Rensse- 
Jaerville to Franklin, N. Y. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, GEORGE B., Lodi, Cal., resigns. 
BAXTER, B. J., calied to Second ch., Hop- 
kins, Mich. 

BEALE, WILLIAM T., Whitehall, accepts 
call to Ypsilanti, Mich. 

BORTON, JEssE P., North Adams and 
Jerome, Mich., resigns. 

BOYD, HERBERT W., called to South Am- 
herst, Mass. 

BOYNTON, FRANCIS H., W. Newbury, ac- 
cepts call to United ch.,Lawrenee, Mass. 
BRANDE, ALFRED G., Tipton, Ia., resigns 
on account of 111 health. 

BUTLER, GARDNER S., Union, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Ballardvaie, Mass. 
CLARK, L. MAson, Presbyterian ch., Wol- 
cott, called to Oswego, N. Y. 
CURHAM, J. A., Mecosta, Mich., with- 
draws resignation by urgent request of 
the church. 

DIMON, JAcoB V., Wymore, Neb., with- 
draws resignation. 

EARLE, 'l. R. (Canadian Methodist), called 
to Buena Vista, Col. 

EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, ord. in Webster, 


Dak. 

FLAGG, Rurus C., Fair Haven, Vt., re- 
rlgus. 

GARDNER, RurFus P., Waldoboro, Me., re- 
signs. 


HARBUTT, CHARLES, Bangor Seminary, 
ord. in Briagton, Me. 

HICKS, Lewis W., Wethersfield, Conn., 

accepts call to a ch. in Colorado. 

HULBERT, HENRY W., lately Instructor 
iu Church history at Presbyterian Sem- 
inary, Beirfit, Syria, acceptscali to Pro- 
fessorship History aud Political Science 
at Marietta College, O. 

HUGHES, JAMEs B., Oberlin Seminary, ae- 
cepts cali to Solsbury, Ind. 

HUGHES, MORIEN M., W. Millgrove, Mont- 
gomery and Kollersville, resigns. 

JONES, ALBERT N., Turner, Me., resigns 
on account of ill nealth. 

KENISTON, LUTHER M., Wentworth, N.H., 
resigns. 

KING, JoHN W., Eaton. called to Crested 
Butte, Col. 

LEE, GERALD 8, Yale Divinity School, ac- 
cepts call to Princeton, Minn. 

LOUGEEH, SAMUEL F., Hill, accepts call to 
Alstead, N. H. 

LOWELL, JoHN N. West ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., resigus. 

MORSE, CHARLES H., Fairfax, Ia., resigns. 

MORSE, Henry H., ord. in Rockland, Ia. 

MURPHY, THomAs F., Oak Creek, called 
to Cumberland, Wis. 

NICOL, JoHN, Chase, Mich., resigns, 

NOTT, J. LEE, Hebron, engaged to supply 
at Northford, Coun. 

PARKER, J. HoMER, Plymouth ch., Wich- 
ita, Kan., resigus . 

PARSONS, Eb WARD §S. ord, in Park ch., 
Greeley, Col. ‘ 

PAYNE, HENRY, 8,, Sedgwick, Kan., re- 


SIgZvS. 

RICHARDSON , MARTIN L., Sturbridge, 
Mass., resigns. 

SCHERKRMERHORN, PETER, New Haven, 
Mich., witndraws resignation at urgent 
request of ch. 

STEVENS, FRANK V., Yale Divinity School, 
accepts call to Wellington, Kan. 

STEWART, R. W. (Presbyterian), accepts 
calito Clarion, Ia, _ 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM H. G.,, Sheffield, called 
to Pnillips ch., So. Bosvon, Mass, 

WOODHULL, G. H., ord. in Chase, Kan. 

WOOUDKOW, SAMUEL H., ord. in Mechanic 
Falls, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BADGER, L. F., ord. and inst. at Grove- 


land, N. Y. 

CHIPPEKFIELD, GEo. F., Battle Creek, 
Mich., accepts call to Malone, 'N. Y. 
CLARKKH, L. M., Wolcott, N. Y., called to 

First Cong. ch., Oswego, N. Y. 
CLOSE, J. k., Pittstord, N. Y., called to 
Dunmore ch., Scranton, Penn. 
CORWIN, E., D.D., Racine, Wis., resigns 
and becomes financial agent Congrega- 
tional Theological Seminary, in Chi- 


cago. 

DOBBIN, THos., accepts call to Upper 
Platte Valley, Penn. 

an ‘a W., accepts cail to Westervelt, 


| ee 

MANN, Jos R., D.D., removes from Claren 
don Springs, Vt., toSaratoga, Springs, 
N.Y 


Mc COY, Joan, ord. in Chilliothe, O. 

McGIFFER'T, ARTHUR C., Ph.D., becomes 
Iustructcr of Churcn History in Lane 
Theological Semivary, Cincinnati, O. 

PARSONS, E. B., D.D., Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., resigns, and accepts a professorship 
in Willams College. : 

PERRY. B. W., ot Auburn Seminary, 
calied to Sennett, N. Y, 

TOTHEROH W.., accepts call to Hyde Park, 


lll. 

bees 4 T, J, M., accepts call to Dodge City, 
n. 

WELLES, J. V.C., Ph.D., aceepts call to 








whosoever then first after the troubling of the 


but the citron more than others,” 


Union, N. Y, 
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School and College. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE began its collegiate 
year last week under the presidency of Dr. 
Patton, who spoke in his opening address 
on the “Princeton of the Future.’”’ He 
said: 


“T like the phiase. I like the forward-gazing 
attitude that it implies. I like the element of 
expectation that lies in this expression. We 
should not be doing a small work if we went on 
educating 400 men every year, if we gave them 
a good education. But the public would be dis- 
appointed. The friends of tue college would say 
we had been standing still. I tell you plainly 
that I do not mean to have this college stand 
still if Icanhelpit. Dr. McCosh, I believe, put 
his figures at 600—referring to the students 
when he came here; and he realized his desire. 
I put mine at 1,000; and tho I may never see so 
many on our catalog [ shall work for that re- 
sult. While Iam opposed to needless change 
and am prone to sympathize with the estab- 
lished order of things, I confess I feel the influ- 
ence of the thought that Princeton College has 
been quietly getting ready to step into a larger 
life; and that the talk about the university idea 
of which we hear so much, has beneath it a 
depth of sentiment that, in the near future, 
must produce marked visible results in the de- 
velopment of Princeton. 

“Unless we mean to be an examining, and 
not a teaching university -which, while I am 
here, we do not mean to be—our scheme for 
conferring the higher degrees will call for more 
adequate provision for post-graduate instruc- 
tion than we now have. It is the Princeton of 
the present, however, that we are to deal with: 
and it is manifest that we must enlarge orr 
curriculum. This will involve a wider range of 
electives, and probably make necessary other 
changes in the curriculum. The revision of 
the schedule, with reference to the insertion 
of new electives, will engage the attention of 
the faculty during this session. 

“The freshman class is large; upward of 150 

have been admitted, and the question of lodg- 
ings is becoming very serious. All the college 
buildings are full, and itis becoming difficult 
to secure rooms in town. A new dormitory is, 
beyond everything else, the need of Princeton 
at this moment.” 
A new professor has been added to the 
English department in the person of C, F. 
McClumpha, ’85, who has taken his degree 
and completed his English studies at 
Leipsic. He has made a specialty of early 
Engitish. A number of special students 
will devote their energies exclusively to the 
study of English literature and finished 
composition. Henry Marquand has sig- 
nified his intention of putting in the Mar- 
quand Chapel a memorial window in mem- 
ory of his son Frederick Marquand. This 
year’s freshman class will number in its 
ranks the sons of three United States Sen- 
ators—Gray, of Delaware; Dolph, of Ore- 
gon, and Spooner, of Wisconsin; also a 
great-grandson of Bishop Claggett, of 
Maryland, making the fifth generation of 
that family represented at old Nassau. 


....Since the year 1881, the beginning of 
Russian emigration to this country, notless 
than thirty Russians have graduated from 
the medical department of the University 
of the City of New York, a number of them 
are successful physicians. The College of 
Pharmacy has also graduated a number of 
apothecaries, and the School of Mines of 
Columbia College has graduated one. In 
1889 the University promises fourteen new 
Russian doctors, the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege two, the Dental College four, and the 
Pharmacy three; in all about twenty-five 
Russians. 


wats A fine addition has just been made to 
the working equipment of Ripon College 
by the erection of a new Ladies’ Hall. This 
building is designed to furnish the very 
best accommodations for about forty stu- 
dents, is provided with modern conven- 
iences, such as elevator, steam-heat, bath- 
rooms, etc., andis an ornament to the beau- 
tiful college campus. Professor Tolman,who 
holds the chair of English Literature at 
Ripon, has gone to Germany to study in 
connection with his department. 


....David S. Killicott, professor of nat- 
ural sciences in the State Normal School in 
Buffalo for the past seventeen years, has 
accepted the professorship of zoology and 
comparative anatomy in the University of 
the State of Ohio, at Columbus. Professor 
Killicott is a prominent member of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, anda Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. 


...-The Normal College of New York 
City, which entered on its fall term last 
week, is crowded toa greater degree than 
it has been in previous years. More than 
1,700 young women are in attendance, and 
780 of these belong to the introductory 
classes and were admitted last June. 





Music. 


THE thirty-first annual Festival of the 
Worcester County Musical Association 
takes place next week; beginning upon 
Monday and concluding on Friday, with the 
usual group of afternoon and evening con- 
certs and morning rehearsals. The interest 
in the Festival has become each antumn 
more general in adjacent cities and states, 
and its aims and scope have won increasing 
recognition and criticism in metropolitan 
musical circles. It was understood at the 
close of last season that the financial status 
of the Association (which has always re- 
joiced in an exceptionally harmonious and 
efficient business management) was of that 
highly satisfactory character normal to it, 
and that the outlay of this year’s Festival 
would result in securing from various quar- 
ters solo talent of ability as well as notabil- 
ity. The Board of Government announce 
for appearance, during the week, the fol- 
lowing: 

Sopranos: Mrz. Giuli Valda, Miss Margue- 
rite Hall, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Mrs. 
Theo. J. Toedt, Miss Marie Howe, Miss F. M. 
Dunton and Miss Emma Juch. 

Contraltos: Mrs. Clara Poole, Miss Mary H. 
How and Miss Hope Glenn. 

Tenors: Mr. Theo. J. Toedt, Mr. W. J. Lavin, 
Mr. Geo. J. Parker and Mr. Max Alvary. 

Baritones: Mr. B. T. Hammond, Mr. Chas. 
I. Rice and Mr. Gardner S. Lamson. 

Basses: Mr. D. M. Babcock, Mr. Ivan Morow- 
skiand Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

The Instrumental Virtuosi include Mr. Franz 
Kneisel, violinist: Mrs. Teresa Carreiio, pianist, 
and Miss Ella Kidney, violinist; and several 
others. 

The Accompanists will be Mr. B. D. Allen, 
organ, and Mr. Geo. W. Colby, piano. 

The Festival Orchestra of sixty performers, 
and the chorus of the Association (500 selected 
voices), will, of course, do their usual active 
work during the week; and the Festival will be 
directed by Mr. Car] Zerrahn, as hitherto. 

PERFORMANCES. 

First CONCERT, Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 25th. 
Beethoven's * Praise of Music,” cantata; 
Vieuxtemps’s * Concertsttick ”; 

And miscellaneous selections by Miss Kid- 
ney, Mrs. Toedt, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Law- 
sen, Messrs. Parker and Babcock and or- 
chestra. 


SECOND CONCERT, Tuesday evening, Sept. 25th. 
Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem Mass; 
Mrs. Valda, Mrs. Poole, Messrs. Alvary and 
Morowski, chorus, orect.estra and organ. 


THIRD CONCERT, Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 
26th. 
Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic poem “ Phaeton”; 
Beethoven's Concerto (violin) ; 
Bruch’s introduction to “ Loreley”’; 
And miscellaneous selections by Mr. Knei- 
sel, Misses Glenn, Hall, Dunton and Howe 
and orchestra. 


FourtTH CONCERT, Wednesday evening, Sept. 
26th. 
Rossini’s oratorio, ‘*‘ Moses in Egypt ”; 

Mrs. Valda, Miss Juch, Messrs. Parker, 
Toedt, Morowski and Whitney, chorus, 
orchestra and organ. 

Frrru Concert, Thursday afternoon, Sept. 27th. 
Cornelius’s ‘* Barber of Bagdad ” (selections) ; 
Weld’s Dramatic Suite ; 

Thomas's overture “* Mignon”; 

And miscellaneous selections by Mrs. Val- 
da, Mrs. Poole. Messrs. Alvary and Lam- 
son, chorus and orchestra. 

SrxtTH CONCERT, Thursday evening, Sept. 27th. 
Saint-Saéns’s XVIX Psalm ; 

MacDowell’s concerto (piano) ; 
Wagner's overture “ Tannhiuser ~— 

And miscellaneons selections by Mrs. Te- 
resa Carrefio. Miss Marie Howe, Miss 
Glenn, Messrs. Toedt and Whitney, cho- 
rus, orchestra and organ. 

SEVENTH CONCERT, Friday afternoon, Sent. 28th. 
Spohr’s symphony (“ Consecration of Tones ”’); 
Goldmark’s “ Rural Wedding” (selections) ; 
Beethoven's overture ** Coriolanus”; 

Foote’s overture “In the Mountains”; 
Schubert’s XXIII Psalm; _ 

And miscellaneous selections by Miss Howe 
and Mr. Lavin, chorus of women and or- 
chestra. 








EIGHTH CONCERT, Friday evening, Sept. 28th. 
Handel's oratorio * Messiah”; 
Miss Juch, Miss Glenn, Messrs. Alvary and 
Babcock, chorus, orchestra and organ. 


Some of the works above announced have 
been conspicuous before now in the Festi- 
val scheme; and one or two of them are so 
rarely heard, either in Boston or this city, 
that they may fairly be classed as novelties 
—the ‘Moses in Egypt’’ of Rossini, for 
example, and Spohr’s ‘Consecration of 
Tones.’’ That any such operatic overture 
as the oneto “Mignon” should have been put 
into even an afternoon program is a mis- 
take. The miscellaneous selections we 
have not yet seen. 

A*significant novelty in the above list is 
the Peter Cornelius music, the score of the 
‘Barber of Bagdad” having attracted a 
good deal of attention among German 
critics on the occasion of the production of 
the opera. The Manzoni Requiem perform- 
ance ought to be an exceedingly good one; 
and the same thing may be predicted of 
‘““The Messiah’’ which has received some 
excellent renderings at preceding Worces- 
ter Festivals. Persons attending the Fes- 
tival from New York should plan to reach 
Worcester on Monday evening, the first 
general rehearsal occurring then, and a 
morning rehearsal of equal importance 
taking place un Tuesday. 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention om owr ist of “ Books of the Week” 
wit! be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us tm the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. | 


DR. HARE’S UNITY OF THE TRUTH 
IN CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLU- 
TION.* 


BY PROF, E. V. GERHART, D.D. 





As the author informs us, this volume 
has been occasioned by queries put to 
him by parishioners and others, who have 
some knowledge of the theory of Evolu- 
tion as taught by the Spencerian school. 
Can belief in the truth of Christian reve- 
lation be consistently maintained if Evo- 
lution be accepted? To assist Christian 
people in giving an affirmative answer to 
this grave qvestion and quiet needless 
concern, the Rev. Dr. Hark presents the 
results of extended reading and earnest 
reflection on the unity of the Truth. His 
aim is to show not only that Evolution 
does not ‘* contradict or in any way come 
in conflict” with ‘‘the Bible and relig- 
ion”; ‘‘ but further, that the fundamental 
principles of Evolution inso far positive- 
ly sustain those of the Christian religion, 
and make them more easily intelligible.” 
** Correctly and consistently interpreted, 
they will help usto truer and loftier con- 
ceptions of the being and nature of God.” 

With this purpose the volume lays hold 
of seven cardinal themes in theology and 
ethics—God, Providence, Prayer, Man, 
Sin, Salvation, Religion; and proposes to 
discuss them in their relation, to Evolu- 
tion and Christianity. - 

The author isa Theist and a Christian. 
Rejecting the Materialism, Agnosticism 
and Atheism of many scientists, he ac- 
cepts in general, if we do not misunder- 
stand him, the system of Herbert Spencer. 
These seven studies reveal enthusiasm 
and much ability, no less also an earnest 
desire to resolve alleged contradictions 
between the school of Spencer and the 
Christian religion into the unity of truth. 

The style is pleasing and fresh; thoughts 
are expressed with clearness and force; 
and in many respects the volume is in- 
structive and suggestive. Were I able to 
do it, I should take much pleasure in add- 
ing that in my opinion it is a timely and 
valuable contribution to the solution of 
the serious problem. 

Evolution may, possibly, be construed 
consistently with Theism and with Chris- 
tianity. The personal Word is the begin- 
ning as he is also the end of the Cosmos. 
According to Paul, the Son is both the 
archetype of ‘‘all things” and the organ 
of the process by which “ all things” were 
created (Col. i, 16, 17). That the uni- 
verse has had successive epochs of transi- 
tion, and has passed through a series of 
periods by which the final status, as it 
now challenges inquiry and thought, has 
been developed, whether we contemplate 
physical or ethical existences, or both in 
conjunction, is not only allowable, but 
is required by the profound time-idea, or 
wonic principle, which is regnant in the 
Old and in the New Testament. 

Every crisis and all points in the un- 
analyzed process during the incalculable 
‘**olams” and ** eons,” it is to be assumed, 
involve two factors, the one immanent, 
the other transcendent; that is, the dy- 
namic presence of God active in the 
forces, laws and conditions of the world, 
and his creative, upholding and teleologic 
interposition from the supernatural realm. 
The two factors are correlative. At every 
point in the differentiating development 
of creature existences an ideal demand is 
begotten—for complemental divine action 
from without. A God other than the 
world, and ever distinct from it, is the 
required environment of God’s dynamig 
presence in the world, If we recognize 
the principle that these opposite factors 
are correlative, then the transcendent 
action of God upon the world may be 
seen to be not an “interference,” as our 
author calls it, but a fulfillment of law. 

These two factors in cosmology have 
always been recognized by Christian the- 
ology, tho not always in due proportion. 





*THe UNITY OF THE TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY 
AND EVOLUTION. By J. MAX HARK, D.D. New 
York: John B, Alden, Publisher. 1888, Pp, 290, 





Chief stress has sometimes been put on 
the divine immanence ; then the Church 
was exposed to the danger of pantheistic 
conceptions of God, as illustrated by John 
Scotus Erigena. During the Middle Ages, 
the latter half especially, and largely in 
the history of Protestantism, tho from 
different points of view, God’s transcend. 
ence was dominant. Yet, however great 
the disproportion of emphasis, the ac. 
cepted doctrine of God bas never denied, 
nor ignored either, the divine immanence 
or the divine transcendence. 

Dr. Hark’s book affirms the divine jim. 
manence only. Gud’s supernatural Zov- 
ernment and influerce is criticised under 
all the forms in which supernatural exist- 
ence and supernatural activity are de- 
scribed. Accepting the hypothesis of 
evolution as taught by Spencer, he trans. 
lates the forces of nature into divinity, 
thus ignoring the essential difference be- 
tween Creator and creation. The events 
and occurrences of the world are “the 
results of the continuous unfolding of the 
divine Being” (p. 88). He says: ‘* Just ag 
the sum of universal moisture is never 
increased or diminished, but ever goes on 
in endless routine of transformation, so 
is there never a change in the absolute 
Power of whom my life is but one of an 
infinite variety of manifestations going 
on in an endless series through all the 
ages of eternity” (p. 155). And he re- 
gards it as an error in the popular mind 
that God ‘‘is not recognized as a Spirit 
suffused over all and through the world” 
(p. 260). 

Putting emphasis exclusively on divine 
immanence, the respected author natu- 
rally cannot with freedom ascribe to God 
personality. With Spencer he affirms 
‘the possibility of a mode of being as 
much transcending intelligence and will 
as these transcend mechanical motion”; 
and, going a step further, he avows *‘ the 
necessity of regarding the divine as such 
a mode of being” (p. 60). Themain ob- 
jection to ‘‘ personality” is that ‘‘ we can 
discern no apparent likeness between 
Gou’s nature and man’s because the two 
are incapable of comparison” (p. 61). 
In its place the impersonal term power is 
decidedly preferred. God is ‘the one 
Power.” For example: ‘‘ Forces of Na- 
ture? Itisa misnomer. They are all the 
emanations of the one Power ; and that 
one is God, in however infinite a variety 
of raysand beams he shines. Laws of 
Nature? There is but one; and that one 
is God himself living out the eternal or- 
der of his being” (p. 53). The defini- 
tions of personality proposed by Dr. 
George P. Fisher and Dr. Samuel Harris 
may be accepted, Dr. Hark thinks, in 
their application to man. But his strict- 
ures leave the impression that the propri- 
ety of applying personality, as defined by 
these eminent scholars, to God, is de- 
nied. 

Notwithstanding its objectionableness, 
the term ‘‘ person” is now and then used; 
and the seeming inconsistency is ex- 
plained by the following statement: ‘I 
do so only because I do not find any other 
term by which we could better express an 
essential fact that necessarily enters into 
our conception of God”; * but,” it is 
added, ‘‘a fact of which asa fact we 
areas certain and sure as of any other 
contained in human consciousness, and 
which is not contradicted but rather sus- 
tained by Evolution” (p. 60). 

The author’s objection to divine *‘ per- 
sonality ” takes a far wider range than he 
seems to discern. Logically carried out, 
it would dissolve the whole book into va- 
por. If there be no apparent likeness 
between God and man, what apparent 
likeness is there between Gud and sub-hu- 
man kingdoms of Nature? If God and 
personality are ‘incapable of compari- 
son” what comparison can there be be- 
tween God and physical power? Is ethico- 
spiritual being further removed from the 
God-idea than brute-energy, or the insen- 
sate piant ? 

All words are of human origin and have 
a meaning circumscribed by human fini- 
tude. On this ground power would be 
inapplicable to God; far more than person. 
Indeed, were the objection good, it would 
be illogical to name divine being by any 
word, the term God not excepted; and the 
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immanent Somewhat, if in thought dis- 
tinguishable from the mechanical and 
organic forces of Nature, would be the 
Unkrown and Unthinkable. 

The truth is, however, that the word 
personality, or its equivalent, is the near- 
est approach to an infinite term that in- 
tuition and thought have produced; carry- 
ing in its bosom a breadth and length, a 
depth and hight of import even in its ap- 
plication to man, that is immeasurable. 
Hence no other term is so well fitted to 
designate the pivotal truth of divine be- 
ing—the Author, Upholder and Governor 
of the world. Lotze, perhaps the acutest 
philosophical thinker among modern sci- 
entists, not only applies the word to infi- 
nite Spirit, but applies it with singular 
emphasis. He lays down a proposition 
which is exactly the opposite to the cus- 
tomary one among German metaphysi- 
cians: ‘‘ Perfect personality is reconcilable 
only with the conception of an Infinite 
Being; for finite beings only an approxi- 
mation to this is attainable.”* 

This doctrine of God, emphasizing only 
his immanence and identifying his being 
with the laws and forces of Nature, is firm- 
ly held through all the chapters of the 
book. Providence is ‘‘ aspiritual Power, 
immanent in the universe, and manifest- 
ing himself through ‘ an ever-present and 
all-pervading divine energy’” (p.76). 
Prayer ‘‘has for its purposeandend. . . the 
conformity of man and of all things to the 
divine order of manifestation ” (p.112). 
The author argues in support of the senti- 
ment that there is ‘‘ no real connection 
between request and fulfillment ” (p.108). 
Man was not “specially created,” but 
‘* was developed from previously existing 
lower orders of being” (p. 136). ‘* Sinisa 
relic of our low and bestial ancestors” 
(p.193). Religion is ‘*‘ the striving after 
union with God.” This is its ‘‘ essential 
element” (p.247). There would be no 
reason to take exception to this conception 
of religion if the principal word were used 
to name supernatural and self-existing 
Personality. As God, however, has no 
objective existence outside of and other 
than the world, but is only ‘‘ the omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent Power that is active 
everywhere, the eternal, unchangeable, 
all-pervasive substance in whom we live 
and move and have our being” (p.253), a 
striving after union wita God becomes 
the equivalent of the idea that religion is 
merely sentiment and action in harmony 
withthe law of Nature and the law of 
mind; for we have to remember that, ac- 
cording to a quotation given above, there 
is but onelaw of Nature, and that law is 
God himself, 

Consistently with this identification of 
God with the law of Nature the author 
thinks ‘‘ there 1s no authority in the lan- 
guage or spirit of the Scriptures for any 
separation into sacred and secu- 
lar” (p.260). And he feels constrained to 
“* confess that there is almost more relig- 
ion in the so-called secular world than in 


» the Church” (p.264). 


In citing these passages on some salient 
points of the volume I have sought fairly 
to represent the general tenor of argu- 
ment. I find nothing that directly con- 
travenes the tone of these thoughts; tho 
there are passages here and there that, if 
words be taken in the commonly received 
biblical sense, imply the divine transcend- 
ence. True, perhaps, the expressions 
emphasizing divine immanence might, 
with few exceptions, be construed con- 
sistently with God’s transcendent exist- 
ence, or with the personality of Infinite 
Spirit. But as the book nowhere affirms 
God’s transcendence, nowhere draws the 
broad line definitely between God and 
man, between the supernatural and the 
natural, between the personal and the im- 
personal, it authorizes and justifies the 
inference that, according to the ‘‘ Unity 
of Truth,” the immanence of God is the 
only divine existence. This inference is 
Supported by the fact that the book on 
every available occasion criticises the de- 
ficiencies of ‘* theology,” especially defects 
mM current conceptions of God’s external 
Personal relation to the world; while at 
the same time I discover no attempt to 
present a better view of divine personality 





*“Philosophy of Religion,” edited by Professor 
» (D. 69), 


or of God’s objective relations of love. 
Instead, only the one-sided doctrine of di- 
vine immanence is made emphatic. 

The Rev. Dr. Hark is not a pantheist. 
In spite of these adverse criticisms, I feel 
warranted in asserting that he is a firm 
believer in Christianity. But the ‘“‘ Unity 
of the Truth ” is in conflict with his Chris- 
tian character. The argument through- 
out is in principle pantheistic. The para- 
dox I explain only by assuming that, 
as with Semler, Jacobi and many 
other speculative thinkers, the logic of 
the understanding, starting from false or 
defective premises, moves along lines of 
thought contrary to the dictates of divine 
faith. I cannot, however, refrain from 
adding that faith in Christianity cannot 
logicaily co-exist with the system of 
thought dominant in this volume. 

A few words may not be amiss regard- 
ing the respected author’s method. In 
these Studies, proposing to show that Evo- 
lution and Christianity are harmonious, 
the criterion of judgment is not Christi- 
anity but Evolution. The distinctive 
features of Christianity have no co-ordi- 
nate force. The attempt to set forth the 
unity of the two orders of truth construes 
Christian principles in each of these seven 
Studies from an evolutional standpoint. 
It is not shown consistently with the wide 
difference between the two orders of 
truth (assuming for the present that the 
hypothesis of Evolution is valid) wherein 
the two are really one, but the supernatu- 
ral is resolved into the natural, the tran- 
scendent into the immanent. Instead of 
recognizing the undoubted and unchange- 
able prerogatives of the Christian relig- 
ion, and explaining how divine imma- 
nence may be held to be compatible with 
Christian theism, the hypothesis of Evo- 
lution sways the scepter alone, and 
Christianity without protest is required 
to surrender. 

The real issue between the two systems, 
if the issue may be called real, will not 
be met; and religious thought cannot 
transcend the alleged contradiction un- 
less, to say the least, the endeavor pro- 
ceed in accord with the independent 
claims and the self-sufficiency of Chris- 
tianity. 

But I confess that I do not appreciate 
the urgency of the necessity to get be- 
yond the alleged contradiction; tho I do 
not ignore the disturbance of traditional 
beliefs and the perplexities of some Chris- 
tian people caused, perhaps only occa- 
sioned, by the school of Darwin and Spen- 
cer. Evolution is only an hypothesis, a 
working hypothesis of natural science, 
but not scientific truth. The supposition 
that organisms have been evolved from 
lifeless matter, or that personality has 
been evolved from impersonal life, or, to” 
adopt the words of the author quoted 
from Mr. Darwin, that ‘‘ man is an off- 
shoot from the Old World Simian stem,” 
is not warranted by the facts of science, 
The chasm between the living and the 
lifeless, especially between the animal 
and man, between individuality and per- 
sonality, is as wide to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the latest discoveries and the wonder- 
ful progress of scientific knowledge, as it 
has been at any previous time. Applied 
to life and personality Evolution is now, 
as it has been, a hypothesis, a rich hy- 
pothesis it may be; no more.* Neither 
Christianity, nor the Church, nor theology 
need cherish any concern about the pos- 
sibility of the hypothesis becoming in 
course of time a demonstrated truth, For 
Christianity cannot be touched, much 
less endangered by the progress of sound 
knowledge. Not knowledge but igno- 
rance, not truth but error, not thorough- 
ness of investigation and freedom of ar- 
gument but superficiality and bondage, 
work mischief. So long, however, as 
Evolution in its relation to the kingdom 





*“The ‘connecting link” between man and any 
lower species has never been pointed out. . .. A 
profound interval, without connection, separates the 
human race from ali others. No other species comes 
near the human species; no genus even, or family. 
The human family stands alone. Anthropology, eth- 
nology, and prehistoric archeology all prove this. 
Manis the only animal that, by cultivating the differ- 
ent elements which make up the sum of what we 
call civilization, has conquered the organic world, 
and he has dono this by virtue of a potentiality of 
growth which knew no limits, and foreign to any 
other known species of animals.” —-EDWARD C. MANN, 


of organisms and the personality of man 
has not become established scientific 
truth, the necessity of bringing about the 
reconciliation of its principles and method 
with Christian truth is scarcely real. 

For the Rev. Dr. Hark personally, a 
prominent and efficient minister of the 
Moravian Church, I cherish no sentiment 
but respect, even admiration for his Chris- 
tian zeal and literary ability. A gentle- 
man of learning and culture, he is strug- 
gling manfully with the problems sug- 
gested by the ‘‘ oppositions of the knowl- 
edge which is falsely so-called, which 
some professing have erred concerning 
the faith.” His work revealsa great deal 
of study; and its aim merits commenda- 
tion. But the method and tenor of the 
argument fail to do justice to Christianity 
and himself. 
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THE Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis remarks 
in the preface of his recent volume on The 
Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1629-1695, that “ pro- 
portionally more pages have been written 
and put into print concerning Massachu- 
setts than concerning any other like por- 
tion of the earth’s territory.’’ The explana- 
tion of this fact is not to be found in the 
difficulty of settling the truth of the history 
nor in the violence of controversy over 
it, but in the more remarkable fact that the 
Puritan history provokes every man who 
studies it to write about it. For more than 
fifty years Dr. Ellis has been a close student 
of this history, and, with the exception of 
Dr. Dexter, none of our living scholars can 
speak of certain parts of it with more au- 
thority; and tho he approaches it froma 
very different theological standpoint, we 
are glad to observe that on the main points 
of the case he and Dr. Dexter have come to 
substantially the same conclusions. The 
which subject of the volume is essentially the 
same, was treated, as we were compelled to 
say in our columns, so unfairly by Mr. 
Brooke Adams in his volume on ‘“ The 
Emancipation of Massachusetts.” Be- 
ginning with the settlement of Bos- 
ton Dr. Ellis discusses the main points 
of the history in succession down to the re- 
call of the charter in 1685. He disposes at 
the outset of the charge pressed by Mr. 
Brooke Adams with so much heat against 
the legality of the original Winthrop char 
ter, and arrives at the same conclusion we 
did in ourcriticism of that unpatriotic pub- 
lication. We do not accept Dr. Ellis’s view 
of, Calvinism, but we do not dispute his 
right to his opinion as to that system and its 
results, especially as his personal opinions 
are not permitted to diminish his candor or 
his openness of mind to the facts of the his- 
tory and the grandeur of the Puritan posi 
tion and character. Looking at the relig- 
ious position of the Puritans in the light of 
his own creed and judging them by the 
standards of liberty which now prevail he 
is compelled to decide so far against them 
but no one has perceived more distinctly 
nor asserted more boldly the essential injus- 
tice involved in such a method of reaching 
the final judgment to be pronounced on the 
Paritans, and in his work as a historian he 
has proceeded on the larger and juster as- 
sumption that the function of the historian 
is to set forth the facts of the case and to 
leave the student to draw from them such 
impressions as he will. Taking the Roger 
Williams history for an example it is 
broadly and impartially done; nothing of 
importance on either side is omitted and 
nothing iscolored. Roger Williams receives 
full justice but remains, as John Quincy 
Adams called him, a “ conscientiously con- 
tentious man,’’ who did not know his own 
mind fully enough to hold steadily on his 
way, and whose Jast words may have very 
appropriately been what Mrs. Angell, his 
nurse in his last illness, reported: ‘‘ I have 
been all wrong.” So as tothe Antinomian 
controversy, Dr. Ellis takes the reader back 
to the times in which it occurred, and puts 
the reader in possession of the facts so often 
overlooked, but which gave the movement 
its threatening character. We commend to 
our readers the note on the ‘‘ Salem Witch- 
craft,’’ which indicates better than any de- 
scription we can give the character of Dr. 
Ellis’s work and the broad grounds on 
which his vindication of the Massachusetts 
history rests. In addition to the oft-quoted 
fact that Salem and Massachusetts gener- 
ally were ahead of the age rather than behind 
itin the treatment of witchcraft, that they 
did not, for example, goas far as the people 
of New York a hundred years later in 1741 
or in 1712, he brings out two points not so 
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well known, but which certainly belong to 


the case. The first is that four years after 
the delusion had done its cruel work at Sa- 
lem, theentire community was agitated by 
remorse for the irreparable injustice that 
had been done, and that one of the judges, 
overwhelmed by sorrow, caused a note of 
contrition to be read out in church, while 
he stood and implored the forgiveness of 
God and his people. The next fact is that 
they did not stop with wordy protestations, 
but distributed considerable sums from 
the public treasury to _ relieve the 
families of those who had _ suffered 
during the panic. It is certainly fair to 
ask with Dr. Ellis where this example can 
be matched in history, and if it does not go 
far to stop the mouths of the people who 
have so much to say to the discredit of the 
Puritan on the witchcraft question. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo, pp. 576. $3.50.) 
When we turn from Massachusetts to 
the more radical colony at Plymouth, the 
defense of the Pilgrim is yet more complete. 
Not a single person suffered on account of 
witchcraft in the Pilgrim Colony. The few 
persons who brought the charge against 
their neighbors were promptly brought be- 
fore the courts and punished for defama- 
tion, a method which put an end to the ris- 
ing frenzy in Plymouth. The details of 
this history with much more of an equally 
enlightening character may be found in an 
extremely interesting volume by that 
veteran New England antiquary, the late 
John A. Goodwin, The Pilgrim Republic; 
an Historical Review of the Colony of 
New Plymouth with Sketches of the Rise 
of other New England Settlements, the 
History of Congregationalism and the 
Creeds of the Period. This volume, which 
was substantially completed by the author 
previous to his death in 1884, is now pub- 
lished by William Bradford Goodwin, 
of Lowell, who has made no further changes 
in the text than were required to bring it 
up here and there to the author’s final con- 
clusions. Some portions previously pub- 
lished and noticed in our coiumns at the 
time have been incorporated. The author’s 
intention was to furnish the reading public 
with a history of the Plymouth Colony 
which should be popular, readable and ac- 
curate. He has accordingly lavished the 
stores of his erudition on a history con- 
structed in the most simple manner and on 
a modest plan. He brings out in his open- 
ing sketch the well-known difference be- 
tween the Pilgrim and the Puritan, and 
puts into good reading form.what is al- 
ready well understood among students at 
all well read on the subject that, on the 
seore of liberality, theological, ecclesiasti- 
cal, social and political Plymouth was far 
in advance of the colony on Massachusetts 
Bay. This was true both of its ideas and 
its practice as to religious and political 
freedom. If there remains any doubt as to 
where the characteristic Congregationalism 
of this country came from, this volume, tho 
the point is by no means made here for the 
first time, should dispel it. Hooker,at Hart 
ford in Connecticut, was distinctly tinged 
with some of the ideas which prevailed at 
Plymouth, but they were not the ideas of 
Puritan Boston, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that this difference was the cause of his 
quiet withdrawal from what is now Cam- 
bridge to Hartford, where he had a power- 
fulinfluence in laying down the political 
model for Connecticut and in giving it a 
democratic affinity to Plymouth. We 
have noted with amusement, in some of the 
reviews of Mr. Goodwin’s volume that 
critics who might be supposed to have 
been long ago well past the rudiments of 
the subject, express surprise at the novelty 
of a book which teaches them to look for 
any touch of liberalism or magnanimity at 
Plymouth. One such wise reviewer shows 
his acquaintance with the subject by class- 
ing Mr. Goodwin’s volume with Brooke 
Adams’s “Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts,” and we very much fear that the 
common impression is that at Plymouth 

fanaticism rose to a higher and whiter 
heat than anywhere else in the world. 

The best atonement people who have 
thus wronged the memory of the Pil- 
grims can make is to learn Mr. Goodwin’s 
book by heart, references and all. They will 
then know that Roger Williams went free 

there when there was no other asylum in 

New England, that instead of hanging 

witches they fined the informers, that in- 

stead of requiring its church members to 

separate from the Church of England, or 

gointo any contest with it, they only re- 

quired them to renounce the world and 

leave church names to care for themselves. 

Hardly anything of interest in the Plym- 

outh Colony history is omitted in this vol- 

ume, and tho the work is done with ac- 

curacy and on the basis of original critical 

knowledge, itis thrown as much as possi- 








ble into an attractive topical order which 
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gives it, in parts at least, and throughoutas 
much as possible, the charm and the sim- 
plicity of chronicles. Mr. Goodwin writes 
with warm sympathy for the colonists and 
an admiration which he takes no pains to 
conceal. His justice and historical candor 
are not so cool as Dr. Ellis’s, and certainly 
for the general reader this superior warmth 
is a great charm, while from the crit- 
cal point of viewit is no blemish. The 
Appendix is a mine of interesting details. 
Collectors of Pilgrim relics may be warned 
by it that in 1620 there was but little pot- 
tery in use anywhere in British homes. 
Tea and coffee were unknown to the fore- 
fathers, who brought no earthen table-ware 
and acquired very little afterward. 
Wooden trenchers and bowls were used. 
Pewter-ware served them for elegance. 
Miles Standish left sixteen pewter dishes 
and twelve trenchers. Governor Bradford, 
thirty-four pewter pieces. Table forks were 
unknown except the large ones used in 
eooking. Tom Coryat has the credit of hav- 
ing brought the first table fork to London 
from Italy, and wasstared at for his oddity 
by crowds of people as hs ate. The New 
England style was to hold the meat in the 
left hand, cut it with the right and eat it 
from the knife, or perhaps the spoon blade 
which some of those old knives had. The 
later refinement of manners required the 
hand which took the meat to be wrapped in 
anapkin. Napkinsin abundance for wip- 
ing the hands were required in all good 
families, a consideration which explains the 
enormous number of napkins we have had 
frequent occasion to observe in early 
Puritan inventories of family effects. In 
fashionable circles saffron was much used 
on the meats, and the dandy of the day was 
known by the yellow dye given to his left 
fingers in daintily handlingit. Thescourge 
of New England was small-pox. In the 
visitation of 1721, of her 6,000 cases 850 were 
fatal at Boston. At this time, in 1721, law- 
yers, ministers and the popular clamor 
united against the new treatment by inocu- 
lation. Dr. Zabdiel Boylston alone stood 
up bravely for the rational method. He 
was forced into hiding and had to treat his 
patients in secret; the dynamite method 
was not wholly unkuown in those days and 
ove of his patients had a loaded bomb 
throwninto hisroom. The fuse, however, 
would not burn. Critics who can find vo 
good in Cotton Mather may remember this 
to his credit that amid all the storm he 
stood calmly by the rativnal evidence 
against the popular superstition, was inocu- 
lated himself and had his family inoculated. 
(Beston: Ticknor & Co. 8vo, pp. 662. $4.00.) 


We have before us two useful homilet- 
ic helps in an American edition of The Ser- 
mon Bible, from Genesis to Il Samuel, 
published by A. C. Armstrong and Son; and 
Sermon Briefsby an Experienced Preach- 
er (Thomas Whittaker). The first is a work 
of wide range and is intended to collect 
around each important passage in the bibli- 
cal text the widest possible compilation of 
condensed, winnowed and systematically 
dizested homiletic suggestion. For many 
preachers it will form a thesaurus of expos- 
itory opinion and thought. The series is to 
be completed in twelve volumes. The list 
of expository and homiletic works which 
have been consulted in the compilation of 
the volume approaches the proportions of a 
catalog and shows how extensively the 
author has drawn on the literature of the 
subject for his compilations. Between the 
condensed selections, the notes and the ref- 
erences to the literature of the subject, the 
book provides the preacher witha very ex- 
tensive apparatus for the accumulation of 
homiletic material. The Sermon Briefs 
are hardly less excellent in their way. The 
Introduction shows that they proceed from 
acompetent source. They have been pre- 
viously published in an edition now out of 
priot, but called for so widely as to have 
led to the present republication. The au- 
thor is understood to be a prelate in the 
Eoglish Church,and has published a second 
series of ‘‘Sermon Briefs,’”’ with which the 
present series is made uniform. We should 
never think of suggesting them as labor- 
saving outlines for indolent preachers, but 
they cannot fail of being useful as suggest- 
ive outlines and markings of the method 
pursued by an experienced preacher in 
making his way through the same general 
subject.— Another interesting and high- 
ly religious publication of a practical char- 
acter is the volume of Conversations at the 
Unity Club, reported by a member of the 
Club. These reports are supposed to give 
actual discussions *‘ between a number of 
earnest thinkers, representing skeptics, 
Romanists and the leading denominations 
of Protestant Christendom. They are con- 
ducted with a view to promoting Christian 
unity, and therefore stand on a general 








basis of Christian belief. But as the ra- 
tionalist, the infidel and the agnostic exist 
and have to be reckoned with in actual life, 
they are admitted to participate in the 
conversations and to express themselves 
freely. The subjects talked about are those 
as to which there is the widest and most 
wischievous division among Christians. 
These critical poiuts of division are dis 
cussed in a plain, pointed, pithy and prac- 
tical way, which illustrates the subject; 
but so far as we can see leads to the general 
result—that the unity of christendom is to 
be accomplished only in mutual forbear- 
ance, the toleration of differences and the 
enlarging of charity. (Christian Common- 
wealth Publishing Co., London; Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, O ) 


.-The Christian Literature Company 
have now on sale Volume VIII of the Se- 
lect Library of the Nicene and Post-Ni- 
cene Fathers, edited by Professor Schaff, in 
connection with a number of patristic 
scholars of Europe and America. The pres- 
ent volume is Saint Augustin; Expositions 
on the Book of Psalms, Translated with 
Notes and Indices. The special editor of 
this volumeis Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, 
whose work tho baséd on the Oxford trans- 
lation, has condensed the six volumes of 
that edition into one in this and enriched 
the whole with brief annotations and occa- 
sioval re-renderings. The omissions are 
very considerable in amount, but it is be- 
lieved,apply to matters of small importance 
whose absence is a decided gain to the 
reader. ‘The text of the old African Psalter 
is, hewever, preserved entire with the sub- 
stance of the renderings and interpretations 
of the Bishop of Hippo. The advance made 
in biblical exposition is so great, and has 
brought with it such a change from the pa- 
tristic to the modern way of reading the 
Bible as to lower the expository value of such 
a collection as this. The intelligent reader 
will have to discriminate for himself, but 
he will not be at a loss for his reward nor 
have to wait for it. These expositions are a 
well of unfailing suggestions,for which,as it 
not unfrequently happens, the grotesque, 
fanciful and altogether uncritical methods 
of the interpreter on ‘y*furnish a more effec- 
tive outlet. We sympathize with Bishop 
Coxe in his regret for his compulsory task 
of abbreviation. But Augustin suffers noth- 
ing at his hands, and even appears in these 
pages pruned of much that would discour- 
age a modern student, tho, so far as we have 
observed, nothing required for the full un- 
derstanding of his position is wanting. The 
whole book continues to breathe the spirit 
which Augustin put into it, a sweetness 
unknown to the worshipers in the Temple 
or the Synagogue, and which can only be 
enjoyed when these sacred odes are made to 
carry the perfume of that divine name in 
them which could only come as they are re- 
garded as the inspired symbols which in 
the coming of Jesus were prepared to dis- 
close new meanings and to burst forth in 
new beauty. 


.- The new English translation of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Toilers of the Sea,’’ made by Miss 
Isabel F. Hapgood, for T.Y. Crowell & Co,is 
accurate and elegant. Miss Hapgood has 
entirely caught the spirit of Hugo’s novels 
and conveys it with remarkable spirit in 
her English versions. The drawings made 
for an earlier French edition of ‘Les 
Travailleurs” are reproduced in this Eng- 
lish one; but the plates seem to bave suf- 
fered badly by time, and the printing of 
them is very unsatisfactory. 

— - . 
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Ginn & Co. have in press “ Voices of 
Children,” a theoretical and practical 
guide on the topic by W. H. Leib, of the 
National Normal Music School. 


.. A third edition of the late Bishop Har- 
ris’s now famous “ Bohlen Lectures ” on 
the ‘‘ Relation of Christianity to Civil So- 
ciety,’’ will be published at once by Thom- 
as Whittaker. 


..T. Y. Crowell & Co. have issued a fine 
edition of Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame,”’ 
translated by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, in 
her accustomed careful manner. The pub- 
lishers are issuing a complete edition ot 
Hugo’s novels in English, from tke same 
translator’s hand. 


.-Mme. Colmache, the wife of Talley- 
rand’s private secretary, is still living in 
London. She is an Englishwoman by birth, 
but has a vivacity and a conversational 
charm which is truly French. She writes 
much for the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
for the newspapers, and is said to be pre- 
paring her own interesting memoirs for 


....The September selection of Ticknor’s 
neat series of recent novels, issued in paper- 
covers, include Mr. Arlo Bates’s ‘The 
Pagans,” and Julian Hawthorne’s “ For- 
tune’s Fool.’’ The same firm have already 
in press Miss Kate Sanborn’s ‘ Rainbow 
Calendar for 1889’; and a ccllection of Miss 
Margaret Vandegrift’s bright poems of 
childhood. 


..Mr. W. L. Cowles has compiled for 
Cassell & Co. a miniature Cyclopedia em- 
bodying much information contained in 
such works as the ‘“ Britannica’? and 
“American” reference werks, including 
biographical, historical, scientific, geo- 
graphical, statistical and other facts. Mr. 
Charles DeKay has written an introduction 
to the book. 


.. The late Mr. Lester Wallack’s papers, 
prepared for Scribner’s Magazine, are three 
in number and will be begun in the coming 
October issue, under the title ‘‘ Memories 
of the Last Fifty Years.’’ The illustrations 
for the articles have been made largely 
from material furnished by Mr. Wallack, 

and important among them isa full page 
portrait of the actor engraved from a photo- 


graph made last summer at Stamford spe- 
cially for the magazine. 


. Senator Sherman, in his recent speech 
on the Fishery treaty, quoting from Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, said that this 
address ‘ought to be circulated, like the 
Declaration of Independence, the Ordinance 
of 1787 and the Constitution of the United 
States,” among the American people. The 
directors of the Old South S:udies in His- 
tory and Politics have incorporated all 
these documents in their new general series 
of **Old South Leaflets,’ published by D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


..- The Century is to publish in early 
numbers a short serial novel by a writer 
new to its readers, Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. The story is based upon 
events in the early history of Canada, and 
Mr. Francis Parkman, the historian, has 
written for it a preface. The Company an- 
nounce that besides the series of full-page 
engravings by Timothy Cole of the greatest 
works of the Italian masters (the result of 
Mr. Cole’s labors in Italy during the past 
four years), the next year of The Century 
will contain a series of full-page engravings 
from original drawings by Mary Hallock 


Foote, the designs being the artistic result 
ofa long residence in the far West. 


... The Spectator, of London, says that 
Henry James’s ‘‘ Reverberator’’ is ‘‘ one of 
the thinnest performances which was ever 
marked throughout by real genius. Noth- 
ing slighter can well be imagined, and yet, 
slight as itis, it gives us an insight into the 
comparative harmlessuessof purpose which 
underlies a good deal of the Yankee push- 
ingness, and into the blank neutrality of 
feeling which is accountable fora good deal 
of what looks like American unscrupulous- 
pess, that appears to us very instructive. 
When we laid down the book it was with 
the feeling that we could wisb there was as 
little of guilty responsibilty in the corre- 
sponding phase of English vulgarity as there 


appears to be in the society journalism of 
the United States.”’ 
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46x5, pp. vi, 506. The same.............. 153 
The Egoist. = y Grange saoreaith. 746x5, pp. vi, 
WOGe Oi ce: awidvaddenedesedndnescoccusaces 150 


Christian eee a By the Rev. W. C. 
Black, D.D. 7x5, pp. 320. Nashvil'e, Tenn. 
Publishing House of the M. E. Charch, 
South. J. D. Barbee, Agent 

Breezie Langton. A Story of ’Fifty-two to 
‘Fifty-five. By Captain Hawley smart. 
746x5, pp. 308. Chicago, I1l.: T. s. +r 030 

Tries outh a... ted sve, Emma D. 

wort x Dp. 356. Philadel pain, 
: T. B. Pet erson & Bros Fremenercen omen 

Pi men of Tennessee. The Making of a State. 
By James Phelan. 8x5, pp. vi. 478. » ed York 
and Boston: Houghton, M Simin & poaune sane 

Romances, Lyrics and Sonnets from a Works 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 7x44, pp. 


EN: MENON Rscsdsccsascacdineccenscece ese 100 
met Bishop’s Fomiey. dl Sumerians Owen. 
5, pp. vi, 270. Spb eafatinea a anaes 10 


oun Nonsuch Professor in he “Meridian Splen- 
dor; or, the Singular Actions of Sanctified 
Christians. By the Rev. William Bogner. 
With an “a by the Rev. T. 
Cuyler, D.D. 736x5, Pp. xii. 367. New York: 
Robert Carter & DI hnevuin’ nenaiomennbens 

Two Girls Abroad. ~ d watts M. Carter. 734x5, 
pp. vi, 249. one ae 


734x5, be xii, 202. Boston ait Chicago: Con- 
grees ional Sunday-School and Publishing 
Te rate Works cf Robert Browning. Vol. 
Vv. Dramatic Romances, Christmas Eve 

and Easter Day. 744x5, pp. vi, 307. New York: 
IE OS scnccnntasccess.cccenennsasesce= 
My bg Teevqpene, Ps an iqghe ep. 
Ha tand). T34x5, 1s. ‘ D. 
Lothro op t padcdencsergeniavenediccssccunsneesine 100 
The Dead Dall and other Verses. By Margaret 
xomeeert ft. 854x644, pp. 169. Boston: Ticknor 


Little Helpers. By Mangoes Vandegrift. x 
644, pp. 251. The eS 150 
bahar 2 Rainbow Prd veer a 1889. A Companion 
“A Year of Sunshine.” Compiled by 








publication. 


Ninety-Three. By Victor Heae. higee 
ore. Y— PP Yor 1, pp. 202: Vol Ja 
. ED Oh Cece 0s 5: 40p00cs deena eakene 


The Inspiration of on Old Testament Induc- 
tively Considered. Ni Seventh Congrega- 
tional vane Lecture. By Alfred Cave, B.A. 
9x6, pp. xii. 468. London, Eneland: Congre- 
gational Union ot England and Wales....... 


Readings from Washington Irving, Selected 
from “The Sketch Book,” and he a te 

bra.” 684x454. pp. 6. New York: 

Pe FHI os ac cccckenscsnccdapcosecsecneses 050 

The Federalist. ACommentary on the Constitu- 

tior of the United States. Being a collection 

of Essays written in support of the Constitu- 

tion agr°ed upon September I7th, 1787, by the 

Federal Convention. Reprinted from the 

Original Tert of Alexander Hamilton, John 

Jay and James Maglison. pated by Henry 

Cabot Lodge. 844x546, pp. xlv. 58. The same, 2 (9 


7 Revel Rose. A Novel. 8x5, pp. 252. The 


ieghihwandes vadegstbabaek dolalagnend Sankar 0” 
The —— Wives of Winsor. By Wiliam 
Shakespeare, 544x334, pp. 192. New York: 
Cassell SCE dd cdidinntinndiin maibeinantanatin 010 


Karmel the Scout; or, the Rebel ef the Jerseys. 
AStory of the American Revolution. By Syl- 
vanusCobb, Jr. -74¢x5, pp. iv, 285. Thesame. 05 
The Presidential Campaign of 189. A Scrap- 
Chronicle. ‘Compiled by an Editor of 
that Period. 7¢x5, Pp. 163. New York: Funk 
Be PO 00055 cBetccccescsocsserencosesesscee 08 
Studies in the Book of Acts. By J. Williams. 

D. -D. os. pp, viii. 178. ew York: 
Thomas Whittak 
History of ee, Chrtution Church. By Philip 

Schaff. . VI. Modern Cneteney- The 
German Reformation, A.D., 1517-1550. 944x8, 

p. xvii, 755. New York: Charies Scribner’s 


Around the World on a Bicycle. Vol. If. From 
Teheran to Yokohama. By Thomas Stevens. 
834x6, pp. xiv, 477. Thesame..... ....++...++- 
P. Terenti Afri Andria et Heavton Timorrmenos, 
Fdited wits introduction and notes by An- 
drew T. West, Ph,D. 14X54. pp. x1, 265. New 
York: Harper & Brothers 
The Land Beyond the Forest. Facts, figures 
and fancies from Transylvania. By E. Ger- 
ard. ?46x9, pp. viii, 403. Thesame............ 
Pevinsular California. Some accounts of the 
imate, Soil, Production and Present Con- 
dition chiefly ot the northern half of Lower 
California. By Charles Nordhoff. 914x634, 
WR THD. TRO GRU .0cccccc-ccccosccccceccoecece 
The Silver Treasury. Being the Holiday edi- 
tion of Poetry for Home ‘and School. select- 
ed and arranged by Anna C. Brackett and 
Ida M. Eliot. »& x6, pp. xiv, 520. New York P 
and London: G. Putnam's Sons........... 2% 
The_ Rose and the Ring; or, The History of 
Princ Giglio and Prince Rulbo. A Fireside 
Pantomime for Great and Small Children. 
By M. A. Titmarsh (William M. I'nackeray). 
546x544, pp. xii, 209. Mhe same.............--.+ 125 
The seek Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent 6x 
444, Vol. I, pp. 307; Vol. II, pp. 290. ‘The same 12% 
Our ~ te and Aunt. By Amarala Martin. 7x5, 

PP. 223. The SAME.........cccccccccccccessccces 10 
Introductoin } English Economic History and 
Theory. By W. J. Ashley, M.A. The Mid- 
dle Ages. 7%x5. pp. xiii, 227. The same..... 150) 
Essays on Practical Politics. By Theodore " 

Roosevelt. 8x54, pp.27. The same..........- 0% 
The Prophet and Other Poems. 
Baxley. 734x5, pp. iv, 74. Thesa 


. Be Isaac R- 








__NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WEA ORTHOERPY. 


Most complete work published on the subject of pro- 

punciation. Thea peadiz contains 6,400 words usu- 

ally mispronounced. Ey —S ——_— given ac- 

= — w orcester and e When authorities 

do not agree bo' 1 re uoted a. A tay ope 

pong lo z. Ha or.. ‘a! 
Cloth, $z OT WA 


He competition! 


Only book of the kind! Sells on sight to every 
teacher. — gas educated a. ar H. Ha! oa 











Just Published. 


THERAPEUTICS: ITS “ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE. 


By 4. C. Woop, M.D.. LL.D. Seventh Edition. A 
Work on Medical Agencies, Drugs and Poisons. 
with especial reference to the Relations — 
Physiology and Clinical Medicine. vo. Cloth. 
$6.0. Sheep. $6.50. 


THE OWL’S NEST. 


From the German of E. MARLITT. By Mrs. A. L. 
WISTER, translator of “ * Pickea Up in the Streets, 
“Saint Michael.” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY. 


Entirely New Edition. Containing all the more com- 
mon New Words, together with hundreds of New 
lilustrations. Reset from New Type and printed 

erom New Plates. 8vo. Half roan. 


A MARRIAGE OF SHADOWS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By MARGARET VELEY. With Begrephtens Preface 
by LESLIE STEPHEN. I6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN SERIES 


Edited by LLoyD C, SANDERS. 
LORD BR ACOSTA ELD. By % E. KEBBFL,. Author 
*A Hi-tory of Toryism.” Cloth. 75cents. 
VISCOUNT PA we By LLoyp C. SANDERS. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 





READY SEPTEMBER 14. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. VOL.2. 


A Dictienary of Universal Knowledge. Edited and 
Pvblished unde: the —- icge ot W.& K. CHAM- 
BERS, Edinburgh, and . LIPPINCOTT COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia. * fi Revised ane Re- 
written. Complete in ten volumes, Vol. 1. issued 
March Ist. To be issueo at intervals. Price per 
vol. Cloth. 830. Cloth, uncut. $3.00. Sheep. 
$4.00, Half-morocco. $4.50. 





If net obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct to 
the Publishers,who will forward the books, post- paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers. 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO .202 Broadway. N.Y 








Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
76 Pa Cents 
G. P. ROWELL & CO. 10 Spruce Street, N. ¥ 


@ENP to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGEN 


294 and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for 
lowest rates in all pavers. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 




















Kate Sanborr. 5x44. The same.,.. ...,.. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER. 
LXXVII., No. 461. 


Old English Songs. 
With 14 Lllustrations (including frontispiece) by Ev- 
WIN A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS; 


Vol. 


Neptune’s Shore. A Story. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Illustrated 
byC.S REINHART; 
Limoges and its Industries. 
By THEODORE CHILD. Illustrated; 


Studies of the Creat West. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Part VIII. St. Louis and Kansas City; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Part V.; 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. Second Paper; 


La Verette and the Carnival in St. 
Pierre, Martinique. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN; 
ANovel. 


Part X.; 


in Far Lochaber. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Western Journalism. 
By Z.L. WHITE. With 2? Portraits; 


Home Uses of Mineral Waters. 
By TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D.; 
Poems: 

FLAX FLOWERS. By MARGARET DELAND; 
WHERE SUMMER BIDES, By ROBERT BURNS 
WILSON; 


Too Considerate. 
Full-page Illustration by GEORGE DU MAURIER; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Partisan Misrepresentation of Public Men.—Buffalo 
Bill and his Wild West Show.—Browning Clubs. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM EAN HOWELLS. 

Henry James’s Recent Stories: his Treatment of 
Motives.—Mr. Denisons’s “The Man Behind.”— 
Miss Jewett’s Latest Volume.—Mr. Cable’s “ Bona- 
venture”; Mrs. Rollins’s * Uncle Tom’s Tenement.” 
Thorough Americanism of Henry James.—Sefior 
Valdés “El Cuarto Poder.”—Russix, Ireland and 
South America in Stepniak’s * Russian Peasantry,” 
Pellew’s “In Castle and Cabin,’ and William 
Eleroy Curtis’s ** Capitals of Spanish America.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Interesting Women (CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER).— 
A Matter of Roads (J. A. CHISHOLM).—Harrying 
Things (Illustration by W. L. SHEPPARD).—Ameri- 
cans in Paris (Illustration by EDWARD H. GaR- 
RETT).—An Irresistible Demand.—A Shattered Illu- 
sion (BISSELL CLINTON).—The Little Girl of Ten 
(JOEL BENTON).—A Sincere Opinion (DAVID KER). 
The Retort Courteous.—The Cook Tourists (Illus- 
tration by W. H. Hype) -The Heart of Africa 
(FELIX GRAY).--Echoes of Hampton (JOHN KEN- 
DRICK BANGS). 


Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 





Harper’s Periodicals, 


Per Year: 


Postage Free to att Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .........:cceeecesereeeeees 4 0 

HARPER’S WEEELY......... ccoscoccccee coe sees 400 

HARPER’S BAZAR. ........cccccccccccccccccccscces 400 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...............00000+ 200 


Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid risk of loss. 

When no time is specified, 
with the current number. 

SHARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


subscriptions will begin 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Brilllant Satire. 


ARISTOCRACY 


A NOVEL, 


““APPLETONS’ TOWN AND CoUNTRY LIRRA- 
RY.”’ 12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. (Also 
in cloth. Price, $1.00.) 


* Aristocracy”’ is a story of high life in England, de- 
Signed in a measure asa set-off against the free de- 
lineations of Democracy that have appeared in recent 
books. It will gratify a large class of readers, but 
is likely to provoke the criticism of others. It has 


been written by a person thoroughly familiar with 
the theme. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 34ND 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORE. 





G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THACKERAY’S THE ROSE AND 
THE RING; or, The History of Prince 
Giglio and Prince Bulbo, with many il- 
lustrations from the author’s designs, 
forming Volume XI. of the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets. 16mo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“Volumes of exquisite beauty. Marvels of 


typographical loveliness and perfection.”’—Christian 
at Work. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. Essays. By 
Theodore Roosevelt, forming Volume 
49 in the “‘ Questions of the Day.” 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HOME 
BOOK OF WORK AND PLAY. By 
Helen Campbell. A volume giving sug- 
gestions and instructions for Indoor and 
Outdoor Amusements and Occupations 
for play or profit. Fourth Edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged, with 146 illustra- 
tions. Square octavo, cloth extra,$1 75. 

The contents include games of all kinds, directions 
for children’s dramas, for making toys, baby- houses, 
dolls, etc., ornamental work of every variety, tennis, 
archery, boating, camping out, aquaria, carving, col- 
lections, cooking, bee-keeping, gardening, fruit cul- 
ture, etc., etc. 


“As admirable and thorough as the best of boys 
books.’’"—Boston Transcript. 


“Brimful of iteas.”—Woman’s Journal, 


THE SILVER TREASURY. Being the 
Holiday Edition of ‘‘ Poetry for Hi me 
and School,’’ compiled by Anna C, 
Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. Octavo, 
with ornamental borders and 36 illus- 
trations, cloth extra, $2.25. 

“ An idea carried out with discrimination and in- 
telligence.”—N. Y. Nation. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. Katrina 
Edition. Printed from new type. 16mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
say. By John Bigelow. 
50 cents. 


An Es- 
Octavo, paper, 


New list of publications for the fall season and sep- 
arate circulars of works on the Tariff Questions 
“ Questions of the Day,”’ “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,”’ 
and “ Story of the Nations,”’ mailed on application. 


THE GREAT ISSUE! 


THE TARIFF; 


Or the principles of Taxation,direct and indirect; Pro- 
tection and foreign competition; the Labor Question 
Trade, home and foreign; Wages and Interest, why 
they vary in different countries, and other economic 
topics of the day, are discussed in a brief and interest- 
ing manner in 


LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS 


OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40. 
A book for the times.” 
“Every voter should read it.” 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


1,3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


(POFF'S, BUREAU of Were: 








t Service. Send for estimaies 
150 Nassau Street, New 


"SEND for t the Catalemne of e of Books of 
R RTCA & BKOTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York, 
BOOK AGENT ‘ican ‘Publisbiag Company 
rtford. Conn. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year... 
HARPER'S WEEELY, : : “ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, te 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOP 

 HARPE "ERS Ca iG PiOw Lis, * sw be sent by mati 


receipt of 
HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE \. Y. 
ATES, 38 PARK ROW 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING A 
Bonght ont S. M. PeTTenGciLy & Co.. A a 














AS, T. 








MUSIC. 


ORGAN FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A second-hand organ made by Mills ia good order, 
cost $: ,000 for sale very cheap. Apply at 327 West 
57th street, New York City 








Jat mera | 


3 cts. J.R. 3 . & 
ROYAL PRAISE. (.tSi.nday:Schoo! Book thas 
has appeared in years. New Music and New Words. 


GLORIOUS CAUSE. ee) R. *. 


rance Music. 
ndorse it. 


F. Ri 
EMPIRE OF SONG. enaia'Sinzing Ciass and 
Convention Book, Has no superior. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO, (f<'s). A, pew connec: 
Piano Music bg the best foreign composers. 


TIDBITS OF MUSICAL HISTORY, {*<'s? 


lection of short sketches of celebrated musicians, 
their works, and other items of Musical Interest. 


SNOW WHITE. we) sf Gave L. Burnham 


A new and 
charming little operetta a Folks. Not dif- 
ficult of preparation. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of the specified price. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


EDUCATION. 


Leaders of the Temperance Cause 











CHERKMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG 


ABBOTT ACADEMY *vanies’ 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
18th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 








BAEBEENS SCHOOL BU hl LETIN 


use, N. Y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers ‘and to ‘xform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


nae October 3d. Address Hon. E, H, BEN- 
T, Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





1434 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, P ¥ 
ADEM OISEL Tt E BONAME’sS 

French Home Schoo! for Six Young Ladies. reopens 

Sept. %@th. Thorough Course in English and French. 


ROOK LYN HEIGHTS SEMINA RY. 

188 Montague Street.—The 38th year of this Fam- 
ily Boarding School for Young Ladies wiil begin Sep- 
tember 26th. Superior advantages for the study of 
music, the ancient and modern languages and special 
PRrooklyn, for b. ts . whee 

rooklyn ? ’ 
N.Y. MARY ‘A. BRIGHAM, ¢ Principa’s. 
































tote 
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. FOR FLOOR PLANS of this beantifnl cottage, and views and plans of many others ranging in = 


from $500 to 810,000, send ONE 
and the most instructive little book ever issued 
house-building, entitled “‘A COSY 


DOLLAR for. L~ four parts of 66 
common-sense HOMES OF TO-DAY,’ 
HOME. ” ” These FIVE 


books are worth = times their cost to any one 4 em mn to build, and who would get the most for a 


money. “ Homes ‘o-day” is issued in q 
with “A cosy i HOME 54 will be — on 
as soon as issued. Remember, $1.00 





they would cost $1.50. Addres: 


‘ Seta mete eate er part wil be mated, prompt 
is the price o ve s only when orde’ ether, Separately 
s FRANK LS tect, 2 Sobpal Atrect, BOSTON. Mass, 


January, April, and July are now ready, and 


‘ober part will be mailed promptly 
Hi, Architect 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. I. Bearding School for Boys. Accom- 
modations Uiearpaseeds, thorough preparation for Har 
vend, Pome Yale, Soins y. 3 sted States Army 
slo: litary system under a e 
bitter. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINAR ¥, Carmel, N Y. 
23d vear opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, ‘thor- 
ough. Illustrated circwar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE = womte. 


der care of the Synou of New York. Course o; 
cute qquat to that oj the best ok Scent om 
Special courses, witt classical preparatory d rere 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
ans furnished with an elevator. Astronomical Ubser- 

ory—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms mederate. 
yrs me Pres’'t A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Y. 


FLUSHING INSTITU TE, Flushing, N.Y. 
Boarding School for Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Monday, Sept. lith. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. — 


GANNETT INSTITUTE “0",Youns Ladies, 
The Thirty-Fifth Year. For a, ete. no onmnes 
Rev. Geo Gannett. D.D., 49 Chester Sa.. Mass. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


will reoprn their boarding and day school on Tuesday, 
October 2d. 63 FIFTH AVENUE, New York, 




















paon, D.D , Edwin, Bis- 
be Graham’ Taylor, ).D., 
C. 8. Beardslee, E. C. Richardson, Waldo 8. Pratt, 
A. L. Gi lette,F.C. Robertson. LECTURERS: President 
Francis L. Patton, A.C. Thompson, D.D. Term opens 
Sept. 20th. For infor natior, apply tothe PRESIDENT, 
or to WALDO 8S. PRATT. Registrar, Hartfora, Conn. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARKRRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
Offers unusual advantages to ec  & the best 
instruction for their boss. A hon with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


VY HALL SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Bn ys TON, N.J. 28th year begins Sept. 19th. 
rior advantages at moderate rates; a sore of 
able teachers making every department special. 
Saavens, Rev. HENRY REEVES, Ph.D.. Principal. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 











Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, 
A Girls’ School of the best class. ALR Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, ianqneges, Art, Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCs, A.M., Prin. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
althful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY ie WALRADT (YALE) Principal. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Reopens September 27th, 188. All departments in 
aa of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of J AY COOKE, will 
begin its thi rty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 
For croulass, Spply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, Montgomery County, Pa. 

P rincipals. Emeritus Prircipals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M.L. BONNEY, 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


‘Pougbeep‘te (N, Y.) Military Institute, 


ages. College. Business, West Point. Name 
this am. iastresed catalogue 
C. B. WARRING, Ph.D. Principal. 


RIVERVIEW scanemy 
oug eepsie 
5 Year. Preparesthorou ghiy or Colrea® 

the Government Ac tty and Bus siness. Military 


rill ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
EXPRESSION: 

















FF oremost School of Uratory in the 


world in methods and results. 

W Opens vcr. 4th. _Cotales free. 8.8. 

EXPE .Boston. PASTOR'S CLASS 
MONDAYS. Teockers } pene om and Evenings. 


Special days for College and out-of-town students. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


BRIDCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Mrs. Westcott’s boarding school for Young Ladies. 
Native French and German teachers. Certificate ad- 
mits to Wellesley College. Illustrated circular on 
application. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHINC. SHORT : 
LIDGE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENS’ BOAR} 


MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ aor cnah 
D DAY SCHOOL, 2 and 00 West Che 
ine begins its 2th year September 20th, 1888 The 
school has been APPROVED by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Miss Stevens is AUTHORIZED ito repare 
students for the entrance examinations. Pupils pass 
the examinations in this school. 











Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, Saratoge 
Springs. N. Y. Superior facilities for the higher 
Scienccs, Wy pm ge Languages, Music, Paintirg 
wsthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth year be- 
gins Sept. 18 h. Address CHAS. F. Dowb, Ph.D., Pres. 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW, B=! erm ve 


i 
For circulars address H. Booth,C long ta 


Vy TEST WALNUT STREET ee MINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. rovided 

for y inga superior education in Colle inte. ~ yt 

and arator: pener tments; alsoin Music and 

Mus. HENRIE UTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila 














_ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


te ss aday, Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the hurses’ feet. 





rite Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holaer Co.. Holly, Moh, 


$15." t 
“= working for us. 


Agen 
preferred w 10 >. urpiah, a horse and give their hole 
Bime tot may be profitably 

ay pos Af ont Pryacenc cies in towns and cities. 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 


MOSHER’S ELECTRIZED HOP PLASTER 


Cures by absorption al! diseases, such as no 
Rheumatam, Nopralans. Dy spepsia, Kidney and 
Complaints, Headaches, ‘and pa'n of all kinds. TR. 
TIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. Sent by mail 
o8 receipt of price. 25 cents per box. Each box makes 


LEWi: HUNT, Druggist, Auburn, N. Y,, Proprietor 








$250 0. AMOSTH can Cemnate 
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GENERAL HARRISON’S SPEECH 
AT FORT WAYNE. 


GENERAL HARRISON, since his nomina- 
tion, has made a great many off-hand 
speeches on the Tariff question; and in all 
these speeches he has proved himself to be 
a good talker and a careful thinker, and, 
unlike President Cleveland, thoroughly 
understanding the nature of the issue 
before the people. We give below his 
remarks on the subject in his recent 
speech at Fort Wayne in Indiana: 


“T think it is conceded that the result of 
this election will affect beneficially or in- 
juriously our great manufacturing inter- 
ests, and will affect for weal or for wo the 
workingmen and workingwomen who fill 
these busy hives of industry. [Applause.] 
This much is conceded. I want to call your 
attention toa few general facts and prin- 
ciples, and the first one is this: That the 
condition of the wage-workers of America 
is better than that of the wage-workers of 
any other countryin the world. [Applause.] 
Now, if that be true, it is important that 
you should each find out why it is so; that 
each one of you should determine for him- 
self what effect a protective tariff bas had 
and is likely to have upon his wages and his 
prosperity. 

** Does it need to be demonstrated that if 
we reduce our tariff to a revenue level, if we 
abolish from it every consideration of Pro- 
tection, more goods will come in from 
abroad than come innow? And what isthe 
necessary effect? Itis the transfer to for- 
eign shops of work that you need here; it is 
to diminish American production and in- 
crease Envulish production. That is to be 
the effect of it. It is not worth while to 
stand upon nice definitions as to Free 
Trade. Some think it enough to say that 
they are not Free Traders because they are 
not in favor of abolishing all customs du- 
ties. Let me remind such that the Free 
Trade countries of Europe, recognized to be 
such, have not abolished all customs duties, 
A better distinction is this: The Free Trader 
believes in levying customs duties without 
any regard to the effect of those duties upon 
the wages of our working people or upon 
the production of our own shops. 

“This, then, isthe issue. Take it toyour 
homes. There are many confusing and con- 
tradictory statements made in the public 
press and by public speakers. Ask any of 
those who assail our protective system 
whether they do not believe if their policy 
is adopted a larger amount of foreign-made 
goods will come into this country. It is 
their purpose to increase importation in 
order to cheapen prices. I think I may 
safely ask you to consider the question 
whether this cheapening of prices which 
they seem to regard as the highest attain- 
ment of statesmanship, is consistent with 
the rate of wages that our working people 
enjoy now; whether it will not involve—if 
we are to have foreigu competition without 
favoring duties—a reduction of American 
wages to the standard of the wages paid 
abroad. [Applause.] Do you believe for 
one moment that the two factories making 
the same product can be maintained in com- 
petition where one pays 33 per cent. more 
to its workingmen than the other ? 

“Ts it not certain that wages must be 
equalized in those competing establish- 
ments or the one paying the highest wages 
must shut down? [Applause and cries, 
*That’s the thing.’] Here in this city of 
Fort Wayne, so important and so prosper- 
ous, we have a fine illustration of the 
aecruing advantages of a large factory and 
shop population. It has made our city pros- 
perous as well as populous, and it has made 
these outlying Allen County farms vastly 
more valuable than they otherwise would 
have been. These interests harmonize. But 
I only want to ask you to think upon these 
questions. Settle them in your own minds; 
for it is agreed by all that as they shall be 
settled one way or the other, your interests 
and those of your families, and of this 
community and of every other community 
in this country, are to be affected favorably 
or unfavorably. May I not appeaito you 
to review these questions, to throw off the 
shackles of preconceived notions and ot 
party prejudices and consider them anew 
in the light of all the information that is 
accessible to you? If you shall do that, I 
do not doubt that the working people of 
this country will this November forever 
settle the question that American customs 
duties shall, by intention, by forethought, 
have regard to the wages of our working 
people. [Applause.] 

‘And now, if you will pardon further 








speech, I shall be glad te avail myself of the 
arrangements which the committee have 
provided to greet personally any of you who 
may desire to greet me.’ [Prolonged ap- 
plause and cheers. ] 

General Harrison is entirely correct in 
what he says about the relation of a pro- 
tective tariff to the vital question of 
wages. Nothing is plainer than that man- 
ufacturers in this country cannot afford 
to pay the American rate of wages to 
their employés, and at the same time 
compete in their own market with the 
products of the pauper labor of other 
countries, unless they are duly protected 
against competition by such labor. The 
question, in its final analysis, comes down 
to a question of wages and employment 
in this country. No class can have a 
deeper interest in 1t than the wage-earn- 
ers of the United States. Protection 
means to them employment at the Amer- 
ican rate of wages. Free Trade means to 
them a lack of employment and the Eu- 
ropean rate of wages. If they want the 
latter, then let them vote for Cleveland; 
but if they want the former, then they 
should vote for Harrison and Morton. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE BANE COMMISSION. 


** ConcornbD, N. H., Sept. 8th.—The forty- 
third annual report of the Bank Commis- 
sion of New Hampshire shows the condition 
of the one state bank, the three trust com- 
panies, and the 69 savings batfiks of the state. 
The depositors number 139,967, an increase 
of over 7,300. The amount due depositors is 
$53,939,070, and the increase in deposits $3,- 
646,412. 

* The Commissioners say that it is to be 
regretted that the Legislature at its last 
session had no opportunity to calmly con 
sider the question of Western investment, 
and that no action was taken to bring the 
numerous foreign investment companies 
operating in New Hampshire within s.ate 
control and regulation. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained as to the advisability of 
limiting by law the investments of savings 
banks of the state, or of New England, 
there can be no question to the necessity of 
some supervision of the large number of 
foreign investment companies that are ab 
sorbing so much of the capital of New 
Hampshire. At present any foreign invest- 
ment com pany can sell its securities unre- 
stricted by regulation or license. The high 
rates of interest that have heretofore pre- 
vailed in the West, and the almost umform 
success which has attended savings barks 
and individuals in their Western transac- 
tions, have led the people of the state to re- 
gard such investments as secure, and to 
covet those bearing the highest rate of in- 
terest. 

“An unhealthy stimulus has been given 
to the entire Western investment business, 
and loan and investment companies have 
been organized in that section beyond any 
legitimate call for their existence. Many 
of these are conducted by men who have 
little capital invested and are without busi- 
ness experience. Their sole aim is to pay 
large dividends to stockholders, regardless 
of future consequences to the company or 
the investor. The representatives of such 
companies have met with little encourage- 
ment from the savings banks, but find a fer- 
tile field of operation with the individual] 
investor, inducing him to withdraw his 
deposits from the bank and invest directly 
in securities. Unless there is intelligent 
discrimination on the part of all classes of 
investors in Western securities the next 
few years will be fruitful of loss and disas- 
ter. ‘To no inconsiderable extent Eastern 
capital is used to boom Western localities, 
and money is not loaned on the intrinsic 
valueof property but on its prospective in 
crease. 

‘“‘The Commissioners recommend the pas- 
sage of a law similar to that in Connecti- 
cut, which would subject all Western in- 
vestment agencies operating in this State 
to examination and license, and thus do 
much toward driving out irresponsible par- 
ties and placing the Western investment 
business upon a stable basis.”’ 





We believe the above will be of interest 
to many of our readers who are or who 
would be investors, The proposed ex- 
amination and license would only apply 
to those companies and individuals hav- 
ing places of business in New Hampshire. 
Only a few loaners are so represented, the 
great bulk of the business is secured 
through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers and by circulars. Some of 
the investment companies publish state- 





ments of their business which «is very 
good so far as it goes, but it isn’t enough. 
All investment companies should be 
under as close and strict supervision by 
an official of the state wherein located as 
the state banks of New York are. This 
would be both in the interest of the bor- 
rower and lender. The investment com- 
panies have been of inestimable benefit 
to the West and will be for many years to 
come, and itis of great importance that 
they retain the confidence of Eastern 
loaners. In their own interests they 
should have a reliable system of state 
supervision established which would go 
far toward retaining the confidence of 
the loaning public. This system would 
at once weed out the irresponsible com- 
panies and individuals of whom there 
are many now operating or trying to 
operate throughout the West, and who 
bring discredit upon an important and 
necessary business. 

THE INDEPENDENT carries the advertise- 
ments of many investment companies 
and has exercised great care to admit 
only those it had reason to think were 
reliable. It has refused many invest- 
ment advertisements of persons who, 
upon examination, were supposed to be 
deficient either financially or in char- 
acter. 


eee ae 
RAW MATERIALS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in his letter of 
acceptance, says that ‘‘we,” meaning 
himself and the Democratic Party, pro- 
pose to *‘ free from duty imported raw 
materials” generally, without any dis- 
crimination. This means the withdrawal 
of all protection from such materials 
when the products of the industry of this 
country. This includes all the ores, all 
the pig metals, all the wool, all the salt, 
all lumber, and, indeed, all the products 
of the farms and mines in this country 
which are subsequently manufactured 
and placed in forms for use. The theory 
of the President is to extend no tariff pro- 
tection to such materials by imposing du- 
ties on similar materials produced in 
other countries and brought into the 
United States. 

The President is very sensitive about 
being called a Free Trader ; and yet this 
proposition is an out-and-out Free Trade 
doctrine. It has for years been preached 
by the Cobden Free Trade League in Eng- 
land, and is now preached by the Free 
Trade Leagues in this country. It is one 
of the standard ideas of all Free Traders. 
The President is evidently a novice on 
this subject, and really does not under- 
stand the matter sufficiently to makea 
correct statement of the issue before the 
American people. 

Protectionists,on the other hand, propose 
to protect raw materials, being the prod- 
ucts of the industry of this country, 
against injurious competition 1n our own 
markets by similar materials, being the 
products of the industry of other coun- 
tries, and for precisely the same reasons 
that apply to articles manufactured out 
of these materials. Take wool, for exam- 
ple, which, considered relatively to the 
manufacturer of woolen goods, is raw 
material, but which, considered relative- 
ly tothe farmer who produces the wool, 
is not suchatall. Tothe farmer wool is 
as really a manufactured article as are 
woolen goods to the manufacturer of 
such goods; and there is no reason why 
the latter should be protected, if neces- 
sary, that is not just as applicable to the 
former, To propose to put raw materials 
on the free list, without any discrimina- 
tion, as the President does, is to adopt 
the Free Trade -heresy. The London 
Chronicle was not mistaken as to the 
President’s position when it said: 

“It isimmaterial to discuss what Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s crusade should be called, 
He may give itany name he likes, as long 
as we know it isin fact a crusade of Free 
Trade.” 

English Free Traders, so understanding 
him, hope that he will beelected. They 
do not care a farthing about the name, 
provided they can get the thing. 

Raw materials produced in other coun- 
tries, but not in this country, and hence 

not competing with any industry of this 








—— 


country, may or may not, so far as the 
question of protection is concerned, be 
placed on th® free list according to cir. 
cumstances relating to the revenue wants 
of the Government. But when such ma- 
terials are produced in this country, then 
to place similar imported materials on the 
free list, is to put our own industry in 
peril by being undersold in our own mar- 
kets by the cheaper products of the pau- 
per labor of other countries. This is what 
the President proposes alike in his Free 
Trade message and his letter of accept- 
ance, and what to a very considerable ex- 
tent the Mills BiJl proposes; and it is just 
what the Republican Party opposes, and 
will defeat if it succeeds in electing Gen. 
eral Harrison. 

The industries involved in this issue 
about raw materials give employment to 
hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
at the American rate of wages; and thig 
is a good reason why every one of them, 
no matter to what party he has hitherto 
belonged, should this fall help to defeat 
President Cleveland. We have occasion 
to know that the workingmen of the 
country are waking up to the nature of 
the issue before the people in its relation 
to their own interests as aclass. This is 
a promising sign with reference to the 
final result. 


——___.—______________. 


ENORMOUS PRESS SERVICE. 


THE Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Press Service of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has just completed his 
anvual report for the year ending June 
380th, 1888, exhibiting the number of 
words of the various classes of press service 
transmitted during the year and the to- 
tal revenues therefrom. The aggregate 
of regular and special reports transmit- 
ted was 512,581,921 words, being an in- 
crease over the previous year of 41,249,655 
words, notwithstanding the various press 
associations and separate newspapers 
have about 3,600 miles of wire leased and 
“ae with their own operators, over 
which is transm‘tted an average of 30,000 
words per day, which are not included in 
the aggregate figures shown. The total 
revenues derived from press service were 
$1,459,318.91, being an increase over the 
previous year of $288,132.30, which does 
not include the amount received for wire 
rentals from the press associations and 
separate newspapers, aggregating $265.- 
069.77, being an increase of $86,195.98 
over the previous year. 





ane 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE local money market has displayed 
a tendency toward higher rates of inter- 
est during the past week, owing to the 
largely increased demand for business 
purposes and the curtailment of the of- 
ferings that have been made by the lend- 
ers of money. The requirements of the 
agricultural districts have been so large 
that a shrinkage has been caused in the 
available supply, and much of the unem- 
ployed money that has been a drug on the 


market has found employment at good 
rates. The gradual expansion in the de- 
mands for accommodation from all lines 
of legitimate industry has been the most 
striking feature of the loan market dur- 
ing the week. While West+rn banks and 
bankers have been waking _ their 
arrangements in this market for some 
generous assistance in the near future. 
This indicates a waking up in the busi- 
ness world and an expression of the 
needs of the consumer which will re- 
quire the ready circulation of money to 
supply. The action of the Treasury de- 
partment liberated about four millions of 
dollars last week, which will act as a pre- 
ventive of a stringency in the market, 
and keep rates at a reasonable figure for 
some time to come. Everything has a 
very favorable appearance for the future, 
and the expressions of confidence made 
use of by those who know, lend encour- 
agement to those who have been timid 
about venturing in any enterprise or in- 
vestment of late for fear of loss. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have fluctuated betwean 2@4 per 
cent,, but only moderate transactions are 
reported at the higherrate, asthe advance 
brought out increased offerings, and the 
bond purchases created an easier feeling. 
Time loans are quoted at 4@5 per cent. 
There has been a moderate demand for 
commercial paper, with liberal offerings. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 5}@5} per cent. 
discount, four months at 54@6}, and good 
single-named paper at 6@7}4. 
STOCK MARKET, 


The stock market still presents a firm- 
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ness that proves too strong to be overcome 
by the efforts of the bear element to cause 
a fall in prices, as, in some instances 
values are now higher than they have 
been since the commencement of the 
ear. The flurry that occurred in St. 
Pauls resulted in a setback to the savers 
tendency of the market for awhile, but it 
really acted as an incentive to better con- 
fidence in the stock as a paying invest- 
ment. The bears, however, did not allow 
the opportunity to pass and commenced 
to hammer the market with a will, pre- 
suming that they had everything ‘their 
own way; but really resulting in the 
elimination of an unsettling feature 
which has caused much trouble hereto- 
fore, ‘‘the paying of dividends when 
they were not earned.” The railroad 
gituation in the West is stillin an up-side- 
down condition, which hampers an up- 
ward movement, but it is believed that 
order will come out of chaos as soon as 
traffic improves with the increasing ac- 
tivity of general trade, and that an ad- 
yance will be sustained. The prospects 
of the market indicate a continued im- 
provement, which is likely to hold good 
for the balance of the year. 


U. 8S. BONDS, 

The market for Government bonds, was 
strong with a fair demand. In fact the 
demand was greater than the supply, and 
prices consequently were inclined toward 
an advance. The following were the clos- 
ing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 


4s. 1891. Registered..... ...........5- 10674 107 
4s. 1891. Coupon. ox CMOS eN ewes 6% 107 
Me, BOT. AGIMETOS .... ccc cccccscccccves 128 128% 





4s, 1907, Coupon .. 
Currency 6s. 1895 
Currency 6s, 1896 


Currency 68. 1807 ......... .-.. es ee! 
STOMCY GE, BOe ec cc ccvcccsvvccsccevess 128 oe 
Currency 66, 1899.............. uewae 131 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$577,450. The banks now hold $12,423,- 
5i5in excess of legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $852,200, an increase in specie 
of $910,900, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$279,300, an increase in deposits of $216,- 
600, and an increase in circulation of $42,- 
500 


4 BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 











































Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 

America.. «-.-172 174 (Mechanics’. -166 168 
American Ex.. 138% 140 | Mercantile 10 _ 
Asbury Park 108 |Merchants’..... 159 _ 
Bowery Nat. 200 — |Merchants' 10 120 
Butch’s apeer" — |Market & Fulton.|7 wl cans 
Broadway. — |Mech’s& Trad’s..io5 -- 
CRASS. 2.000000 — Metropolitan .... 10 15 
Commerce.. 16 — |Metropolis........230 _ 
Corn Exc hange.. = — |Nassau..... ° 155 
Chemical .......: 3500 3800 f a 
Central Nat’l.. fT _ 1. 13 
Continentai.... 122 127: «(North America. 150 
eR 3 — ‘North Riv 142 
Chatham.. - |New York re 0. — 
Citizens’... 143. |N. Y. Nat’l Ex.. 124 

- 17 

aH 135 

13746 a 
Fourteenth St... .155 — Republic. -- 142 — 
German Amer’n. a — |Shoe & Leather . 147 i 
Gallatin......... 2 — /Seaboard Nat'l ~ 
Sermanis....... a } — |Second Nat'l. 
Gartield.......... — |Seventh Nav’ ee: 20 -- 
Greenwich — |Stateor N’wY'rk — Ili 
Hanover..... 210 |St. Nicholas. 110 - 
Hudson River... 15 — |Tradesmen’s.....103 104 
lmp’t’s & Trad’s. st — |Third Nat'l. -— 4S 
Irving. . - 148 — {Union 5 — 
Leather Man’t.. at — |Unit’dStatesNat.210 = 
Manhattan....... 160 — |West Side Bank.200 — 


= 
= 
c 


Madison Square. 100 
DIVIDENDS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of two dollars and fifty cents per 
share on the preferred stock, payable 
October 22d. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent., payable 
October 15th. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND 0" THER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bends and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain aud Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies. 


Iss Commertial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWE. Ee THIS COUNTRY, EU Porr AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, * SHIPLEY & C0O., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., _ 























BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
If you desire to open one or to make any change we 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 
you wish to in- 
INVESTMENTS. :: vest we shall be glad 
fo ity, © ws School, 
R. R. BONDS and other safe securities. Call or 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities. 
S:A‘' KEANSE BANKERS 
N. Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway. 
He FARNSWORTH (OAN 
Offer carefully selected a ice 
Za IST MORTGAGE LOANS 7 
Perfect title, ee: security, Soames payment, 
= charac ter our invariable requirements, ¢ ol- 
Banking House of 
HENRY Bn hgh & Co., 
New Vv ot Stock, Produce, C ~ and€ eGee 
sand C aubic ago Board « of Trad 
EXCHANGES FOE R INVESTMENT ( IRON MARGIN, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
SIGHT 
shall be pleased to confer with you. We transact any 
European Cities, and Letters of . - dit for Travelers. 
to offer you good 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
GHICHGO succ’s'asTo PRESTON KEANEC2, 
AND REALTY (¢ 
in Minneapolis, and St. Pa 
ections free. Send sd pamphiet with 
forms and references VE East and West. 
TAT 
MINNEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTA, 
13 and 1f road St., New Y ork- 
P Brod SiN ont 
cha 
ORDERS EXEC THE ABOVE 
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ANSAS CITY, 
PAID-UP dt APITAL AND ae Si. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and five Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages with, 6 Per Cent 
Interest. AMUEL M.. AnVisy President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIX, Sec salar. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadw ay. New York. 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our list of 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 

£iaitable sata ne, Boston, 











The Davidson Investment Company, 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 
Capital Stock $400,000, Surplus $60,000, 


Offers to careful investors its Ten-Year Debentures 
and Five Year Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages, 
drawing 6 per cent., payable semi-annually. 

Within the past fourteen years the company have 
placed large amounts of Mortgages and Debentures 
without the loss of a single dollar, either to 
themselves or clients, embracing New England col- 
leges, savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
trust companies, and numerous private individuals, 
and to all of whom we refer 





Send for pamphlet and circulars. 

169 Broadway, New York. 

iL L.. Building. Boston. 
¢Nutt’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 


2d wes Pres’ t., New York. 


Cc. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 

Send for Repert of Investors’ Committee, 
just made after examining Twenty counties in 
Kansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 

HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 

191 Broadway, New York, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
Zi DEBENTURE BON rar 
EXAS LOAN AGENC Y, “caysicana, 


ron fully paid $300, 000, Sunetes $54,- 
900. 16 years’ experience. Not a dollar lost. 
TO INVESTC 


£astern Offices: 


W.C. BOONE, 





Corres 
change 








{f strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Principal and interest of all os ayable in 
New York Cit y. New York Office, Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8. UNDERHILL. Manager.” 


7 ‘SAFEST OF ALL ~ 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment ot Principal and Interest Coupons 
made and remitted to tender. winost charge. 
BEsT La ICATION INTHE UNION, Fifteen 
ears’ Experience, Ample Ca ital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO,, 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gy and 7% 
On Improved City Property 


in the cities of 


ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percenot,and seven per cent, Interest 
payable semi-annually. Secured by First Mort ages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
placing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 











1° KANSAS FARM bx 
LOANS. 


Best of security; 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors ; best of reference all through the 


East. Send tothe 


8.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 


for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and Kansas mortgages. 


DD. G. PEABODY @ CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and C jounter Property Bought, 
Sold 
County 


Exchange 
City, and School Bonds 
Bought ant sold, 
Money Inv ented.-Sa d10 Ast cent, Loans 
Negotia ted "Pro 
Retarencan All the C my Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


9 PER CENT. 50~- YEAR 


COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS, 
DUE 19358, 


Interest Payable in New York, — 
January and July. 


We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds, secured by a deposit of securities with the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of New York. 
Copies of the bond and deed of trust can be inspected 
at our offices, where full information will be fur- 
nished. 

We recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 


me MOORE & SCHLEY, 


26 Broad Street, New York, 


IRVING A. EVANS & CO., 


53 State Street, Boston, 


j and One-half the 
0 Profits en 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Real Estate and give contracts 
yieteny we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell an pees —— 
can be realized. We agree to retu you 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and onekatl « of aul profs 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the protit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth Minn. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
guaranteed by the Western com gna Trust Company. 
Cash Capital and Surplus, $350, 

This Company was aah i “1883, by its present 
managers, who qossanatty conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, a the farm 
which secures the payment of the mo’ was care- 
fully examined by our representat re "balers we 
made the loan 

Kor full information and Pecaronnes apply to 

Ww - McDONALD, Pres dent, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office No. 2 Wall St.,” N.Y 


Five Year Investments at 
7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
pany. 

Authorized Capital, on 2RO,000 S ss o00 
Japital. 0 

Also Debenture Bonds at 6 1-‘2 per cen Tseuier y 

deposit of first mortage loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 





State, 























GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


cron IMPROVED 


Correspondence Invited. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 4000 000 


4 DOLLARS Sy 
Pty HT 02 


IN EANSAS 


Always to be hadof usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
tnterest semi-annually, Col- 
“eted and vemtetad free at cost. 









PETES GCE | GRAN E RHO OD OR 
Write ‘us for particulars. 

AMPLE SECURITY AT % 
HAVE YOU MONEY 

TO INVEST ! Write to 

JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 

Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
And get their Investors’ Guide free, and 
read the profitable ex a xt 
the p: rer 7 of this 





Form 48 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


-MEMORANDA OF BONDS FOR SALE AT THIS DATE. 


Offers are subject to sale and to change of price. 
Terms: Payable and deliverable in New York. 

















BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BONDS. 28 Nassau Stree t,) 
New York, Sept. 7th, 1888. 
P.O. Bow 235. ) 
, =. l 
AMOUNTS | BOND eT TABLE, PRICE a REMARKS 4 
ama | tlle Bait 
100,000 New York Central, 5 | March and Sept. 1904 11044 4% | Debenture with Mortgage reservation. 
50,000 ‘Pennsylvania R. R., 6 | June 15th, Dec. 15th 1905 122 and int. 414 |Consolidated Mortgage. 
50,000 ic hicago, Burlington & Quincy, 5 April and Oct. 1901 108 and int. 4l¢ | $8,000 yer mile on line between St. Louis 
| | | and Chicago. 
50,000 \Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 6 Jan. and July 1917 131 and int. 41% First Mortgage, Registered. 
50,000 \Chesapeake & Ohio, 6 April and Oct. 1911 110 and int. 5Y Terminal Mortgage. 
25,000 \City of Providence, 31g | March and Sept. 1916 10544 and int. 3 




















ALL ISSUES OF GOVERNMENT BONDS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE AT FULL MARKET RATES. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 20, 1888, | 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
intocourt, and is authorizedto act as guardian or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, apd 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busimess, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MAcy, JR., 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

_LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 

sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 

H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres’t. 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
iaced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
500,000 of the entire issue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
ziven that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
‘ull particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THacnenr, Prest. Nat. Rank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest 
G. W. KE. Gaivrits, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
Henry E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 








Lawrence, Kansas, General Manager 
F. M. Pengins. Ist Vice-Pres. MV. B. BULL, 2d Vice Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. L. H. Penkins, Secretary 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
. BRANCH OFFICES, 


ALBANY.N.Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn'rs N.Y.& N.E 
40-42 Wall St. N.Y. City. WM. T. PRATT, Manager 


MERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 
1028. 4th St., PAILADA.. PA, FRANK SKINYER Mur, 
Write for full infermation 
L. H PFRKINS Serratare Tasso oon Kansas, 





d FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Kansas. Loang taken 

only trom tried customers of the 


UNTY BANK 
Oficial Depository of the County. ’ 
CAPITAL $250,800. 

N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City, Kan, 

Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 

tion in Central Kansas. Loans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 

For illustrated Hand-book and full information, 

apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St. Boston, Mass. 

A. E. ALVORD, Manager, 


“SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital #1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON. PRESIDENT. 
ENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIER. 
PERRY HARRISON, AsstT.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


“THLINTTED STAs 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Mortgage Bonds to Net 
§ per ct, Title guarante by Title Insurance 
Small or targe sums invested. 

Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand. 


©. ©. GHELANR, i 20y Raniors 


STOCK SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of the 
company, 170 Broadway, New York, for filteen thou- 
Sand (15.000) shares, of the par value of $100 each, of 
the capital stock of the NOKTH WESTERN 
GUAKANTY LOAN COMPANY of Minneapo- 
lis. Minn., until noon of November Ist, 1888. 

The officers and directors of the company are well 
known as prominent, successful and wealthy busi- 


ness men. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thomas Lowry, Pres. Minneapolis Street Railway Co. 
W. D. Washburn, Pres. “S00” Railway Co. 
John 8S. Pillsbury of Charles A. Pillsuury & Co. 
E. W. Herrick ot Herrick Bros. 
A. J. Dean, former cashier of Security Bank. 
Loren Fletcher of L. Fletcher & Co. 
Clinton Morrisor, Pres. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
ques oe. 

eorge A. iSbury of Charles A. Pillsbury & Co. 
C. H. Pettit of Pettit, Christian & Co. ° 
Joseph Dean of Seourity Bank. 
H. E. F jetcher, Treasurer Min. and Pac. R. R. Co. 
Wm. H. Eustis, Treas. North American Telegraph Co. 
Pailtp H. Neher, of Neher & Carpenter, Bankers, 


y. 

L. br. Menage, President of Company. 
Henry G. Menage, Secretary and Treasurer of Co. 

The Company deals in mortgages, investment 
bonds, secured notes, insuring, for a consideration, 
the prompt payment of principal and interest at 
maturity. Its premiums are larger than the average 
insurance company receives, and no total losses can 
be made, as it will not loan over one-third of the 
value of the property on which the mortgage is 
taxen. The originacors of this company have demon- 
strated by an experience of sixteen years that the 
business was safe and profitable. May Ist, 1854, the 
company was incorporated with ap autnorized capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, and a paid-in capital of $200,000. 
February Ist, 1888, the cash capital was increased to 
ene Now it is proposed to further increase it to 


The Company has purchased the most prominent 
corner in the City of Minneapolis, next to the new 
Post-office, and is erecting a large fire-proof granite 
office-building (132x155), twelve stories high, to cost 
$1,000.00, it will be the largest of its kind in the 
Northwest, and be to the city what the Equitable 
Building is for New York and the Drexel Building for 
Philadel pnia, prove a good investment, and give the 
Company a tangible asset. 

Applications have been made for a large amount of 
space by prominent parties and corporations already 
established in the city, who appreciate the very de- 
sirable location selected. 

The stock has always paid 8 per cent. besides earn- 
ing a surplus, and is offered at par and accrued earna- 
ings from May Ist, 188s. 

If subscriptions are received for more than the 
above number of shares, then allotment will be 
made pro rata. 

All subscriptions must be accompanied with a cer- 
titlea check, payable to the order of Neher & Car- 
penter, for 10 per cent. of the par value of stock sub- 
scribed for, and the balance on deilvery of certifi- 
cate. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. wiil be allow- 
ed on ail sums deposited for the payment of stock from 
the date of the subscription until the date of the is- 
sue of the certificate. The right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price and to reject any and all subscrip- 
tions not deemed for the best interests of the Com- 
pany. Address all communications to 

NEHER & CAKPENTER, Bankers, 
170 Broadway. nN, Y. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
8 PER CENT. CERTIFIED BONDS 
PER CENT. DEBENTURE: . 
7 PER CENT, FARM ity Ne. 
amy payable at Chemical National Bank, New 


y. 

All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 

For particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 30 State 
St., New York. orthecompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 


oO. 
- A. CRANDALL, Prest. G.L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 8500,000, Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Bebentures issued by the Compa- 
ny, secured by First Mortg: s held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JA8. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


™ PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


IN SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New fingland Mortgage & Investment Co, 


es Moines, Iowa, 
Abundant References. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAG 


E CO 
qn 
pe'208 BROADWAY. New $1,000,600 























Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300of the finest Farms in the State fully e- 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map of Michigar 

urnishea for i0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 

sEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
_103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on busi and resid properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


dress 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
____ Edward Forsythe. 703 Walzat Street. Phila. 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLORADO, 
Do a Genera. Banking _ Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Al) real estate taken as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Cot. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. We can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 

Cc, E, LOVETT & CO.,, 
32 and 33 Fargusson Building. Duluth, 
Minn, 


Asovio_@&p PER CENT 


rannum first mort 

al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
Bast AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


4aL.LEN © MARON. Tacoma. Wash. Teor 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved inside property from one 
oO 

















to five years. Information and references 
treely given by 


_D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col, 
DIVIDEND. 


{HICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL R’Y 
( CO.—Nk&w YORK, mee Le oy yore 4 
ereby given that adividend has been declared ou 
ae oe } 4 earnings for the year l8ss of TWO DOL- 
LAKS AND FIFTY CENTS PER SHAKE on the pre- 
ferred stock of this company, payable on the 22d day 
ot October next, at the office of the company, 42 Wall 

treet, New York. 

~ The preterred stock transfer book wi!l be closed on 
the Jd day of October, at 3 P. M., and reopened on the 
2 o1 October next. 

we FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 


W ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

NEw YORK, Sept. 12th, 1883, 

DIVIDEND NO. S80, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. 20th, inst., 
payable at the office uf the Treasurer on and after 
the 15th day of October next,to shareholders of record 
on the 20th of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 











morning of October 1éth next. 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE increasing demand that has been 
experienced in the market for dry goods 
throughout the past week is based upon 
the actual requirements of the consumer, 
instead of any tendency of buyers to 
speculate on the wants of the future. The 
brightened prospects in regard to the 
crops and the general improvement that 
is reported in commercial and mercantile 
lines have stimulated the feeling that the 
prosperity of the future is assured, and 
that any fear of disturbance has no place 
on the business horizon for at least the 
balance of the present year. There isa 
large amount of trade that has been pa- 
tiently waiting this condition of affairs, 
which it is believed will be immediately 
realized with substantial benefits to the 
merchants of the dry goods trade, as 
prices have already shown a disposition to 
advance on many of the staple fabrics of 
the market, and Jess price concessions 
are reported with the week’s business. 
There has been a decided improvement in 
the demand from the Northwest and some 
very satisfactory orders have been booked 
by the commission houses from that sec- 
tion of the country. Wholesale buyers 
on the spot, however, are still following 
the cautious policy of confining their 
orders to immediate wants. Spring goods 
are meeting with a fair share of attention 
from jobbers and the manufacturing 
trade, and some pretty good orders for 
certain specialties are being placed. 


COTTON GOODS,GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 


The demand for staple cotton goods was 
steady, with a good distribution by the 
large jobbers. Brown sheetings and drills 
were in irregular demand, but a fair 
business was done in popular makes of 
fine brown and four-yard brown sheet- 
ings, and such makes as are specially 
adapted for conversion purposes continue 
in good request. Bleached shirtings are 
moving steadily. Wide sheetings, corset 
jeans and sateens are in moderate request, 
and cotton flannels continue fairly active 
in movement and demand. Colored cot- 
tons, as denims, cheviots, dyed duck, 
checks, stripes and plaids are sluggish in 
first hands, but slight price concessions 
have proved the incentive to more liberal 
dealings in certain makes of ticks. Si- 
lesias and flat-fold cambrics are un- 
changed, and agents report a fair business 
in table damasks and table cloths. The 
demand for standard dress ginghams has 
been somewhat better than of late, a fair 





R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 





—— 


made by agents and jobbers. Low grade 


dress ginghams and staples were mostly 
quiet in first hands, and prices favor the 
buyer in some cases. Seersuckers, fine 
Scotch zephyrs and chambrays are job- 
bing fairly well, and some good-sized or- 
deis for these fabrics are being placed by 
large jobbers. Dress goods were moder- 
ately active in jobbing circles, cashmeres, 
Henriettas, serges, high plaids, fine 
worsteds and fancy cotton fabrics having 
been distributed in very fair quantities, 
Agents continue to make steady ship- 
ments of all-wool and worsted dregs 
goods on account of back orders, and a 
fair reorder demand is reported in some 
quarters, 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


The woolen department of the trade is 


in a very much improved condition, and 
the demand has shown an activity that 
was quite refreshing, altho caution con- 
trols all the transactions ; but more life 
has been realized and the prospects bright- 
ened. Overceatings are in moderate de- 
mand, but beaver cloakings continue to 
sell in a satisfactory manner. Stockinet 
and Jersey cloths are meeting with fair 
altho somewhat irregular sale. There is 
no apparent change in the market for 
dress fabrics. Jobbers still enjoy a very 
good business ; but seasonable fabrics are 
in only moderate request at first hands, 
and, except in the instance of some few 
things of which thesupply is small, prices 
average low. Blankets, flannels, shawls, 
etc., are quiet, but selling fairly in job- 
bing circles. In carpets there seems to 
be about the average business for the sea- 
son. Agents report a fair demand for 
hosiery goods, but transactions with pack- 
age buyers on the spot were comparative- 
ly light. Wool hosiery, heavy under- 
wear, fancy knit woolens, Cardigans and 
Jerseys were shipped in fair quantities 
in execution of back orders; but new 
business in these goods was only moder- 
ate. Cotton hosiery remains quiet, and 
dealings in summer underwear are main- 
ly restricted to placing orders for next 
season, and these are not very numerous 
as yet. Jobbers are doing a fair trade in 
this department, but the demand is irreg- 
ular. 

FOREIGN GOODS, 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: . 


For the week. 1888. 1887. " 
Entered atthe port... $2.850.497 $2,972,347 
a ~ on market.... 8,017,887 8,085,183 
Entered at the Ll ..  95,747.435 900.848.2165 
Thrown on mar«et.... 94,750,200 89,045,041 








READING NOTICES. 


Mr. LEwts HUNT, an old established druggist at 
Auburn, N. Y.,is the proprietor of Mosher’s Elec- 
trized Hop Plaster, which he claims to be invaluable 
for many diseascs like rheumatism, headache, etc. 

— _ 








Now that the rush of the summer work issomewhat 
over, we desire to call attention torome matters look- 
ing forward to profitable work for the fall months, 
and through the winter. Write to B. F. Johnson & 
Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., and they will show 
you how to doa grand work, which can be made a 
permanent thing.— Ex. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES. 
THE WINFIELD MORTGAGE & TRUST Co., of the 


Equitable Building, Boston, Mass., offer investors real 
estate securities wh 





most productive, and this year has excellnt crops. 
‘The Company wilt be giad to send particulars to any 
one asking tor them. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIPS IN OC- 
TOBER. 








MEssRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, the well-known 
excursion managers, have planned two delightful 
tours for next month. Both vave California as their 
objective point, but one leads direculy there by the 
shortest and most expeditious route, while the other 
includes atour through the Pacitic Northwest. Ip 
the case of the latter excursion the Pacitic Coast is 
traversed from Victoria to San Diego. The tickets 
in both instances include a great number of side 
trips, but the excursionist is left to dispose of his 
time as he pleases, the return tickets being good until 
next July. The ticket holder will possess all the ad- 
vantages given in connecticn with the regular win- 
ter excursions, and can avail themselves of the com- 
posbepenee system of hotel coupons planned by the 

rm if they wish to secure board at the leading ho- 
tels. In addition to these excu. sions, there will bea 
trip to Colorado. Circulars descriptive o1 the vari- 
ous tours, and also itineraries of the winter trips to 
California or Mexico, can be obtained at the Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia offices of the tirm. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS. 


THE St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
are now offering about two millions of acres of Jand 
in Minnesota on very easy terms. It comprises both 
prairie ana timber land. It is a'well-known fact that 
the soil of Minnesota, generally speaking, is of the 
greatest fertility and is adapted for all kinds of gen- 
eral farming. Dairying is now extensively carried 
on and the profitable raising of stock is one of the 
great industries of the state. These lands are well 
watered with most beautiful lakes, well stocked with 
fish of several varieties, and in addition there are 
very many streams. A great advantage of buying jand 
io Minnesota is, that the settler 1s convenient to 
schools, churches, railways and markets. The win- 
ters are short ana spring opens in February and 
March. 

Full explanatory circulars can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. J. Bookwalter, Land Commissioner, St. 
Paul, Minn.. whose advertisement appears elsewhere 
n this paper. 


THE BEST WAY. 

To tourists visiting Niagara Falls, to business =e 
seeking a direct route to Chicago and the other grea! 
centers of the West, to all the traveling public, the 
Michigan Central Railroad offers exceptional advan- 
tages. It has trains made up of eiegant Wagner 
secping ears, which with their juxurious fitt ngs, 
smoothly running tracks and efficient service, m8 
night traveling a pleasure; day coaches which “ 
1oomy and well lighted, gnd gi.e their occupants the 
choice of eng j J reading or viewing the bag ea 
derful panorama of Nature constantly unfolding t 
fore the eye. The “limited” train on this road is inn 
mous the country over. It has vestibule sleeping 
cars and dining cars,vestibuled first-class and nn 
class cars, and carries all classes without = 
charge, but with extra speed, comfort and safety. 
Th. affords its passengers an ample and -- 4 
nificent view of Niagara Falls,as it sk the ri 











distribution of leading makes having been 


bank and crosses the famous Cantilever Bridge. 
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xpo’s french Dyeing and Cleansing Beab- 
bane 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., w 


h at 2 West l4th Street, ‘New York City, has at 


jze them making saving thereby. We ask our readers 
to consult their advertisement in ano her column of 
this paper. 


> 
> 


GRINDING MILLS. 


KELLY’S om ney Grinding Mill, advertised in our 
Farm and Garden Department, is an absolute ueces- 
sity for farmers an feeders. {t will grind from 
eight to fifty bushels of corn per hour. It is 
compact, takes up little room and uires smali 

‘Wide- awake, progressive farmers are tak- 
eof the facilities offered by improved 
‘or conducting their farms a hag wm eous- 





"term machinery, to whom 
a friends aoe a spnigae postal card or otherwise, 
for ccna and feeders, 


brenold 


Sonia le LB Ca 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Fall Importations of the Latest 
Styles and Colorings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 
BRUSSELS. 


All of the Newest Designs. 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Droadwvay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK, 





| ocmecese 





A NEW CORSET. 


James McCreery & Co. 


are introducing a Corset which they 
recommend as the best they have ever 
had at the price—one dollar. They 
are made in white and in drab, are silk- 
stitched, edged with lace, and are per- 
tect fitting. 


MAIL ORDERS ARE PROMPT- 
LY EXECUTED. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


FALL STYLES. 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK SPECIAL LINES 


ROYAL WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 


WILTON VELVETS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


AND 
EXTRA-SUPER INGRAINS 


INNEW AND EXCL. {USIVE DESIGNS AT PRICES 
SO LOW THAT URPRISES US, AND WE 
FREL ASSURED WILL ASTONISH PU Re! HAS- 


ivaiiinnes for Furniture, 


THE RICREST FABRICS EVER PRODUCED AT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL, COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 

IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
LACK AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS, 


FURNITURE. 


LINE OF FINE FU ri hy | Or OUR _ OWN 

HOLSTERING, IN SUITS AND ODD PIEES, 
uP RICES FAR’ BELOW THE, USUAL C HARGE 
OR FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 


ANNEX DEPARTMENT, ON SIXTH AVE. 
On VE SONSTANT) LY ON HAND A FULL LINE 
BEDD NE OUR “SHEPPARD” 


ro iDIN NG BED. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co., 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS, N.Y : 
ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVE,, ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST." 


RIDLEYS 


Grand St., New York. 


NOVELTIES. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Dress Goods. 


Fancy atriped double fold in CHEVIOTS, at 39c, 
yard; worth 56c. 
45-inch all- wee FANCY SAXONY SUITINGS at 
47c . yard; rth 75c. 
Newest éecigns in oenires, CHECKS and COM- 

BINATIONS at 40c. 

BS gt aewew FAS oy SIDE BAND SUITINGS, 
a 

si-inch” all-wool CLOTH PLAIDS, at 73c. and 
S5c. yard. 
Ali-wool TRICOTS, 33c, yard; worth 5éc. 


FLANNELS. 


PURCHASED AT TRADE SALEIN JUNE, 


%-wide white ALL-WOOL FLANNELS, 20c, 
yard; worth 29c. 
Ye-wide white ALL-WOOL FLANNELS, dc. 


yard rth S5c 
4-4 W ide white ALL-WOOL FLANNELS, 30¢, yard: 
werth 4c. 

Red all- shapers FLANNELS, 22¢.. 24c. 


and 3c. yai 
&C C.& 3. celebrated TWILLED FLAN- 
NELS in Ry blue and gray, at 32 1-c, yard; worth 


or rieces imported FANCY STRIPED and a 
FLANNELS at 29c, yard; regular 5c. qualit 


MILLINERY. 


me ELTIES in VELVETS, PLUSHES, SILKS and 
NOVELTIES in FANCY PLUMES, FEATHERS 
and ORNAMENTS 
300 pieces 21-inch DRES3CORDUROYS , guaranteed 
best London dye, and well worth 7ic., at 48e. yard. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 
IN OUR MILLINERY PARLOR. 


Latest importations and productions of our own 
high-class novelties in 


TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 


All the new colors, materials and designs. 


All the latest shapes » untrimmed FRENCH FELT, 
VELVET and MOLESKIN HATS and BONNETS, in 
Bnd 28 Ss tancy combinations, for Ladies’ Misses’ 
om ila 

HILDKEN S DRESS HATS. fully trimmed in new 
. -, new colors and combinations 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311 3111-2 to 321 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


NEW Y ORK. 


DR. WARNER'S» 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Plate Mm ilal- me -NOl-ide-lit-lame , cele) Mm 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 


It is a protection 
colds, Catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 

Manufactured an ull styles for Men. 

Women and Children. For sale by all 

leading merchants. Catalogue, with 

prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N, Y. 


Branch. 257 State St.. 


against 
rheuma- 


Chicago. 





TYPE, PRESSES Ane MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH >» WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases and a Cx binets Chases, Stands 


Engravers’ TURKEY BOK 90D, Machinests 


Tact cor. FULTON & DUTen “et. © 








NEILL S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


The Largest Importers and 
Retailers in this city 
OF 
Fine Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Underwear, Hosiery, 
White Goods, Linens, Cur- 
tains, Upholstery, Dress 


Goods and Silks, Housefur- 
nishing Goods, ete. 


Our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue now Ready. 


A copy will be mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents to dis- 
tant out-of-town patrons. 
This book is a necessity to 
distant patrons, who cannot 


purchase in person. 


ORDERS by MAIL receive 
prompt attention. 


Paid Parcels delivered 
within 75 miles of New York 
City, free of charge. 





WAIST. 








ciples in a Ladies’ 
Waist. 


j COMFORT, 
Ease of Movement 


a 
Graceful Form. 
Price by mail, $].00 


)PRILDREN'S 
= CORDED 
Ts 
With SHOULDER STRAPS 
. Hand Finished, Buttons it back, 


WEEDS SPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO. 


WEEDSPORT.N. Y- 














BUTT CRIME = MINIT HLTEG 
2B 


We make the best and cheapest Cider Press Screws 
and Cider Milis in market. Seud for Girewlers gad 
Prices, RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N 


—_ 
STEAM HEAT 


APPARATIIS 
age ET the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Speciaity. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston, 











340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


KNOX’S HATS. 


Absolutely Perfect. 
FALL SHAPES ARE READY. 


212 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street, 
194 Fifth Avenue, Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


193 State Street, Chicago, under Palmer House, 


EWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYEING AND CLEA‘ SING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
2 West 4TH STREET, New YORK. 


PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express, 
C4peeirs CLEANSED AND LYED 
WH . FINest WORK IN THE 
CounTRY. Bra sch U Mhices and agencies in ali the 
large cities in the East. Mention THE INDEPENDENT 
ong ome! XERCISER?? for Brain Workers 

ple; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium, Takes 
but 6 inches square tloor-room; something new. scien- 

~ the , durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave. N.Y. City, 
Prof. D. L. Dowp. Wa. Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: lL uever saw 

any other that I liked balf as well.” 


PROTECTION C\ussraanow 


Extraordinary Offer for a ti fedtime 


beral discount in quantities to 
Folate. ST ts Want von 
N. Y. City. 



















ed, 
LUMSDEN & HENDEKSON, 6 Ferry St., 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
; Oldest and Best 


FOR 


Steam or Hot 


; ie Water Heating. 
op si = Over 13,500 in use, 


Manufactureé at the 


= WY, Centeal lon Ws 


9U Exchange 8St., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 
SA BBATH- 
. SCHOOLS, etc, 






Trade Mark. 








Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 
Chairs and Settees, 
with Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, 
Coat, and Hat Ra *ks. 

Full particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago; Pest and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisco, 


me cooD 1 


GREATAMERICAN TO r ADIE 
Treatest > er. Now's your 
he 


d 








Toilet sol Wa 





Ro m es =r ress Lamp, Cc 
rs ictic For ou. are ad pee 
wee eA a. Gnens Weeew Fea 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 











PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON, 


THE VEN DOME 


Cor. Commonwealth Ave, & Dartmouth St, 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every way desirable for transient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendoine has its main front 
on Commonweaith Avenue, which is acknowledged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. 


C.A.GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors. 


C.H GREENLEAF, of Profile House, White Mount- 
ains; BARNES & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 
ston. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRIETORS 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
catd,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Price Reduced. Sce page 3}. 
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Susurance. 


SOME FIXED PRINCIPLES FOR 
CONSIDERATION. 


It is only elementary to say that if the 
selection of lives is as good, the average 
as broad, the charges as ample, and the 
management as able, in one association 
for insuring lives as in another, then one 
has no advantage over another; this is 
only another way of saying that if there 
is no difference in causes, there will be 
none in results. No association of per- 
sons can get any ‘‘ advantage” or any 
inside position over another as to the 
mortality experienced. To incorporate 
the word ‘* Mutual” twenty times in the 
title helps nothing; to have a Grand, a 
Supreme, or a High Magnificent Com- 
mander or Dictator, etc., affects nothing, 
except to confuse and seduce thoughtless 
persons; all associations start alike in the 
respect of mortality. Plans are only a 
matter of detail and convenience. The 
money required may be allotted to any 
dates and sums convenient. The how and 
when of payment are not material; the 
fact of payment is positively essential. 
Pay more at first, and the less will be re- 
quired hereafter; pay less now, and all 
the more most be collected hereafter; the 
word is ** must”; the necessity is impera- 
tive, and the alternative to not getting the 
money in is the failure of the insurance. 
We may differ, and argue about the ex- 
penses required, and it can be admitted 
that those are unnecessarily large: but the 
immovable fact remains, that for every 
dollar of insurance taken out there 
must have been a dollar putin. The dol- 
lar put in can be withheld or clipped— 
nothing hinders that; but the dollar taken 
out will suffer the same treatment. 

The same foundations must be laid, and 
the same conditions govern, for all asso- 
ciations. But there are reasons why the 
assessment societies do not in practice 
have as favorable experience as the level- 
premium companies, aside from the com- 
manding fact that the latter charge what 
insurance costs and the others do not. 
The assessment societies do not secure 
able men as managers, and there are rea- 
sons enough for this. Such men are not 
plenty, and are in demand, at large sala- 
ries and with guaranty of permanence. 
Notoriously, the men who start and man- 
age these societies are smart rather than 
able, without successful experience of any 
kind. Their literature smacks of the 
cheap jewelry advertisement flavor; their 
rate tables appear to be made up by some 
arbitrary work in figures; and probably 
there is not one in a hundred of these men 
who really expects permanence for his so- 
ciety or can make any rational statement 
why that should be expected. 

Medical selection is naturally poorest in 
these societies. The most competent phy- 
sicians are likely to have been secured by 
the companies or else to scorn a service 
they consider below them; the less skill- 
ful and scrupulous share, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the feeling of all connected with 
the societies that it does not make much 
difference whether the work of building 
up membership is done well or ill. And 
in truth it does not. The more members 
taken in, the more fees; the more deaths, 
the more present advantage, provided 
that there must not be a too early crum- 
bling; when men are not building for per- 
manence, they will not take pains to build 
well, even if they do not admit this to 
themselves at the time. 

But, let them be as able and faithful as 
they may, there will remain this fatal 
defect in assessment societies: they do 
not and cannot secure a good average. 
The most uniaustructed person in insur- 
ance sees intuitively, altho he may not be 
able to state the reason why, that one 
life alone cannot be insured. Nor can 
two be, nor ten, nor fifty, nor a hundred; 

nor can five hundred or a thousand be 
insured successfully. A large number is 
required; and, moreover, they must be 
scattered over a large area. Suppose all 
the healthy male population of Jackson- 
ville had been members of a single com- 
pany? Anybody can see how disastrously 
this would affect that company, and see- 
ing this shows the reason why the insured 








membership must be scattered; this rule 
is at the foundation of every kind of 
insurance. But this rule is violated ev- 
ery day by the assessment societies, and 
in many cases by deliberate choice, as 
when associations are started local in 
their geographical position and local and 
limited by being guild and trade associa- 
tions. ‘‘Average” means that the num- 
ber and distribution of the lives or prop- 
erty insured shall be such as to get the 
most favorable conditions and realize the 
slowest and most gradual loss possible. 
Of course, this condition of average can 
be violated, but the penalty follows the 
violation; a defective average brings 
relatively excessive losses, and this can 
be borne only by paying a proportionately 
high cost. It is just as certain, and just 
as natural and unalterable, that the de- 
fective average of the assessment socie- 
ties will produce high mortality and 
disintegration of the membership with it, 
as that the sun will move southward after 
the twenty-first of June in each year. 

These considerations are commended 
to all persons who believe, or affect to 
believe, that the opposition to assessment 
societies arises in the jealous fears of the 
‘‘old-liners,” and that they employ this 
and other journals to work in their inter- 
est. Our friends who have been mem- 
bers of this or that society for several 
years and have found it cost them 
‘‘only” alittle can rush forward to in- 
terpose that plea, if they like; but it 
comes to nothing, because a few vears are 
always consumed in wearing off the fresh 
youthfulness of a young association, and 
the law of mortality allows a litt‘e time. 
But it gets-to its work all the same, and 
the crumbled associations show the 
result. 





THE Chronicle (Allentown, Penn.), re- 
lates a case of dealing on part of the 
American Steamboiler Insurance Com- 
pany of New York which ought to have 
the widest publicity. Early in Julya 
boiler exploded in the Adelaide silk mills 
of that city, and three lives were at once 
lost and one man was so hurt that he 


afterward died. Theinsurance company 
had no relationsbip or responsibility to 
the injured parties in any case, but had 
made a contract of guaranty or indemnity 
with the Phoenix Manufacturing Compa- 
ny (owner of the mill) by which, if that 
company sustained damage to its property 
or if it became liable in money for inju- 
ries to an employé, the insurance com- 
pany should reimburse it for such dam- 
ages, up to the limit of $5,000 on a single 
life. The coroner’s jury exonerated the 
company from all blame, and as several 
experts had gone into the matter without 
being able to trace the explosion to ary 
definite cause (just as in the case of the 
explosion on the Albany Steamer St. John, 
many years ago), it was conceded that the 
families of the deceased could not have 
found legal grounds fora suit, hence that, 
as the mill company was not responsible 
primarily the insurance company was 
not secondarily. Yet the insurance com- 
pany at once stepped forward and paid 
each of the families $3,000 and also paid 
$300 to the injured bricklayer, who was 
not then supposed to be fatally injured. 
This man, however, afterward died (as 
above stated) and then, the company 
again came forward, canceled the $300 
settlement, and paid the family $3,000 as 
it had paid the others. 

Whether we call this evidence of a soul 
in a corporation, or only an enlightened 
selfishness, makes no difference in some 
respects. It makes none to the families 
concerned, andin any view it is credit- 
able to the company. And since every 
instance of actual, and many instances of 
only imaginary, hardness of dealing by 
insurance companies is sure to be pub- 
lished and talked of, it is surely no more 
than just that instances of payment which 
neither law nor equity demands should be 
as widely known as possible. 





_ INSURANCE. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASR&, 


87 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examines its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A, BAI.L, Serretarv. 


slike a THE 


Fidelit d C lt 
idelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 

Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
ASSETS, $736,082.55. 

Issues Surety Bonds cuaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 

Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 


Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 





OFFICERS: 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary, 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over....... 
Increase in new business.... 
Increase of business in force 


POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 











GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pred. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


| cnniseninntenntil 18,199,262 < 
ee icin .222222222227-9 1 188/383 a3 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


setts non-fo; L 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 4 
Pamphiets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 

Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 

Largest Premium Receipts 


—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VIcE-PREST. 
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LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual. Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Assets Over . . 


$118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $25,000,000. 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 - - 

1855 - - 

1865 - - 

1IS7ZS - - 

I8S85 - - 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - 
~* 4, fa0 - - 
66 TI tR8S8 - - 





WASHINGTON 


LIF'E INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, ( New York, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continent») ) Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
aings . d No. 106 Broudway, E. f: 





Reerve for re-insurance.....$2,585.904 05 
Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net surplus.............. seuilaiinae 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 
Thiscompany conducts its business under the Re- 

Sreuions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS RICH 
AKD A. McCURDY, 
sane D. 54 BCOCK, EUDWAKD whi RTIN, 
s ORGE BLI LEX, K. ORR 
BIR 4 a BAKNE’ ™ JNO. L. RIKER 
cua RY Cc. BOW HN H. REED, 
g ARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFKED KAY, 
FW. COR LIES M. M RICHARDS, 
8 B OFA LIN, HENRY obi 
. ‘KNDEN, JENRY K. SPAULDIN' 
Jo EARLE, WM. A. SL ™ 


TER. 
LAWRENCE TE \RNURE, 
THEQDORE F. VATi. 


WM. H. HURLBUT. y 
: = LY 
Wit Dish 30 JOHNSON, Tac OB Wr PNDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
oRas A. PUTORER. See. - Pecokiem Dep't. 





Qe Spiear =I HTH ANNUAL STATEM ENT. 


for reinsurance. snd al 
Burpins over all Liabilities 1 oer ane rine oH Fy 
TaL 


ate 
08, A: MONTGOMERY. Sa 





. $97,490.34 
. 2,850,077.56 
12,235,407.86 
72,446,970.06 
. 103,876,178.51 
‘ 108,908,967 51 
. 114,181,963.24 
- D18,806.851.88 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY Uth, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submit the folllowmg Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December. 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 31st December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

















FR ee cceiitininntantviasionisaie 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums................ + $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887............0005 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

UNG. cov ccccccecoces coscese $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPenseS.........0.sseseee ee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assers— 

viz 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,62°.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..  1,509.100 Qu 
Rea] Estate and Claims due the Company 

SSTMMALEE BE 2000000008 -cocccccccccceccoce ° 474.439 8 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable + 1,362,986 U7 
Cash We Bae. .cccccescccccesecces wren 218.192 40 

Amount eocccccces see ceveccescees $12,237,283 3 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
@f profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives.on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next. from which date al) interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tnesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





wil 

ag LE 

©. A. HAND. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN b a GEORGE 4. MACY 
WILLIAM 4 WRBB: LAWRENCE TORNURE. 


JOHN D. ,ONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 





4. 4. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


tine Fund).... 


annual premium, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 


HENRY BOWERS, 





Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887 


Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 
Total Paid Policy-holders 
TOROS ANE TOAMGUFARCEB 0002. 00ccccccccsccceccoccecccccccccconccseccocscesccesccossceeoess 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 
* A detatled schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 . .. .. #83,079,845 85 
Agyegeeees as coy 


Approved losses in course of payme +t...... ° 
Reported losses awaiting proof, ete 








Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... ecdeccetoesccces 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ baad obberesenssens-<é00 
Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance au4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POMIIIRS 000 nc ccccccessccccccceccosccosssenescoenccesoescscasscceccesecssdeosd $19,528,519 87 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7............0cceeeccececeeeeecece 1,041,046 15—$18,286,853 72 
Interest and TeNtS, C€C.........ccccccccccccsccccceccessescccsesevosesee Cesceee 4,252,430 50 



















vssssssseesse $71,819,623 48 


486,497 10— 8,765.983 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same) 


$4,341,508 83 
5,173,845 6 

$9,525,210 79 

264.495 60 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC.............seceeee ce eeee 


38,521.026 66 







629,300 98—€ 13,960,093 43 





$79,912,317 17 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and 18 tramsit..............cscceesceecseeeeeeees eeeseeeeeeeees $8.028,499 60 
United States Bends and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,2'5,814 £2).... 49,068,288 14 
Real Estate.......... pabonences ceccenercencesss eavecncoesscocoercncnegessesos coeceneesseene 6,887,U92 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on rea! estate (buiJdings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPIEY)..cccccccece coccceccesccecsecccccocescs cocceses 26 Seennescocnncooseoescesoess 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,067.500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

AMOuDtS tO OVET $2,' 00,000)... 2... ceeceeceeeeceeees eens e000 00 Seceveocescocesece exes 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annuai premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Fam. Wt, MBB. cccseccssceccctccocceces Ceerececcsces® eecccoccecce eoceeceoese cecececoses 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 838,156 08 
RE PE cnctitnnde~ sAaschdibstacriviisnbesbasintsctentakeieeie bbnsaes bhesddbobadanes 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 60.0 ccc .cee ceeeeee seeeseeeeeees 488,477 59—$79,01 















3,167,528 68 





$327,048 38 
22,21 34 
27,582 30 
18,042 96 





POTTTTITITITITTTITTTTrTTTr rT $68,807,642 00 


quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December lst, 1887................. 1,592,098 00— 70,399 740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 

ary Ist, 1287, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


Patbetew SF GRRE GEAGRs cece cccctoccncscccccccsctvccecocccsccoccccecescose 4,178,425 25 
BBG OO The Pen GUST BE nc cccsvccccesteccccetcesccccoesascccesces 1,785,002 54 
DEDUCT— ~ $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
CIBER. csiccccccevcccccccecosccccesesccepensccsesccseccccs ceccecoccceecore 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888.............sscse00ee ree Jeg 5,315," 20 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in AGVANCE............cccceeeeeeseneeeeeeceseeee ees Sxevece 52,686 73 


















WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 


Divisible Surplus(Company’s new Standard) 


CORPO eR we ee HHH ew Oe 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


ALEX. STUDWELL., 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 


"$96,428,265 74 


Riasbaocsitcadecsbounss xncsngss [heii $6.651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 


$11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 


Total number of policies in force Dec., 3ist, 1887, 113,323. 


Amount at risk, $358,935,536, 
TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD MARTIN, 


RICHARD MUSER, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


Cc. C. BALDWIN, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BCCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE, 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D,, Medical Directer, 
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Old and Young. 
AUTUMN. 


BY MRS, EDWARD W. BACON, 








I WAIT beside a quiet sea, 
The tides are out, the wind is low: 
The waves fall sobbing on the shore, 
And all the hours are faint and slow. 


Across the waves I strain my eyes, 

And gaze toward the far, bright West; 
And hope, while patiently I wait, 

For promises of peace and rest. 


The radiant morn was sweet and fair; 
Ships bounded 1n and comrades gay; 
They laughed and sang along the shore, 
But now they all have sailed away. 


I wait, because as night comes on, 
Across the deep untroubled sea, 
A boat shall glide, serene and still, 
And in it shall be room for me. 


One shall be there whose heart is true; 
His hands are strong, his voice I know; 
I shall forget this throbbing pain, 
The tide shall rise, and I shall go. 
GREELEY, COL. 


-- = +. - -- — 
TWO WINTER NIGHTS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 





BY WILLIAM H. MCDOUGALL, 


AN odd makeshift of a home, that eyrie 
among Ben Knaggie’s crags, standing— 
or, as it seemed, lodged—so high among 
them that the surf of the clouds, in their 
low tides, broke upon them. 

It was a picturesque feature of that most 
picturesque of the west Inverness moun- 
tains. 

In certain hazy moods of weather and 
of over-night tourists’ minds, old Ben 
Knaggie looms up as a colossal pile of 
ruins. Bulwarks, turrets, embrasures, 
deep-sunk windows, with rusty bars of 
oak limbs, readily define themselves to 
wonder-seeing eyes. The crumbled bat- 
tlements are overhung by a thatch of 
firs, on whose disheveled edges, in 
moonlit nights, pale, veiled forms are 
sometimes seen to move and either to 
sink mysteriously into the mountain or 
to lift and fade away in the air. These, 
if they are not simply errant flecks of 
clouds are, doubtless, the ghosts of an- 
cient warriors. The brook, chafing the 
mountain’s (or castle’s) foundation, might 
have been—in wondrous old time—the 
moat; and there is no reason why we 
should not suppose the two piles of stone 
on its banks to have been the piers of the 
drawbridge. No reason, that is to say, 
unless one cares to regard the general 
tradition that they are the remains of an 
old mill-dam. 

This is the north aspect of Ben Knag- 
gie; its south slope is gentler and laid 
with wide, crumpled folds of meadow. It 
was on this that Dugald McAdam fed his 
flock. His hut lay, as I have said, above 
in the rocks. 

Half-way down the mountain, by the 
road leading to Dunfar, lay a tangled 
mass of charred timber, washed to a clean 
black by the rains of two years—the re- 
mains of his former home. 

The fire had broken out one morning 
when Dugald and his son Willie were off 
with some sheep to a farmer on the other 
side of Loch Reiff. ‘The mother was abed 
in the earliest convalescence from a pro- 
tracted fever. 

Dugald was standing on the gunwale 
of the scow, having just lifted a lamb 
into the boat, when he caught sight of 
the smc ke in the tree-tops. 

‘*Wae’s me! Is't na the hame? Come, 
lad! Guid help the mither !” and leaping 
from the boat, sending it adrift with the 
lamb, he sprang up the mountain path. 

They found the mother lying, half-clad 

and unconscious, upon the grass, whither 

her last strength had been spent in crawl- 
ing. The roaring, waving flames threw 
their red glow on the cheeks beneath 
which the hectic fire had paled in its 
ashes forever. 

The shepherd lifted his wife and bore 
her to the loft over the sheep-cot; but 
when he laid her down he saw that she 
was dead. 

The affection of the husband and son 


for the wife and mother was very strong. 
Her nature was perfectly simple, and of 
strong, if not tender and flexile, sympa- 
thy, that made her one naturally to lean 
upon, 
No man can be the same after a great 
sorrow. Dugald was evidently the worse. 
The old parson, climbing the hill that 
night through a black, beating storm, 
that he might bind the sweet spices of 
David and Watts upon the bruised hearts, 
heard, as be neared the neighbor’s house 
whither the body had been carried, a 
voice hoarser than the winds: 
*“*O A’mighty Guid! Why sud ye tak’ 
the little wife? Why sud ye steal the 
puir mon’s ane anly ewe lamb frae his 
bosom? Great Guid! I hate’— 
The light in the cloud flashed on his 
pale contorted face and revealed the two 
men to each other. Pity and wrath strove 
for the parson’s tongue. 
‘*Stop y’er blasphemin’ gab, ye”-—then 
softer feeling rose. ‘‘ My puir brither, let 
the kind Faither do”—but another flash 
showed him that he spoke into the vacant 
night. 
On the day after the funeral Dugald 
and Willie set about the making of a new 
home, which, in his bitterness, the shep- 
herd wished to have as far aloof from 
others as could be. A little shed that ed- 
joined the former home had been torn 
from the burning building by the neigh- 
bors. Its roof was carried, by Dugald 
and his son, far up and leaned against a 
large sheer rock. The half gables were 
filled up with stones, chinked with sod, 
and with irregular apertures for the win- 
dow and door. A part of the large rock 
had been weather cleft from it and lay 
leaning against it so as to form a wide 
hollow at the bottom and a narrow crev- 
ice upward to the open air; these served, 
tolerably, for a fireplace and chimney. 
A pallet, some boxes, shepherds’ imple- 
ments and a red-stained table left but lit- 
tle space about the fireplace, where, on 
this first winter night sat the father and 
son whose lives shall be altered by what, 
this night, will fall out. They were sit- 
ting by the ‘‘ chimla-lug” hungrily watch- 
ing the pot on the crane where brewed 
their evening meal of hodge-podge. 
A genuine Scot rarely falls into Mr. 
Arnold’s category of the ‘‘uninteresting”; 
and you would give more than a hasty 
look at these. The son was a tall athletic 
boy of seventeen, with the frankness of a 
native manliness. It was, however, a 
virility too early ripened; like prema- 
ture ripeness of fruit it spoke of a worm 
at the heart. Too clearly, this fine young 
nature is grossly tainted. 
In the features of the father were the 
same native force and simplicity, but the 
huge rough face—likea gnarl! of oak with 
matted overgrowth of gray moss—was 
not only strong but hard, ungenial. It 
was only the softness of the pale-blue 
eyes which made you suspect that the 
sourness was largely an ill habit; and, 
moreover, how distinct a thing sourness 
of temper is from bitterness! The latter 
is always hateful, but mere acidity is 
often a piquant pleasure. We neverenjoy 
its rind, but the lemon is sometimes a 
zest to wholesomer things. 
Even a cynic’s flesh is weak. As the 
steam lifted the pot-lid and curled out in 
odorous whiffs it was evident that with 
so much of the world as lay under that 
lid he was in pure cordiality. When 
Willie laid a brimming bowl on the 
father’s knee the old shepherd ex- 
claimed: 
‘“‘Leeze me, Waulie. Ill say a_ be- 
thankit for this. To you, lad.” 
‘*Na to th’ Laird?” asked the son, with 
that vacancy of face by which a Scotch- 
man expresses a sense of humor. 
‘The Laird?’ the father replied, 
slowly, dripping the broth from his 
spoon tocoolit. ‘‘The Laird and I—we 
haena onything tae do wi’ ane anither 
the noo.” 
‘** But the de’il?” replied the son, more 
vacantly. ‘I’se warran’ ye’ve no fall’n 
out wi Nickie-ben.” 
‘*Ob, na, na, ” said the elder; “ auld 
Nickie-ben and I, we’re on guid terms 
eneugh, havin’ sic a mutual frien’ as you, 
lad.” 


eaten, and then, rolling a big log on the 
fire, they threw on their plaids and went 
out into the night. 

‘*Wae’s me,” cried the father, as the 
gusty wind struck him, stingingly, with 
the sleety snow, “ sic a night!” 

‘*Weel fits sic folk,” his son replied, 
muffling his face. 

A hard climb of two miles down the 
hill, and they shook the snow from their 
plaids and entered the tavern. 

The medley of greeting showed that 
they had been waited for, the father for 
his bagpipes, the son for his lithe limbs, 
well skilled in the reel and fling. 

A dozen men, of all sorts, lounged in 
the glow of the fire that rushed, roaring, 
over the high-piled logs into the chimney. 
The old kirk-clock, near by, intoned the 
hours unnoticed, while the stiff, dry 
mirth grew moist, mellow, maudlin. 
When the eleventh hour sounded it was 
not only unheeded but unheard in the 
wretched squealing of the pipes, the loud 
riot of words between Donald McMurdo 
and Robbie Riddle, about—Heaven (cer- 
tainly not Robbie or Donald) knew what, 
the wild flights of some unknown song 
by some unseen singer under the table 
and the crooning of Hey Tuttie Taitie by 
Davy Morris, the new ‘“lawlan” shoe- 
maker, prone on his back by the hearth. 
Presently, however, one of the shrillest 
notes of the pipes became articulate. It 
squeaked: 

‘*Davy dearie, is’t na fu’ time guid, 
sober folk were abed, my jo?” with which 
Davy’s wife pricked him from the hearth 
and out the door on a canter, with his 
own awl. 

The sense of propriety (or of prudence) 
of the other revelers was also pricked, 
and the company broke up forthwith. 

It was a merry night, and for this they 
will never be the worse; but it was also 
a brutish night, and for this thev must 
forever be the worse. In even that one 
night, when the Man loosed his grasp 
from the Brute, fibers were broken which 
the slow knitting of the scar can never 
make whole. Thisis a dogma from the 
catholic creed of Nature. 

Willie and his father were the last to 
leave. 

‘* Gu’-ni’—f-fren’,” said the thick- 
tongued shepherd to the impatient host. 
‘* Guid-night, Dugald,” the host replied, 
extending his hand, which Dugald took, 
replying: 

‘*T ha’ put a’—a’ my siller there, and— 
and no grudgin’, and ’'m—I’m no grudg- 
in’ to pu—put my han’ there and wush— 
wush you weel.” 

By the light from the door-way they 
could see the air to be thick with snow- 
flakes; but when the door was shut the 
silent storm fell on them unnoticed, as 
would not have been in their sober pru- 
dence. The elder went in front, bearing 
the lantern, the younger following as 
well as he could with his whirling head 
and swimming eyes. 

But that was not well. He knew that 
he was falling farther and yet farther be- 
hind. 

The lantern twinkled ahead in and out 
among the rocks, the pale sphere of light 
growing smalfer and smaller in the thick- 
falling snow, which looked dark against 
the light like flakes of soot. 

Now the light swings behind a large 
rock dimly outlining it. The outline 
fades. ‘Ihe light is gone. The boy stops 
and waits with dull but quickening anxi- 
ety. Further up the mountain the light 
swings clear out—the next instant van- 
ishes again. The dazed lad waits long for 
its reappearance. He calls, but the wind 
hurls his cry back to the rocks, He 
stumbles on blindly. The path is hope- 
lessly lost. All is one dim, white, feature- 
less confusion. Now his rambling way is 
stopped by a low wall. He leans heavily 
upon it, then sinks, with dulling senses, 

beside it. But the wind beats icily upon 
him there and he arises and creeps over 
the wall. He half falls upon a low hill- 
ock, kneels, and lays his head upon it and 
sleeps. Sleeps—and over the sleeper and 
the dead the wind moans weirdly in the 
lonely country cburchyard. 

Now the wind has ceased. The mid- 
night is silent. The clouds grow thin. 








With such rough humor the supper was 


——— 
clouds. Now the moon has broken 
through; it falls through the white- 
weighted boughs upon the sleeping boy 
and into his dream. 

His eyes open vacantly and then half 
close. If he sleeps again he wil] never 
waken, for the night is grown intensely 
cold, his limbs are numb, the deathly 
drowse is smothering his brain. But what 
shall awake him in this midnight go}j- 
tude? 

The wind had died in the north. From 
out the east came now a stronger wind, 
It strikes the heavily weighted bough 
above the lost child. The long limb dips, 
as the snow slips silently to the ground, 
and then sways lightly up. 

A clear flash of the moonlight falls 
where the shadow of the bough had been, 
and strikes in frosty shimmer upon a 
form that starts so suddenly into white 
relief on the black shadows of the cypreg 
that it seems to have sprung from the 
ground. 

It is not an arm’s length from the faee 
of the boy, whose eyes open widely at the 
sudden apparition. He stretches forth 
his hand vagueiy and touches the marble, 
the numb fingers wandering over its 
carvings. 

Slowly the dull mind responds. It ig 
night—he is alone—among the graves— 
freezing. With the dead—and so near 
death—and so unworthy to die. Con- 
science quickens with diseased sensitive- 
ness. The slightest touch of memory 
gives its sickening pain. 

His eyes wander again to the grave- 
stone. A look of recognition comes in 
his eyes. His head, whitened and hag- 
gard, as of an old man’s, lifts slowly and 
is pressed near to the rude sculpturing. 
Gradually the blurred image takes form 
and then is blurred again with the tears 
of a quick anguish. 

‘*O Mither!” 

The brawny child sinks upon the grave 
as if it were the bosom of the mother, 
There is real, intense, blessed suffering in 
the young heart. The lips are moving, 
He is praying. A poor, empty prayer; 
word-wise. There are many ‘‘repetitions,” 
but they are not ‘‘ vain.” 

Say what we will, anew life wasborn 
inthathour. And now the birth-throes 
are over and there is peace. 


When Dugald reached the hut that 
night he sank heavily upon the cot to 
await his boy’s coming. Their collie and 
a young lamb (the last of asmall flock of 
Cheviot sheep that they had tried to inure 
to the acrid highland winters, in hope of 
supplanting the coarser-wooled Black- 
face) lay coiled, as was their wont, on 
the foot of the bed. 

The shepherd bared his chilled feet, 
laid one the collie’s fur and buried the 
otherin the wooly stomach of the lamb 
and sank delectably asleep. When he 
awoke the little smoky window had the 
amber tint of his usual rising-hour. The 
low, pleasant murmur of the fire mate 
him look thither. 

Reclining ona sheepskin, with his back 
to the fire, whose light outlined an unft- 
miliar expression on his face, was his 80) 
reading, the gray cheek of the lamb o 
his arm. 

The father looked steadily on his s00's 
face and on the book in his son’s hand. 
He recognized the book, and slowly came 
the recognition of the new look on the 
bowed face. It was the look that had 
fallen on the mother’s face when she 
knelt nightly in prayer for her own 
look that softened the hard features, ald 
seemed even to veil them. 

The son, looking meditatively upward 
caught his father’s searching look. He 
easily read the questioning bent of the 
brows. 

‘ Faither,” he said, rising and extent 
ing the Bible explanatively, *‘ ye ken the 
buik—Mither’s? These brun spots,” he 
added, looking upon the stained pas® 
‘“‘they’re her puir tears, I'll bet a pot? 
strunt ”"— ‘ 

He stopped with a chagrined sunile, 
while the big frame of his father sh 
with silent laughter. 

‘« Ye’re no mickle godly yet, lad.” 

‘‘Noo,” replied the son, with a p 





A wide pale disk of light shines on the 


face, “de’il a puir Christian, a puir shee? 
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but ”—looking on the opened page—‘‘‘ the 
Laird’s my shepherd’; I can say that the 
noo.” 

«‘ Weel,” replied the elder, ‘‘ he haena 
made mooch o’ a bargain i’ takin’ you 
frae the de’il.” . 

This was not said as a taunt, but as an 
evasion. He had respected the religion 
of his wife, he respected it in his son. 
But as he listened to the relation of the 
story of the night a look of pain filled his 


face. There came to him a sense of iso- 
lation from his one friend. The son 
would be set ‘‘at variance” with his 


father. 

“Faither,” asked the son, reading his 
father’s face, ‘‘ are ye sorry I ha’ fund the 
mither’s Guid ?” 

The old man shut his eyes as he replied: 

“Noo, noo. It’s na for a’ ye may hae 
fund.” It was for that the father had 
lost. But he had lost less than seemed to 
him. The boy’s nature was frank, open 
to the fresh earthly air which would keep 
the religious moods sweet and human. 

He was graver than formerly. A genu- 
uine religiousness—like any other ac- 

cepted responsibility—will steady the gait 
of the sturdiest. But his love of mirth 
and all creature-comfort was as fall as 
ever. 

As the week wore on the relation of 
the father and son grew steadily more 
frank and hearty. 

‘Weel, lad,” said the elder on the Satur- 
day of this week of great experience to 
the son, ‘‘ you’re relugion’s no sae bad 
athing. Ift waurna for turning a cauld 
shaulder to auld fren Nickie-ben I'd get a 
wee smackin’ o’ it mysel’.” 

His thoughts were entirely serious. 

And now I have briefly to tell of the 
memorable night which closed that 
memorable week. It was the evening 
which he invariably spent at the tavern. 

The sheep housed and fed, the evening 
meal of crowdie over, the collie and the 
lamb rolled luxuriously together on the 
sheepskin by the hearth, the father arose 
and, prying out a loose stone in the wall, 
took from the narrow crevice a long tin 
box. 

As the son heard the jingling of the 
coins into his father’s palm, he arose and 
took his plaid. 

The shepherd lifted his big, disheveled 
brows in surprised interrogation. His 
son answered with a nod of decisive 
affirmation; whereupon the elder shrugged 
himself in vexed protestation, which pan- 
tomine was to signify that Willie was to 
accompany his father to the tavern, not 
as comrade (for no breath of such suspi- 
cion could have come to the elder’s mind) 
but as guardian; against which guardian- 
ship the father protested. 

More than once had his son’s better self- 
control saved the old shepherd from his 
drunken passions, and he was long used to 
the fact of a guardianship; but this asser- 
tion of it was intolerable. As he followed 
hisson out of the hut door he gave it an 
impetuous shove without noticing its 
failure to latch. 

Down the path they trudged, the drifted 
snow making it tiresome walking. Near 
the foot of the mountain under the shelter 
of a rock they stupped to rest. 

A faint song had come to them on the 
path, and now, resounding from tke hol- 
low rock, it became distinct, tho the winds 
made frequent slurs. It came from the 
manse and was the voice of the minister's 
daughter whom increasing blindness dis- 
posed much to singing to fill her empty 
hours, The song was one that readily 
found way into the Scotch heart: 

“ But one was out on the hills away, 
Far out— 
Away—mountains, wild and bare, 
Away from the Shepherd's tender care, 
Away ”— 

The wind swept the refrain up the path. 

The old man, going before, led the way 
over by the hedge of the mause. 

“Tae keep frae the wind,” he said, but 
he was not usually so sensitive to ill- 
Weather, As they walked slowly by, the 
song continued: 

“But the Shepherd made answer: "Tis of mine 
Has wandered away from me; ; 
And altho the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


They were soon at Sandy’s; the elder 





passing on to the fireside circle, the lad 
sitting under the dim lamp in the corner 
making an effort to read his book of 
Burns but conscious only of a tumult of 
the powers of the old and new lives in 
his swelling breast. 

His conduct evoked a whispered in- 
quiry from Donald McMurdo, to which 
his father muttered a brief explanation. 
At this Donald called: 

**Ho! Waulie, loon, and ye’ve got re- 
lugion ?” 

Nothing could have been more oppor- 
tune than sucha taunt. It was a trium- 
phant moment to the young heart. Wil- 
lie felt that his whole life would take tone 
from the dignity and calmness with 
which he could answer, looking clearly 
into his taunter’s face: ‘‘ Yes, I hae some- 
thing—I hope its relugion. I wodna tak 
the world for it.” 

There was more banter, but, sitting 
silently before it, Willie felt that every 
word helped him, giving irrevocable com- 
mittal to his new life. 

But he had evidently spoiled the night 
to the revelers. Dugald slunk moodily 
apart, and several others, impressed by 
the manly assertion of the young shep- 
herd, became silent, and, in their dull 
way, thoughtful. 

Donald and Robbie Riddle, however, 
determined on an effective resentment. 

Sauntering to the bar and then back of 
Willie, Robbie stood behind him, while 
Donald leaned to his side, and, extending 
a glass of liquor, said: 

‘“*Noo, Waulie, lad, tak this, an’ gie the 
de’il a civil guid-by.” 

As Willie lifted his pale, angered face, 
Robbie clutched his arms and bent them 
over the back of the chair, Donald bent, 
leering, to pour the liquor into the boy’s 
lips, when the light of the fire was dark- 
ened as the old shepherd sprang across the 
room. His clinched fist sent the glass 
crashing against the wall. Swiftly his 
huge arm swung up, and, except Willie’s 
weight flung upon it had deflected it, it 
would have fallen with deadly force on 
the temple of Donald. 

Absolutely restrained by his son, the en- 
raged giant stood motionless, save for a 
quivering of the lip, in such splendid pose 
as even a feeble and ill-shapen frame will 
take when plastic under intense and noble 
anger. 

‘* A’ Hell’s blackest curses on ”— 

Passionately as the old man spoke he 
did not resist the hand of Willie as it fell 
on his lips, breaking the imprecation. He 
quietly suffered his son to lead him into 
the night. 

Willie had made ‘* confession” 
men. 

When the shepherds reached their hut 
they found the door ajar. Leading from 
it were prints of the lamb’s feet and 
fresher tracks of the collie. The father 
knew then that,in his vexed haste, he 
had not closed the door. 

*T ha’ left the door oopen,” he said, 
‘*an’ the fool lambie ha’ gone, and Jock 
after her.” 

‘** An they coom na soon [ maun gang 
tae look for them,” replied the son. 

They piled logs on the fire and sat down 
in its glow. From the lightness of the 
snowfall inthe dog’s tracks they knew he 
had rot been gone long, and cunfidently 
expected him todrive the lamb home. But 
ina few minutes there came a quick clack 
of thelatch and, wedging the door open 
with his nose, the collie came in, threw 
his forefeet on Willie’s knees, and, with 
an appealing whine, lifted his tender, 
girlish eyes to the drowsy eyes of his 
young master. 

‘*Tak’ your dirty paws frae my bonnie 
breeks,” the boy said, caressing the collie. 
“Tl gang wi’ ye.” 

‘‘Be carefu’,lad,” the father said, as 
his son stood at the door, pinning his 
shawl; ‘‘it’s na vera safe frae the path 
sic a night.” 

** Yes,” the sonanswered; ‘*‘ but Imaunh 
fin’ the yowrie.” 

Dugald stood on the threshold until his 
son's form faded in the storm, in which, 
there being but a light mist of snow, 
moonlight faintly glowed. and then sat 
down ona rug by the fire to await the 
boy’s return. He had drank but little 


before 





that night, but in the warm air the fumes 


arose and thickened on his tired brain. 
Slowly he sank asleep. 

He awoke chilled. The gray morning 
light filled the hut. A few brands lay 
smoking in the fireplace. He glanced 
with dazed anxiety around. The hut was 
empty. 

‘* Hae I slepit a’ night, an’ my brae boy 
i’ the storm !” 

He still sat for a moment half-dazed, 
then leaped up with a quick spring: 

“O my bairnie! Guid forgie me!” 
Hastily snatching his plaid he hurries 
out and swings with long strides down 
the mountain. The snow had not wholly 
effaced the footprints. They wound 
down the path away, then turned sharply 
from it, evidently following the track of 
the lamb. Here the boy had paused, 
having, it seemed, lost the trail. Then— 
as if guided and hurried by the lamb’s 
bieating—the steps wind down in wide 
Jeaps. With still wider bounds the shep- 
herd leaps down the track. 

Now he has stopped. He is on the 
edge of a ledge that juts out over a shal- 
low ravine. In the crushed snow, ona 
rock beneath, is a scarlet stain. 

Shutting, for an instant, his soft 
dimmed eyes, he mutters, scarce audi- 
bly, with the instinctive, exquisite mod- 
ulation of controlled passion: 

‘*The pu-ir lad.” 

It is but an instant’s pause. The next 
moment he has slipped down into the 
gully. Here he observes, in the confused 
prints, the tracks of the lamb. But from 
here are only the boy’s footprints wind- 
ing around the sharp corner of the ledge. 
The stalwart shepherd flounders heavily 
through the drifted snow to the ledge’s 
corner, turns it and stops—the blood leap- 
ing back to the swollen heart. At his 
feet is the still form of his child. It lies 
evidently as it had fallen, the face bare, 
and half drifted over with snow. As the 
father lifts the head and turns it upward, 
he sees the wound in the temple, sealed 
with dark-blue clots. He quickly loosens 
the shaw] on the still bosom. As he does 
so something stirs under the folds, and, 
as they fall back, the white face of the 
lamb is lifted. 

Drawing the lamb hastily aside the 
shepherd lays his hand over the heart. 
He can feel no beating there. His hand 
is thrust in under the woolen shirt to the 
naked breast. The heart is motionless, 

Alone in the white solitude the old man 
kneels long beside his dead, his hand kept 
over the still heart, his eyes meeting the 
empty stare of the half-shut: eyes of his 
child and brother. 

There is tumultuous sorrow around the 
desolate old heart, but into it is slowly 
coming a thought—and a presence—of 
peace. The waves that crush hardest 
upon his soul are the remembrance of his 
own drunken neglect. To his simple na- 
ture comes none of the palliations that 
might have tempered his se]f-judgment. 
To him remorse stands naked and con- 
demning. This sorrow comes not, as his 
other griefs had come, to a proud, but to 
a humble heart. Moreover it isto a heart 
now utterly desolate. His love looks out 
intoa vacant world. It‘is inevitable that 
leve so pure-eyed should look beyond the 
emptied world and above it. 

A quick and radiant intelligence fills 
the eyes that had bent so vaguely on the 
dead. To the still dumb but listening 
faith come words that break unconsciously 
from the lips : 

“Th’ shepherd layeth doon his life for th’ 
sheep.” 

He has risen now and, lifting the stiff 
form, mounts slowly and thoughtfully up 
the path. The lamb, with its broken 
limb, struggles to follow, falls, struggles 
again, and again sinks bleating in the 
snow. The shepherd pauses as the cry of 
the lamb falls painfully on his tense sen- 
sibility. He starts again but soon again 
pauses under a sheltering ledge. He 
looks back at the floundering lamb, then 
at his child. He slips his hand in again 
to the icy bosom; the heart is no more 
now than any other frozen clod. 

Gently he lays the still form on a jut- 
ting shelf of the ledge, spreading over it 
his shawl. 

‘* Waulie would wush me tae do it,” he 





whispered, retracing his steps, lifting the 


lamb and passing up the path to the hut. 
The rising sun is burniug redly in the 
pines on Ben Knaggie’s shoulder when the 
shepherd returns. Its light fills the rude 
sepulcher and—when Dugald puts back 
the shawl—lays a faint flush on the face 
of the child. It almosy seems the glow of 
returning life, and as the father bends, 
kneeling over the loved face he says, as if 
to ears that hear: 

‘* My bairn, the Laird—is my shepherd, 
the noo,” 

EUREKA, CAL. 
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THE WINDS. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 








OF the sons and daughters of Ocean, 
Nursed in their mother’s lap, 

The wind called East, I’m sorry to say, 
Is a peevish, tyrannical chap! 


The West wind is calmer and kinder, 
And, in her feminine way, 

She often rebukes the lowering clouds 
And carries the raindrops away. 


In his wild, stentorian fashion, 
The wind of the North is free, 
Wasting his life in riot and noise, 
The prodigal son of the Sea! 


In a purely maidenly manner, 
The wind of the South is mild; 
Aud the Ocean’s tropical daughter 
Is doubtless the best-beloved child. 
GROVETOWN, GA. 
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ON HIS OWN HOOK. 
BY F, B. STANFORD, 








WHEN Mark Jasper wasa sophomore in 
a New England college he used to look 
forward with much pleasant anticipation 
to the day of his graduation. After that 
he would be on hisown hook, and he 
could set to work to make his fortune. 
As long as he could remember he had al- 
ways been anxious to be engaged ia that 
undertaking. But it happened quite un- 
expectedly one day while he was stilla 
sophomore that Mark’s father died and he 
was left without money. He sat before 
the fire with his chum, Joe Travis, several 
evenings, wondering what he could do. 

“It’s all up with me,” he said, dejected, 
** [ can’t graduate with the class.” 

‘* Borrow money, old fellow,’ Joe in- 
sisted. ‘‘Get your life insured and give 
the policy as security.” 

‘* There isn’t a soul who will lend me a 
dollar. [have got to give up and go home.” 

It turned out, however, that instead of 
going home, Mark set off one December 
morning resolved to teach a districtschool 
during the winter on one of the islands 
along the Maine coast. ‘* Probably I 
haven’t got muscle enough to keep or- 
der,” he admitted; ‘but I am going to try 
it at any rate.” 

He was small and slender; the school 
was reported to be difficult to manage, 
and the undertaking he knew was not a 
trifling one. While being whirled along 
in the cars all of the morning and part of 
the afternoon he had plenty of leisure to 
think of it, worry over it, and wonder 
what sort of a place the island would 
prove to be. First was the journey in 
the ¢ars seventy miles or more, thena 
long ride in an old rattlebox stage over 
a rough, frozen road, and finally a trans- 
fer to a wheezy little steamboat which 
carried him away from the main land 
about dark. When he saw the lights be- 
gin to disappear behind he felt as tho he 
was taking leave of all the world, and he 
hastened down to the miniature cabin 
homesick and gloomy enough. 

But there happened to be in this smoky 
little place an odd-looking, jovial, sea- 
faring old man who before many min- 
utes put Mark’s melancholy to flight. 

‘* Wal, yes now, you see, that’s just the 
way it was,” he was saying ina sonorous 
voice to three burly fishermen when Mark 
caught sight of him. ‘Those pesky 
crabs clim up the riggin’ to the cross-tree 
and sot down for the rest of the voyage.” 

‘“*Oh no, now, you don’t mean it, Un- 
cle Seth,” said one of the listeners, break- 
ing into a loud laugh. 

‘*Yes I do,” the old man declared— 
‘*vesI do.” 

He was sitting under the glimmer of a 
lantern, and Mark could see that he had 





a broad, weather-beaten face fringed 
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with a short white beard. He wore a 
tarpaulin hat, a loose pea-jacket, and he 
had a wooden leg which he rested across 
astool. The sailor’s yarn he had begun 
to spin he went on with, protesting now 
and then that every word of it was the 
honest truth: and Mark was so amused 
by the narrative that he soon joined the 
fishermen in laughing heartily. Indeed, 
the extraordinary adventures of those 
crabs were worth remembering. The 
man who could tella story so well was a 
pleasant one to meet; and Mark was 
much pleased, when he arrived at the 
island and inquired for tne school agent, 
to discover that the old man was the 
identical person. 

‘** Sure’s you live I’m the man,” he said. 
‘* Hooker— Uncle Seth Hooker, that’s 
who T am; and I’m the keeper of the 
Point Light over yonder, Gather up your 
traps and come rizht over, for I reckon 
you'll board along with me, Most of the 
teachers has.” 

Mark swung his heavy carpet-bag over 
his shoulder and started off with him 
across a rough, stony field in the direc- 
tion of the lighthouse, which was plainly 
visible every time its revolving light 
flashed toward them. He was going to 
see something a little strange at any rate, 
he thought. rather pleased with the ex- 
pectation of a new experience. 

‘*I suppose you expected me to-day, 
Mr. Hooker?’ he asked, when they had 
picked their way aiong in silence a few 
moments. 

“Wal, yes; now I come to think of it, 
we did,” the old man answered. ‘ But I 
reckoned you'd be bigger, you see, and I 
didn’t notice you much in the boat. Ever 
been down in these parts afore ?” 

Mark cunfessed tbat he had not. 

*- Ever kept scnool among the tishermen 
any wheres ?” 

+ No,” 

Mr. Hooker hobbled on and said noth- 
ing more for some moments, evidently 
thinking that Mark was not the sort of 
teacher to try his hand in that region. 

** The bovs ’mongst us here area tough 
set,” he said. ‘* Takes a stocky sort of a 
fellow to whollopthem, Mebbe you'll do, 
tho. *Tisn't always the biggest toad in 
the puddle that’s the spryest.” 

They had arrived at the door of the 
house attached to the lighthouse, and 
Mark did not attempt tu reply, but fol- 
lowed him in silently. 

** This is the teacher, Sis,” the old man 
said, introducing him to an elderly woman 
with a thin, sharp face and faded red 
hair, who was preparing the table for 
supper. ‘‘ My sister Cynthy, Mr.—Mr.”— 

** Jasper,” said Mark. 

‘*Yes—Jasper. Wal, I hope I make 
you both acquainted.” 

Mark took off his overcoat and sat down 
before a blazing wood fire in a large old- 
fashioned fireplace; and while the old 
man was bustling around and the sister 
rattled the dishes in a neighboring closet, 
he had an opportunity to look around. 

What attracted his attention first was 
the floor, which was painted to represent 
waves dasning here and there. Next he 
noticed that everything was lashed either 
to the floor or the wall the same as in the 
cabin of a ship, and as if a gale might be 
expected any moment to upset the kouse, 
The brass door-knobs were polished and 
there was nothing that showed the sligkt- 
est hint of dint. A cleaner room could 
not be imagined; and Mark began to feel 
comfortable and at home befvre he had 
been seated in it five minutes. The tall 
ancient clock in a distant corner seemed 
to have a friendly tick; the fire was hos- 
pitable, and the table lookea inviting. 

At last the old man, or Uncle Seth as it 
was soon discovered he was called by 
everybody, announced that Sis said sup- 
per was ready and invited Mark to move 
up and help himself, Sister Cynthia 
soon joined them, and then Uncle Seth 
feli to eating and talking. He had sailed 
the seas over since his youth and was full 
of stories, anecdotes and good nature. 
Mark laughed until he was red in the 
face, ani soon became the best of friends 
with him. By the time the meal was 
finished Uncle Seth had become so confi- 
dential that he began to confide to him 
much of his personal history, Sitting at 








one corner of the hearth and resting his 
wooden leg across a chair, he smoked 
and told about a long cruise ina whaling 
ship and then of a voyageto Australia 
during which @ water cask rolled on him 
and crushed his leg. Since then he had 
been aground, he said; pulled up high and 
dry. 

Before Mark was aware of it the even- 
ing had slipped away and the clock was 
striking ten. Uncle Seth then inquired of 
Sister Cynthia whether the teacher was to 
sleep *‘ for’ard or up aloft,” and, learning 
her preference, led Mark to a spare room, 
opening off the parlor. There were green 
paper curtains at the windows, a peacock’s 
feather. drooping over a small looking- 
glass, three or four shells on the mantel- 
piece, and a collection of daguerreotypes, 
framed in a group, hanging above it. The 
room was so chilly, however, that Mark 
did not pass many moments examining 
these details. He looked at the da- 
guerreotypes long enough to discover 
that one of them was a picture of 
Uncle Seth, taken when he was 
a young man, and that another repre- 
senced his sister in the bloom of youth. 
Then, hastily undressing, he blew out the 
light, jumped into a plump, old-fashioned 
bed, and soon afterward was sound 
asleep. 

His first thoughts in the morning were, 
of course, about the school. He could see 
the drab-colored old building on a small 
hilla short distance away. The smoke 
was beginning tocurl up from its chim- 
ney when he sat down to breakfast, signi- 
fying that one pupil, atleast, was already 
onhani., Withsome anxiety Mark watched 
the clock until it wasa quarter of nine, and 
then he started to begin his work. While 
he walked leisurely up the hill toward the 
school-house, he saw the boys and girls 
crowd around the door to look at him; 
and as he drew near them they giggled so 
much he became confused. But his em- 
barrassment soon passed off when he had 
gone among them and called them to 
order. They numbered thirty-nine—big 
and little, short and stout, and they ail 
watched him the most of the forenoon. 
Three of the larger boys in the back row 
were the pupils, Mark decided, who would 
probably cause him the most annoy 
ance. 

No indication of trouble appeared, how- 
ever, during the day. Everything glided 
on very smoothly; and Mark, sitting near 
one of the windows, watched the ships in 
the distance dreamily while he heard the 
big and the little recite their lessons, It 
would not be such a difficult undertaking 
after all, he fancied. Tne location of the 
school-house was picturesque and roman- 
tic; it was pleasant to be so near the 
ocean; and the effort to teach was cer- 
tainly not great. But it came to pass 
that these reflections were the result of 
inexperience, On the third day the 
‘tough set,”’ whom Uncle Seth had spoken 
of, began the attack,and Mark had no 
more peace until the term was nearly 
completed. ‘He ain't no ways big 
enough to learn us,” a couple of the 
largest and most stupid boys declared. 
** He’s agoin’ to be put out right spry.” 

‘‘Ivs their old game, young man,” said 
Uncle Seth, rubbing his wooden leg 
thoughtfully. ‘Their great idee in hfe 
is to put somebody out; and I've always 
said that the teacher who could master 
them would be fit to govern Roosia.” 

Mark’s first feeling was disgust. To 
wrangle with ignorant bullies was not to 
bis taste; and he was undecided whether 
he would not give up the school at once, 
They could easily put him out, of course, 
if they determined to do so; and to at- 
tempt to fight with them was no part of 
discreuop. He lay awake most of one 
night thinking about it and got up in 
the morning desperate’y miserable. He 
could not return to the college without 
money and he did not liketo go heme de- 
feated. 

‘Tf I could bea giant about a week I 
would give a great deal,” hesaidto Unc*s 
Seth and Sister Cynthia. 

‘¢ Brains is worth a heap more’n muscle, 
tho, in the long run,” answered Uncle 
Seth. ‘‘When you find a hump you can’t 
walk right over you must find a way to 
go round it, you know. That’s what I’ve 


learned in my time. Jest git around it 
some way or another.” 

That was, in fact, the only way he could 
hope to continue the school, Mark under- 
stood plainly; but so far he had‘ not dis- 
covered how to proceed. He began im- 
mediately, however, to study the charac- 
ters of the pupils who annoyed him and 
to adapt himself to the necessities of the 
occasion. By making an effort to keep 
them in good humor he gained time to 
begin with; then he managed at recess 
and after school to draw them into friend- 
ly conversation about their trips to the 
fishing banks, told a good story which 
set them laughing, and finally succeeded 
in capturing one, named Jake Clinch, to 
go fishing with him that night. Tho not 
quite the acknowledged leader of the 
school, Jake was the stoutest and strong- 
est of them all; and Mark decided that if 
he could make a stanch friend of him, 
the future would be safe. Sitting out on 
one of the ledges in the moonlight ang- 
ling, he found an opportunity to become 
very social with him. Jake at the first 
of the evening, it fell out. took a fancy 
to a pearl-handled jack-knife Mark cut 
the bait with; and after a while Mark 
made hiin a present of it, asking him to 
keep it to remember him by. This proved 
a great stroke of diplomacy. 

The next day Jake said the teacher was 
a better little ‘* feller” than he had sup- 
posed, and he believed they ought to give 
him a show before they pitched into him. 
The others did not quite agree with him; 
but they hesitated to do anything that 
he would not take part in, and revolu- 
tionary proceedings were, therefore, sus- 
pended for a while. 

“We'll tackle him _ spellin’-school 
night,” said Jim Nixon, the most pugna- 
cious one among those dissatisfied. 
“That'll be the time. Everybody will be 
around then to see us do it.” 

Having received a hint from Jake, 
Mark exercised all the tact he could 
muster in obtaining a postponement of 
the customary spelling-school, and to the 
surprise of Uncle Seth and the neighbor- 
hood, a month passed without there be- 
ing any riot in the school-house. The 
slim teacher was a cuter fellow than any- 
body had supposed, it began to be said; 
and when Uncle Seth and Sister Cynthia 
let it be known that the little fellow was 
poor as Job’s turkey and a-tryin‘ to scrape 
something together to get an education 
with, some of the rough old fishermen, 
who had warm hearts under their pea- 
jackets, said: ‘‘ Those ere boys had better 
luff it a little and not carry quite so much 
topsail.” 

Mark found each day difficult to man- 
age, tho, notwithstanding the apparent 
tranquillity, and he knew that the dreaded 
spelling-school must take place sooner or 
later. The best he could do was to keep 
Jake on his side and put it off as long as 
possible. The anxiety he suffered from 
day to day was more than he had even 
imagined before; but he was beginning 
to have confidence in himself, and he 
meant now to continue the school to the 
close, happen what might. 

The struggle terminated at the end of 
the seventh week, one snowy Friday 
night. Everybody, it seemed to Mark. 
had turned and crowded into the school- 
house. The spelling-school was at last 
about to take place. Lanterns were hung 
from the ceiling to light up the odd as- 
sembly, the stove was got into a red-hot 
condition to drive out the cold, sides for 
the spelling-match were chosen, and the 
undertaking began under Mark’s direc- 
tion. But it was evident to him before 
he had proceeded very far that the atten- 
tion of the majority of those present was 
not fixed on the words in the spelling- 
book. Out-doors somebody was keeping 
up snow against the window nearest him 
and an uneasy feeling appeared to prevail 
within. When a half-hour had passed 
and he had become so nervous that it was 
r difficult for him to pronounce the words 
he was giving out the climax arrived. 
First there was a loud cat-call out-doors; 
next two of the lights were extinguished, 
then suddenly the window at his left was 
pushed in and instantly Jim Nixon with 
three or four others leaped over the seats 
and rushed toward him, 








$< 


“Out with him! Bury bim head first p> 


he heard them shout, and then a great 
confusion followed. 

Just how it all occurred nobody ever 
knew ; but by the time Mark recovered 
his wits he found himself squeezed into g 
corner behind Jake Clinch, who was 
striking out from the shoulder and say- 
ing, fiercely : ‘* Now, then, Jim Nixon, ] 
gin you fair warnin’ 1’d stand up for him 
and I will!” In another moment toe 
big fishermen seized Jim and threw him 
headlong out the window into the snow, 
That put an end to the strife at once, 
The lanterns were relighted, the over. 
turned benches arranged, and things in 
general restored to order. 

‘*T jest want to ask,” said Jake, red ag 
a beet and gasping for breath, * how 
many there be in this ere school who 
want this teacher we've gut to stay, and 
how many there be who don’t? The fir 
will stand up if they’ve gut any spunkiy 
them,” 

Mark’s friends having prevailed, the 
popular sentiment was in his favor, and 
every one stood up immediately. Then, 
at somebody’s suggestion, the crowd gave 
three hearty cheers for the teacher, which 
threatened to bring down the building, 
and afterward dispersed, all laughing and 
talking together. 

Three more weeks completed the term; 
but they passed so pleasantly that Mark 
was not really so full of joy when the 
school was finished as he had believed he 
would be. He had grown to like Uncle 
Seth, Sister Cyntnia, and the little com- 
munity one way and another. 

At last, however, ‘‘the horses of the 
sun brought round tne long expected 
day,” as the Latin poet says, and Mark 
stood on the wharf early in the morning, 
bidding everybody good-by. A crowd 
of the fishermen with their wives and the 
scholars were on hand to see him off. He 
had shaken hands and was stepping 
aboard the steamboat when Uncle Seth, 
rather flushed and flurried, hobbled up 
and caught him by the arm. 

** Here’s alittle sunthin’ Sis knit, young 
man,” he said, in a whisper; ‘‘and the 
folks hereabouts have had a mind to put 
a trifle of ballast in it to keep you afloat, 
Not much, you know, but jest a little 
sunthin,’” 

One of the silver pieces which was in 
that old-fashioned purse Mark has kept to 
this day. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BURIED WORDS BY NUMBERS. 

One word in each senterce. 

1, Ibougkt me a new 1, 2, 3, 4, but I am 
not 5, 6 ail 7, 8,9, 10 to use it as it will not 
go through my braid. 

2. 1 went into the printing office and I ex- 
claimed 1, the whole matter is in 2, 3! from 
the carelessness of these left in charge 
while the head man 4, 5, 6 his supper. 

3. Her 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 is very fine, but 
it 10, 11, somewhat disturbed now by het 
suffering from the 12, 13, 14. 

4. I heard the cry ‘1, save 2, 3!’’ and after 
this “4, 5,6 me go!” But it was only 4 
woman in the hands of the police, half crazy 
from drink. 

5. I went into the place where we keep 
our bees, and there I found the 1. 2,3, who 
had overset 4 hive, and was trying to de- 
stroy the 5, 6, 7,8. She was badly bitten. 

6. I was to 1, 2 her bridesmaid, but theré 
wus such a time made about it that it was 
decided 3, 4 choose one nearer of 5, 6,7. 

7. Poor, dear old 1,23. 1am so sorry for 
him! 4 tried to save his 5, 6, 7, but ne went 
to prison for his misdeeds. 

8. I went. into an English inn and found 
a pretty young girl waiting on the custom 
ers of the 1, 2,3. Her ways were very mod- 
est, and 4 never heard a sweeter 5, 6, 7, 8 of 
voice. 

9. After this, 1, 2, 3,4 of the President’s 
office, 5 shall watch to see the selection of 
the 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 fur his successor. 

10. The 1, 2, 3, 4 woman we engaged is 8 
disreputable person 5 find. She scrubbed 
one 6, 7, 8, 9. 10 inthe kitchen and then was 
found so intoxicated that we had to send 
her home. B. 


BROKEN WORDs.—Selected. 


EXAMPLE: Separate things furnished 4 
food, and make a small draught aad works 
at closely, Sup-plies, 
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{. Separate moved in reenlar order, and 
make @ month and a masculine nickname. 

9 Separate the sail of a windmill, and 
make currents of air and to be sick. 

g, Separate instruments used in old-fash- 
joned fire places, and make conjunction and 
smoothes. . 

4, Separate a name for the hawtuorn, and 
make a month and to flower. 

5, Separate several, and make a heavenly 
body and arid. 

§. Separate the middle name of a famous 
novelist, and make to fashion and tran- 
quillity. 

7, Separate a certain kind of line, and 
make Karments and a slender cord. 

8, Separate bleached, and make pure and 
amasculine nickname. 

9, Separate a musical term meaning rather 
slow, and make a conjunction and a prefix 
meaning ** before.” 

#9. Separate a town im England, and 
make female servants and sound. 

ji. Separate cod-tish, cured in a particu- 
jr manner, and make of a dark color ‘and 
to angle. 

The first part of the words separated 
when read in connection, form an old- 
fashioned adage of two lines, relative to 
two of the months. F. 8. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLEOF SEPT. 18th. 
CROSS: WORD ENIGMA. 


Barometers. 





Selections. 


JUST BEFORE GOING TO PRESS. 


“Few persons have any idea of the 
amount of work done in the offices of an 
evening newspaper in the last half-hour 
before it is placed in the hands of its read- 
ers. Allthrough the day there is a gen- 
eral rush in all departments, but at three 
o'clock the greatest rush begins, most of 
the strain being then taken off the editori- 
al staff and transferred tothe composing- 
room. Each man there has his station 
and particular work to do, which he does 
day in and day out throughout the year. 
Evervbody is working against time, and 
a single second of gain is a matter for 
congratulation. Most of the business ex- 
changes close at three o'clock, and after 
that time the whole work of the day in 
the various markets must be tabulated, 
and comparisons made with the prices of 
the day before. A résumé of the business 
of the day must be written and put in 
type, and all this must be completed in fif- 
teen minutes. 

“One minute after the gong has sound- 
ed on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
the opening, highest, lowest and closing 

prices of stocks begin to come into the 
emposing-roon on the ‘ticker.’ Twenty 
wmpositors stand ready to take the fig- 
wes and put them in their proper places 
inthe table which has been prepared be- 
forehand. The differences between the 
ding prices of the day and those of the 
day before are figured and placed in an 
other column. There is another table to 
bevrepared at the same time, and in it are 
tobe found the prices bid and asked for 
the different stocks on the list when the 
gong sounded, so that the reader can tell 
ata glance the state of the market during 
the whole day. Tne sales of bonds in the 
last half-hour, also, are tabulated. Re- 
ports of the transactions on the Produce, 

Cotton, Metal, Real Estate, and other ex- 

changes during the closing minutes are 

also put in type; and Boston and t“hicago 

*nd in their reports, to be laid before the 

Teaders within a very short time after 

each statement is made. The Consoli- 

dated Exchange has a long list of trans- 
actions to be put in shape; and in addi- 
tion to this, important news which has 
come in at the last minute has to be put 

Intothe paper. In fact, during the time 

tween three o'clock and fifteen minutes 
Past at least two columns of matter are 
set uo by the compositors. 

‘ Page by page tbe paper is got ready, 
and but a few minutes elapse between the 
time of closing each one. The ‘copy’ is 
cut up into very short ‘takes’; that is, 
_ compositor is given but one or two 
— to set, in order to push things 
neh rapidly, At ten minutes past 

ree o'clock there is a wild rush, every- 

y's working at the top of his speed. 
= the type is being put into the ‘form’ 
Stapidly as pussible. The minutes slip 
Y rapidly, and then at fifteen minutes 

— three the last page is finished, and 
ing pushed into the stereotyping-room. 
og 1s a sudden lull in the composing- 
hen, The strain is now transferred to 
ob ereotvpers, and they are all ready. 
caper from which the ‘matrix’ or 
om which the plate which takes 


the place of the type is made, is in its 
proper shape. The form is put on the 
bed of the malding machine, the paper is 
placed upon it, then a blanket on top of 
the paper, and the heavy roller is started. 
Over the blanket, paper, and type it trav- 
els, and in the twinkling of an eye the pa- 
per takes the shape of the page of type. 
It is immediately transferred to a steam- 
table, where it is dried and hardened, 
and in three minutes is ready for use. It 
is trimmed into shape, sprinkled with 
chalk to make it perfectly smooth, and is 
then a complete ‘ matrix,’ ready to be 
placed in the casting machine and have 
the type metal poured upon it to make a 
plate to print from. 

‘‘ After the ‘matrix’ is put into the 
casting machine, the type metal, which is 
melted in large furnaces, isladled out and 
poured in tothe wold. It hardens instantly, 
and is then taken out and carried toa 
‘tail cutter,’ which runs by steam and 
cuts off the superfluous metal on the bot- 
tom of the plate. Itis then carried to the 
tinishing block, where, with chisels and 
planes, the edges are smoothed down, and 
all imperfect.ons are taken off, and then 
it goes tothe ‘ shaver,’ which makes every 
plate the same thickness, so that the im- 
pressions from them will be exactly 
alike. Two plates of each page are 


rushed through as rapidly as possible. In 
The Evening Post rooms the time has been 
worked down to a very small amount, 
cne which it seems almost impossible to 
improve upon. From the moment the 
‘form’ reaches the stereotyping-room to 
the completion of two finished plates the 
time is often but seven and a half min- 
utes, and is rarely over eight minutes. 
This is considerably shorter than the usual 
time required in other newspaper offices 
in this city, aud the speed is largely due 
to the preparation of the paper used for 
the ‘ matrix.’ 

‘* After the ‘ plates’ for setting one press 
in motion are finished, one-half minute is 
consumed in carrying them to the eleva- 
tor; one minute latér they arein the press- 
room in the cellar of the building. and 
two and a half minutes after this they are 
on the press, and the press is in motion. 
In #n incredibly short space of time thou- 
sands of completed papers are ready for 
delivery. From eleven to twelve minutes 
after the last type is placed in the page. 
the stereutyping is done and the paper is 
being printed from the first press. The 
plates for the other press follow in quick 
succession, and the papers are whirled out 
at the rate of 800 per minute.”— The Even- 
ing Post. 








and give poor, weak, crocky colors. 


(10 cents a quart), etc. 





Then Preserve Them by Usin 


enough to start one press. and they are, 





For Gilding or Bronzing DIAMOND PAINTS 


HAVE YOU 





TEETH 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER TOOTH 


BRUSH. 


It cleanses the teeth perfectly and 
polishes the ename! without the usual 
FRICTION that destroys it. It is made 
of pure Para rubber, so compounded 
that it will last for years. It is always 
clean, and may be used in hot or cold 
water in connection with any tooth 
wash or powder, without injury. DE- 
FECTIVE TEXTH are often caused by 
too harsh treatment by the young when 
the teeth and gums are tender. Even 
some adults find it impossible to use a 
bristle brush without lacerating the 
gums. For cleansing artiticial teeth it 
has no equal; by drawing the brush 
from the bandle a quarter of ap inch, 
it forms a perfect plate brush. They 
are made in two sizes: No. 1 (price 40 
cent~), same as cut, for children und 
ladies: No.2(price 50 cents), same 
as full size bristle brush. 

The handles are made from celluloid, 
in four coleurs—in white, pink agate, 
shell and amber. : 

Both hanale and brush are imperish- 
able. bi 

Send us postal note, and we will for- fi 
ward, prepaid. For sale by all dealers 
in TOILET Goops. 


C.J, BAILEY & 00.,} 


Manutacturers, 


132 Pearl St.. Boston. Mass. 
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TOOTH BRUSH. 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 


f’ PAT. APPLIED FOR 
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Bailey’s Toilet Brushes, 25 cts, 

Bailey’s Hand Brushes, 50 cts, 

ttailey’s Bath and Fiesh Brushes, $1.50. 
For sale by wll dealers in oo'tt ares or sent, pre- 


paid, on receipt of pice. C.J. BAILEY & CO., man- 
ufacturers, 152 Pearl St.. Boston Mass. 





QHZ. Dinwonn Dyes 


: Brilliant! 


Durable! 
Economical! 


Diamond Dyes excel all others in Strength, Purity, and Fastness. None other are 
just as good. Beware of imitations, because they are made of cheap and inferior materials 
To be sure of success use only the DiaMonD Dyes 
for coloring Dresses, Stockings, Yarns, Carpets, Feathers, Ribbons, &c., &c. 
them to color more goods, package for package, than any other dyes ever made, and to give 
more brilliant and durable colors. Ask for the DIAMOND, and take no other. 


Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos,, making the finest Ink or Bluing 
Sold by Druggists. 


We warrant 


Address 
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JAMESPYLE' 





THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold L | ali Grocers. BEWAR E of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 

NEW YORK, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
















SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York. 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism,Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The poet physicians order it. Take reother. It is 
the BEST. [f your druggist does not keep it send 
posta! card for pamphlet, free. 298 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & C0.. Dorchester, Mass. 





















HEALTH SETTER THAN WEALTH, . 
Valuable information sent to all wearersof Artificia 
Teeth upon the nece: 


of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave., Cor. ahh Street, New Yorn. 


Gentlemen's Hats. 
FALL STYLES READY. 
1WILLARDJONES, 


49 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








A party will leave Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, Mouday, Gctober Sih, for a 
Grand Tour of 61 Days, through the 


PACIFIC, NORTHWEST AND CALI- 
FORNIA. 

This =~, comprises a delightful journey over the 
Fntire Length of the ‘Sorthern Pacific 
Railroad, 4 voysge on Puget soung, another on 
the Celumbia River, an overland railway journey by 
the magnificent Mount Shasta Route from Oregon to 
Califor: ia, and visics to all the leading Pacitic Coast 
resorts from Victoria to San Diego—fiom_British 
Columbia to the Mexican boundary. Return 
Tickets good until July. 


On the same date (Monday, October 8th) a party will 
leave Bostcn for a Grand Trip Direct to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

This trip is intenred for persons who desire to 
reach Southern California by a direct route and as 
expeditiously as may be consistent with perfect com- 
fort. ne halts by the way are ‘ntendcd for rest. 
The tickets eugely every needed comfort during the 
transits to and from Colifornia. including sleeping- 
car accommodations, meals, transfers and board at 
hotels, but .eave the holders to dispose of their time 
in Catifornia in accordance with their own prefer- 
ences. Return Tickets Good uatil July. with 
a Choice of Five Differen: Koures kastward 
from San Francisco or Los A ngeles. 

in adeition to the abvve, there wil! be an excursion 
to Colorado, ( ctober *th. ee 

seventh Annual Series of Winter Excur- 
sious to California; Novembertth; December 
“wh; January 7tn and Wth; bebruary 7th, llth and 
25th; and March 7th and lIith. 

Annual Winter ard Spriag Tours through the 
Southern ~tates, Mexico and California: 
January lth ana ryaet llth; and through the 
Svuthern States and Mexico, March lth. 

W. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHiTCOMB. 


g#” Send for fencrigeive circular (designating the 
). 








particular trip desire 
RAYYVOND & WHITCOMB, 
readway, New York. 
‘ 11 *o. Ninth St., Phisadelphia, 
IN SOUTHERN 
kf sails DEo. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
‘ALY, SICILY, and other delightful resorts. 
HOLY LAND, GREECE 
TURKEY, The NILE, an 
of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
This wonderful railway system, claiming ,'00 
miles of railroads, bas just opemed its Chicago and 
“best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
he passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest ‘n America. Solie v-stibule trains from 
lighted with electric lamps and heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 


296 Washingten St., boston. 
257 
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The Santa Fe System Coming East. 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
line having been selected), 
baggage cartothe rear Pullman. These trains ave 
est degree of safety, coupled with the ereatest com- 


fort and elegance of any railway train on e:rth. The 
ticket agents throus hout the East are already sup- 
No extra charge for 
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Rea tes 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RV 


Its main lines and branches include CHivaGO, 


PEO. MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON CEDAK RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8T. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes tc and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


ty’ 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Creat Rock Island Route.’’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


Is the favorite betw: . Island, 
A City and Minneapelis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown traverses the great 


Ticket Office or address 
E. A. HOLBROOK, 





E.ST. JOHN, 
Gen’] Manager. Cont) Tat. & Pass. Agt 
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Sarm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. M. D, WELLCOME, 


EVERY year increases my interest in and 
admiration for the hardy flowers. For one 
whois enfeebled by age or physical infirm- 
ity, there is nothing proves so satisfactory 
as these flowers which, with very little care, 
spring up spontaneously from root or bulb. 
Just as soon as the snow melts, the crocuses 
and snowdrops peep forth, the pansy bed is 
aglow with color, while the wee little 
daisies quickly follow; the pretty blue bells 
of the grape hyacinth, the large tresses of 
the fragrant hyacinths, the golden jonquils 
and narcissus, blue scillas and bright ixias, 
afford a charming succession and variety 
until the crowning glory of the spring-time 
flowers stands revealed in tulips of every 
hue. Never had they been valued so highly 
as last spring when, after months of severe 
illness, they were brought in to cheer me 
with their beauty and fragrance. Then, 
when able to look out upon my little gar- 
den, the beds of gay tulips with nodding 
yellow jonquils and trumpet narcissus af- 
forded unspeakable delight. How glad I 
was, that I had devoted so much space to 
spring bulbs. And then came the lilies in 
succession, the lemon lilies leading the vin, 
until the latest bloom in autumn. 

Then there are the roses, beginning in 
June; they bloom till hard frosts. Who 
would not have roses in aburdance’ The 

ever-blooming, Hybrid Teas, and the dear 

little polyanthus roses are the first to greet 
us. Nosooneristhe brush lifted and the 
sods removed than these begin to leaf aud 
bud. A drift of snow from five to seven 
feet deep lies on the rose bed all winter, and 
one would think the wee rose bushes would 
be crushed to death ; but they come out all 
right, and even a few tender Teas survive. 

Yes, we must have the ever-blooming roses, 
and include them among our hardy flowers. 
The stronger Hybrid Perpetuals—what a 
misnomer—do not bloom with us till July, 
and how grand they are! The mosses, too 

more lovelyin bud than bloom. For au- 
tumn blooming the Bourbon are the best, 

and of these there is none better than the 
old and well-known Souvenir dela Mal- 
maison, which may truly be called a per- 
petual, large and lovely in bud and bloom. 

For blue flowers we have the dainty for- 
get-me-not and grand delphivium, the one 
trailing modestly low, the other proudly 
lifting its massive flower-spikes till they 
rival in hight the sunflowers and holly- 
hocks. But how handsome they are in 
their stateliness, varying in shades of blue 
from the most delicate to the richest, deep- 
est hue. 

Then we have blue suffused with rosy 
carmine and velvety: brown center, semi- 
double; blue with petals edged with bronzy- 
red; blue with white and orange eye; blue 
tinted with pink, white eye; silvery blue 
flushed with rose, white and blue eye; rose, 
laced with silvery blue, single, semi-double 

“and double. No garden is complete without 
the delphiniums, hardy perennials, thrivi.g 
in any soil and ea: ily grown from seed. 

Foxgloves (digitahs), with their tall 
spikes laden with gloxinia-shaped flowers, 
in colors of lilac, deep purple. pink, buff 
and white, beautifully mottled, are very 
attractive,and multiply rapidly from year 
to year from self-sown seed and off-shoots 
from the roots. Lychhis chalcedonica, a 
grand old plant with brilliant scarlet flow- 
ers; L. Hageana, of every shade and color; 
these, both single and double, tall and 
dwarf, are very attractive for the garden, 
blooming abundantly. These may be grown 
from seed or division of the roots. 

Spireas with plumes of white; spiriea 
with rosy-carmine flowers on stems three 
feet in hight; spirzea with corymbs of dou le 
white flowers and fern-like foliage, and 
spirza of crimson hue, are very attractive. 

Herbaceous peonies are very showy, with 
their immense blooms ranging in color, 
shading from deep crimson to pure white, 
while some are striped or tipped like carna- 
tions, There are ivory-white with center 
margined with crimson; rose with center of 
salmon; yellow and white, tipped with car- 
mine; violet-rose, fragrant: pure white; 
pure pink and scarlet. There are also single 
peonies in shades of rose, crimson and car- 
mine. Anemonerflora is one of the show 
iest of this class; its large 
flowers are filled in the center with narrow 
petals of a deep golden yellow, with a band 
of crimson running through the center of 
each, 

The perennial phloxes are very essential 





rose-colored 





to the hardy garden, and can be made to 
cover a period of three months by careful 
selection. They can be had in great variety 
of color and markings. Some are dwarf 
and bushy, others tall. They multiply very 
rapidly ; hence division of the roots should 
be attended to every other year. 

The eulalias are very beautiful and grace- 
ful. They are large spotted and striped 
grasses, forming a dense mass, and growing 
to a hight of five to ten feet, and bearing 
large feathery plumes, which are fine for 
decorative purposes. Zebrina has long leaves 
spotted with creamy yellow; japonica has 
foliage striped with white. 

The hardy pinks must not be left out, es- 
pecially the double white fringed, so exqui- 
sitely fragrant, and ‘‘Snow,’’ of recent in- 
troduction. The former are admirable for 
bordering a bed, the latter looks best grown 
in a mass, 

I might specify many more desirable 
hardy flowers, but these are enough to stock 
a large garden, affording a pleasing variety 
of habit and color, and easy of culture. One 
must havea few at least of the hardy shrubs 
and climbers—barberry, with its purple 
leaves and pretty yellow flowers ; forsythia, 
with its golden bells; hydrangea, with its 
enormous trusses of white or pink flowers: 
weigela and deutzia; the beautiful clema- 
tis; honeysuckles ; aristolochia sypho, with 
its large heart-shaped leaves and _ pipe- 
shaped flowers ; wistaria and passiflora, and 
climbing roses. What can you ask for 
more ? 

YARMOUTH. ME 
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POLITICAL FARMING. 
ev &..¥.-% 


I HAVE been watching this business for 
some time, and have very positive convic- 
tions that when a farmer runs for office it 
is all over with that farm. I don’t care so 
much for the man, but I hate to see a fine 
piece of land spoiled. I have three neigh- 
bors who are great politicians; one has got 
as high as poor-master, another has been 
town supervisor, and a third went to the 
‘“legislatur’’; and I would not buy a ton of 
hay from either one of them, if he ever has 
one to sell, for fear of the weeds that make 
up so large a part and would sow down 
my acres. I have just driven by one of 
these farms and itis asight. Bull thisties 
stand about as fat as aldermen, and Canada 
thistles scratch the shins of burdocks and 
mullins, The street is as full as the pas- 
tures. ‘(the meadows are mostly stunted 
daisies ; not richness enough to grow decent 
daisies. The fellow’s sheep stand in a 
stinking barnyard, with wool falling off in 
chunks from sheer starvation. Tools used 
last summer are lying about the lots. The 
man has not had time to pick them up for 
shelter; indeed, his barns and sheds would 
hardly keep the rain off them. He has been 
running for office, and once, six or eight 
years ago, was poor-master. The man 
‘pulls ropes” well at a caucus, and “ fixes” 
things in the saloons; but he will not touch 
arope at home nor fix farm orshed. His 
“folks” go to church in an old bang-about 
wagon behind a beast that hangs down his 
head as if ashamed to be seen in the streets, 
as indeed it ought tobe. Turkeys sit on 
posts, lean as interrogation marks. He 
doesn’t make a garden, because the hens 
would seratch it up. His orchard is gone 
to suckers, and limbs lie around that blew 
off five years ago. When he was poor- 
master he bought sour meal and stinking 
flour, and the tramps finally all went 
around us; they couldn’t stand it. So the 
town kept him in two terms; but the 
honest poor got sick on our hands and it 
cost more in the end than honest dealing. 

Is the picture too realistic? I will omit 
drawing the outlines of the othertwo. I 
only know they are mortgaged; their chil- 
dren are neglected; and at present they are 
waiting fora change in politics so as to “ get 
in” again. They are sitting about the 
stores and saloons, waiting and keeping the 
‘*boys” all right. I have nothing to say 
against any and every man doing his politi- 
cal duty ; but when a farmer gets a bee in 
his bonnet, depend upon it the bummers 


look on him asa young “lamb” is looked 
on in WallStreet. They will make him 
‘set up” for them till he isquite too much 
and too often set up himself. They under- 
stand he can be flattered and bled, and flat- 
tery is cheap. Every village has a set of 
loafers who rely for nearly all their drinks 
on these farmer politicians, 


— — > —— 





PriveEt BLicHt.—One of the most useful 
of all ornamental hedge plants is the vari- 
ous species and varieties of privet. It 
sometimes suffersfrom a kind of fire blight. 
This, however, is not a bacterium, but a real 
out-and-out fungus, known as Phyllosticta 
Ligustiini. It is not a common fungus, 
and the plant is worth running this risk. It 
is too pretty to get badly scared about. 





SOME PRACTICAL RECIPES. 
BY A. 8, PARKER. 


PUDDING. 

ONE quart sweet skimmed milk, put into 
a saucepan on the stove; when it boils stir 
in seven tablespoons sifted corn meal previ- 
ously moistened with cold milk, and one- 
half pint molasses; as soon as the mixture 
boils pour it into a well-buttered pudding 
dish, add one pint sweet skimmed milk, a 
pinch of salt and bake in a slow oven from 
three to four hours. (The cold milk causes 
a whey to form which when cold is like 
jelly.) To be served hot or cold according 
to liking, with sauce of cold sweet cream. 

PRAIRIE BISCUIT. 

One cup sour milk, one-half teaspoon 
soda, scant teaspoon salt, tablespoon heap- 
ing full of sifted wheat flour, enough corn 
meal to make a batter which by wetting the 
hands with cold water can be made into 
smooth flattened balls to be dropped into 
boiling Jard and fried a rich brown. A cup 
of good coffee and prairie biscuit, cut open 
and buttered like other biscuit, make a 
most nourishing breakfast for farmers’ 
folk. 


INDIAN 


‘** CHITLINGS.”’ 

Do not be deceived into the belief that 
“chitlings”’ is “‘a dish fit for a king.” 

““Why don’t you save the chitlings,” said 
Cinda, our help, and her biack face shone 
like polished butternut beneath her white 
turban, for she was Southern born. 

‘**Chitlings,’’ what are they? said mater. 

“Why, those biggest ones,’ and she 
pointed to the large intestines of the hog. 
“Jest empty and rinse ’em, rub ’m with 
salt, so,’ and she made the motion of scrub- 
bing her hands together, ‘“‘then cut ’em in 
oits, fry them in the spider and they are 
the best part of the hog’; but we threw 
away the “ chitlings,”’ to Cinda’s great dis- 
gust at our want of appreciation of what 
she considered one of the finest of deli- 
cacies. 

SAUSAGES. 

To twenty pounds of nicely chopped 
meat, six ounces salt, two ounces sage and 
a dash of pepper according to taste. We 
use but a tablespoonful. 

S. COVENTRY, CONN. 
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CARE OF CONVALESCENT 
ANIMALS. 





So much has been written and said on the 
care of domestic animals during sickness, 
and the varied ills to Which they are subject 
have been so ably and frequently discussed, 
that were one tithe of the advice given ju- 
diciously carried out there would be no oc- 
casion for further remark. To treat of sick- 
ness in a general way, is trenching on dan- 
gerous ground, and to give rules for particu- 
lar cases is to invade the veterinary art. 
Such writing has caused frequent and seri- 
ous loss. Unskilled farmers are not com- 
petent to diagnose cases properly, and thus 
error slips in, much suffering ensues, and 
an attack of illness, trifling at first, becomes 
alarming, aud by the time the veterinary 
arrives the patient is beyond help. These 
difficulties do not exist when domestic ani- 
mals are convalescent. Then good care and 
judicious nursing take the place of absolute 
medical treatment. After severeillness the 
greatest care is needed to restore the weak- 
ened animal to his former vigor. Good 
judgment is rarely exercised in the manage- 
ment of convalescent animals. The igno- 
rant farm laborer says, ‘‘It is all right; he 
can take care of himself.’’ No creature in 
a state of domestication can do that. Our 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, even 
our farm and house dogs, are only prison- 
ers at large. Their instincts are dulled, 
their powers of self-care are restricted, by 
being in bondage to man. 

The first great requisite in the care of an- 
imals is perfect cleanliness. This is not 
effected by whitewashing their stables or 
other shelters once or twice yearly, but by 
scrupulous daily attention. The mangers 
and feeding troughs on farms are, as a rule, 
never cleaned, and can be found coated 
with the remains of last year’s feed. The 
most fastidious of men or of women are not 
within leagues’ distance of the neatness of 
taste and cleanliness of habit of a horse or 
cow, after both of which the sheep will pas 
ture. Varied growths and different grasses 
suit the stomachs of different animals, who 
in health suffer from a neglect of this rule, 
and in convalescence suffer still more 
acutely. 

Aftera long illness great lassitude exists; 
to build up the system is what is needed. 
This is best effected by administering light 
feeds of readily assimilated and fully di- 
gestible matter. An overfeed of oats has 
been known to kill a horse recovering from 
colic. His groom believed him restored, 





——— 
gave him a full ration, and the overtasked 
system succumbed. Cows recovering from 
sickness, if put into rich pasture or heavily 
fed in the stall, eat to repletion, and die 
from hoven caused by the accumulation of 
gas in the stomachs and intestines, 

The,foods best suited to restoring wasteq 
vitality are cooked oaten meal and linseed 
fully scalded, oats or barley, raw apples 
sliced ; also raw carrots or potatoes, given 
sliced and unwashed. The quantity must 
be very small; two or at most three sweet, 
medium-sized apples, the same weight of 
potatoes and one or two carrots sliced length- 
wise. These and like articles are only appeti- 
zers, and should be given between the stated 
hours of feeding. Another item in the 
regimen is pure cool but not cold water. A 
swallow or two is most beneficial, as it 
tones up the stomach and fits it to receive 
food. A long, full draught of cold water 
is dangerous in the extreme; even in full 
health it is to be avoided, doubly so in eon. 
valescence. 

The great value of quiet and restful eage 
is seemingly ignored. A good night’s rest 
builds up a tired man, and sensible people 
procure such for themselves, but none care 
to provide rest and quiet for their domestic 
friends. Isolation is necessary in sickness 
to prevent its spreading and to aid recoy- 
ery. The quiet secured by isolation much 
facilitates complete restoration to health, 
The worry caused by banging of doors, 
slamming of crazy windows, the moving 
in and out of people and small animals is 
seriously hurtful. Still a sick or recovering 
animal must not be left long hours alone. 
The weakened condition of the nerves calls 
for gentle, friendly intercourse. <A skillful 
groom facilitates by his presence the re- 
covery of his charge. Sick horses are ob- 
served to have partaken of food when given 
in small quantities from the hand of a 
groom well liked by the patient, whieb, if 
thrown into the manger, would have been 
smelt at and scarcely tasted. 

Of all our domestic animals none are 
more courageous than the well-bred, good- 
tempered horse; yet none are more timid 
and in need of the wise friendship of man. 
In cases of exhaustion from overheating 
and when a rush of blood to the brain is 
imminent, never place a horse in a current 
of cold air. Get him as quickly as possible 
in a cool, shady place, rub and baudage 
the legs, put ice on the forehead (never 
splash a bucket of water on the poor suf- 
ferer), and drench with small quantities of 
gin, and milk fresh from the cow; a pint of 
new milk and a large spoonful.of gin will 
suffice for each separate drench. In cases 
of protracted exhaustion bottled beer of 
some good brand given in pint doses has 
proved most beneficial. 

The dairy cow and growing heifers should 
be made accustomed to drink sloppy mashes 
of wheaten bran and steamed oaten meal, 
also mucilage of linseed, as these drinks 
are not liked until the taste has been ac- 
quired. During sickress is a poor season 
to commence instruction. 

During periods of protracted idleness, 
when active exercise isimpossible, it will 


be found most beneficial to hand rub the © 


ears and legs, to wash out the feet at least 
mornings and evenings, and twice daily to 
give the horse a thorough grooming. The 
skillful use of a reasonably soft brush and 
of the hand will bring the blood tothe sur 
face, and will be both soothing and sanitary 
in their effects. Whenasick or wounded 
horse has to be slung and his weight taken 
off his legs, he should never be raised 80 
high that his feet cannot reach the ground, 
as to completely hoist an animal causes 
him fear and much consequent nervous dis- 
turbance.—MIDA MoRGAN, in American 
Agriculturist. 
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EARLY APPLES. 


ApovuTt thirty years ago ] purchased & 
number of trees of the leading kinds of ap- 
ples in order to study their qualities and 
their adaptability to my soil. 

Among the early kinds planted there 
were Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Early 
Joe, Summer Rose, Keswick’s Codlin, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Carolina Red June, 
Primate and St: Lawrence. These trees 
are allalive to day, and a failure to get 
apples every season from some of them has 
never occurred. Of the above-named the 
Codlinis the least desirable, tho a prolific 
biennial bearer. The fruit is too acid and 
low inquality either for dessert or for couk- 
ing. Astrachan is also quite sour, but 4 
far better apple to eat than the Codlin— 
earlier, handsomer and better in every Way: 
Its chief demerits are its liability to rot 
early, and its habit of growing in clusters, 
which affords a fine nesting place for the 
codling moth and otber insects, If they 
could be thinned till single apples took the 
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place of clusters, it —. no oor or 
“this difficulty to a great extent, and, per 
when spraying the trees with arsen- 
jtes becomes general we shall have less to 
‘fear from these insects. Early Harvest 

jn at the same time, and tho less acid, 


may with propriety be called a sour harvest 

le, it will not compare in size or quality 
with the apple generally known by that 
name inthis state, which is the Primate. 
This, 2 perfection, is unquestionably the 
pest early apple we huve. Its season isin 
July and August, and it lasts four or five 
weeks. Its defects are extreme liability to 
insect attacks an@ its tendency to become 
watery: Its crisp, tender fiesh and fine 

gavor, added to its earliness, render it a 

reatfavorite in spite of the above objec- 
tions Lf there are locations where it is ex- 
empt from these drawbacks it cannot fail to 
saiisfy the most fastidious. It is also an 
arly and regular bearer. 

The Red June is a very handsome fruit, 
andthe tree a fine, ere-t grower, but the 
apple lacks the tender crispness of the 
others, and is subject to the apple-scab, 
which sometimes mars a great portion of 
itssurface. This year, however, they were 
fnerand more beautiful than ever. The 
Duchess of Oldenburg isa large, fine-look- 
ing fruit, a little later than any of 
the preceding, and tho not so desirable as 
adessert fruit, is an admirable apple to fol- 
low these for cooking purposes. It gener- 
allygrows very smooth, much mure so than 
Astrachan, Codlin or Primate. It ought to 
be a good market fruit, owing to its fine 
size and attractive appearance. The Pri- 
mate is too tenderin thisrespect, and needs 
to be handled more carefully than eggs; the 
least pressure mars the delicate skin and 
injures its appearance. 

The Saint Lawrence is in season at the 
same time as the Oldenburg and is a better 
apple, being crisper, milder and more bigh- 
ly flavored. he flesh is white and tender, 
often streaked or veined with red. Its sea- 
son is in August, just after Summer Rose 
ripe. It is an abundant biennial beare:. 

The only objection I have ever found 
against it is that it does not last long 
enough. 

Early Joe proved to be Summer Rose, a 
small to medium-sized apple of fine quality 

and handsome appearance, the largest speci- 
men reaching a diameter of two totwo anda 
& lf inches. They are remarkably hand- 
some, always sound, smooth and fair; in- 
deed, a wormy one is hard to find and 
blemishes of any kind are rare. What pe- 
culiar properties the tree possesses, why it 
should escape insect attacks and always 
present the same smooth and wax-like ap- 
pearance in the midst of other varieties 
badly affected, is another unsolved problem. 
This fact, together with its other good qual- 
ities, increases my appreciation of it every 
year, so that, all things considered, it com- 
mends itself as the best apple of its season 
that have grown. The smallestspecimens 
ofaninch in diameter are as perfect as the 
larg-r ones, which is not true of any other 
apple with which I am acquainted. 

Since writing the above the report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has come to hand, in which the chief of the 
Pomological Division has this to say of the 
Summer Rose: “In my opinion this little 
favorite surpasses Carolina June, early 
harvest, and all other early apples. It it as 
early as any, begins to bear soon after 
Planting, and seldom fails to carry a full 
Toy, even when most varieties fail. The 
tree has a beautiful, round head, the 
branches are stout but not heavy, with very 
distinct yray dovs upon the new growth. 
It is essentially a family apple, beginning 
to ripen with the very earliest, and continu- 
ing for about six weeks. It sells well in 
market, but is more especially a dessert va- 
riety. It originated’ in New Jersey. Size: 
Small, two to three inches; shape: flat to 
round, regular; surface: very smooth; color: 
white, with stripes and splashes of the most 
delicate tints of carmine; dots, very small; 
basin, wide, abrupt and rather deep, regu- 
lar; eye, small and colored: cavity, narrow, 
reguiar, not russeted: stem, usually quite 
Short; core, large, closed, regular, meeting 
the tye; seeds, numerous, short and plump, 
light brown; flesh, white, with rarely a tint 
of pink next the skin; fine-grained, tender, 
Crisp, juicy, except when over ripe; flavor, 
sub-acid, very pleasant; quality, as good as 
the best of the early kinds; season, Juve to 
August, in the Central States.” _ 
waenal eee let pe call attention to = 
early apples; of that insidious enemy. the 
apple maggot. The Jersey Sweet has been 
unfit for anything but stock food for years 
past from the presen e of these insects and 

rOlden Sweets hove bese nensty as bad. 


of this pest gives abundant cause for alarm, 
and measures must be sought for checkin 
its progress, or our early apples are doomed. 
—E. WILLIAMS, in Garden and Forest. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J, 
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MARKETING APPLES. 


I HAVEsixty acres of orchard coming into 
bearing. My plan is to assort my fruit into 


four grades—extra, first, second and culls. 
The extras must contain only the very 
choicest specimens and be put up in smaller 
—— than the first, or No. 1, which will 

e put upin full standard sized packages 
and will contain nothing but fair sound 
fruit of uniform size, as near as may be,and 
always graded up to the same standard, 
marked accordingly, and shipped to reliable 
commission men. The third grade, or No. 
2, will be good, sound fruit that is not u 
to the standard of No. 1, and will go tot 
evaporator, while the culls will goto the 
cider press and then into vinegar. By a 
strict, uniform system of grading and pack- 
ing, lam not ashamed to have my name 
appear on the package.—GEORGE B. AR- 
NOLD, in Am. Agriculturist. 
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THE La France rose is a greater favorite 
with flower buyersin Philadelphia than in 
any other city. Rose-growers for that mar- 
ket like it, too, and some go so far as to say 
that it isthe most profitable variety they 
can grow. There is an increasein the num- 
ber planted for next winter’s blooming over 
last year, which may have a tendency to 
make it cheaper. Its one fault with the 
grower is a liability to “ black spot,’’ which 
it shares with W. F. Bennett, American 
Beauty and Puritan. The Hybrid Teas are 
more inclined to black spot than any of the 
true Teas or Hybrid Remontants. Is this 
tendency in American Beauty to be taken as 
evidence that’ it, too, is a Hybrid Tea ?— 
Garden and Forest. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 








When she was.a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


— — —_ $$ 
Scarce,Grand Sunset Plant, now by mail, only 
Si’c. each, FE. C. Sherwin & Co., Cottonwood, Idaho. 
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Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 





Weel Jacksdw-&(O) 


Union Square, N. Y. 


MANY NEW MODELS FOR THIS SEASON. 


FOUNDRY. 





ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN 
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SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — dol- 
lar a bottle—worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

* Dr. James H. Stone, Tappan, Ohio, says : 

I know of no alterative that gives so much 
Satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & ©o., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


7 

The Last is the Best. 

in 1804-5-6 Lewis and Clarke, under the direction of 
President Jefferson, explored the Upper Missouri and 
Milk River Valieys. The recent treaties provide for 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACRES of the richest 
well-watered and tavorably situsted AGRICUL- 
TURAL and GRAZING LANDs of the entire 
public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. Early harvest and large yield. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. Ry 


The finest scenery on the continent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate ofthe Mountains. Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and ulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Fails, Helena, and Butte. 

Low rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
and Sleeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


tion. 

©, H. WARREN, W.S.ALEXANDER> 
Gen’t Passenger Agent. Gen'l Trafic Manager. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

TWO MILLION ACRES of choice iands in MINNE~ 
SOTA for sale on easy terms by the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railway Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great fertility, adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 











CT” FURNACES 


(TRADE MARK.) 
10 Years in Advance of others, are made by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water Street, New York, 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Heaithful, Powerful, Durable. 
No Gas, Ne Dust, Wonderfully Successful 
Heaters, Established 1837. 

Send for circular, 








CLARK’SS 
CUTAWAY 


Send for New Cireular. with 
Full Description, FREE. Address 







ENTIRELY NEW 
SUPERSEDES THE PLOW. 


BEATS THe WORLD. 


Ground Made Into ? 
Perfect Seed Be~ 


Has a Seeding /“t#ch- 
ment for souk all 


ine 


= 


SS 


HIGGANUM MFG. CO., Hizganum, Conn, » 189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 








A beautifal 










his season Primate, Astrachan and Early 
arvest have been affected. The increase 


: FiBAe'S 






For the House, Lawn and Carden. 


FLORAL WONDER x 


stinet that Mr. Esen E. Rexporp admits, “I am not 
3 if you can, a mass of shapely leaf and bisom 
t and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset, This is 
; important, it resists extreme heat and 
i out—North, South, East or West. 
re have obtained many choice 





lor Wa. 


form 


in time, 


and address of writer Mo or 
ON SEED 
at pL 
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THE 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Bea Polish, Saving Labor, 


oO : 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalied. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


GLENWOOD 
Ranges, Parlor-Stoves and Furnaces 














Were giventhe Highest Award 
At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating they please the most ex 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the most critical. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
"Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 


50c. and $1.00 at Drugeists. 
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COLBURN’S| 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


CONDIMENTS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


| KING OF 








One Month....,. 8 Owo'y, 
four Months... 0 Xears 
Six Months..." } 4) puree, Years 
Nine Months...... 





ears... 

2 Five Years...” 
Single Copies Deena ‘: 
In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Pos' to any Foreign Coun in 
Postal Snion $1.04 per year additionse® 


TONS WILL NOT BE REC 
SCRIPTION “GENTS EIVED FROM SUB- 


Universa 


RATES PH. ~. OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
which payment is mé stopped at the end of the time for 
ae oerlranaee Upon Application 
a gh OP alee 
Money Order. Banh, istered Leuk, Bxpress, Express 

Notes Dele Rey Ne © Nearer are no safer 


to send 
SUBSCRIBEP®’, 4re requested to ew two or’ 
taree weeks p~Vious to the expiration, of their Sv» 
scriptions 80¢D2 oN’ LOW & OO.. Na. Street, 
Messrs, S. ; i 
its in London to receive subscriptions and 


our aFentw. 


are 
P.-0, BX 2787; 


~ GYUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List wtll be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT cap Save & 
very handsome percentage of money by ord sring from 
our Club-List. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice 
LthMe. .....ceeeeessreees FC.| 1 tUMe.....-ceeee eerceces 
4times (one month)... .70c./ 4 times one month). ...85¢, 
13 “ (three months)ioc. e N three = fe 
ce a, . soe 
3 twelve » 152 “ (twelve )....66c 
READING NOTICES.......-+ ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, IME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... vieee DOLLARS PER AGATB 
INE. 








Fry CENTS A LINE 
= lines 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT’’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O, in the United 








States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever vaHees, L. ee tead tha strength 


= wholesumeuess. 4: than the or .- 

kinds, wd cunnot be sole din comprtiniwu .. cu the 

— titude of low test. short weicht alum or phosphate 

ywders, Sod onluin one, ” sie AL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wal! *t.. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Epveationt Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal the Sveiety of Arts for 
Bed pd several meritorious 


New York 













CHEMICALS. 


am elastic liquid cement and will out- 
r Roof paint madd 


right-ted. e!, Brown and Koof-Slate 
make other shades to order 
: is only 4c. per gallon in barre ls. 


wa. A HOLMES, 
7 India Street. Boston, Mass. 


“= ANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON. Estaviished 178-) 
21 WEFT 2:24 St., Near 5th aye N.Y. 
cago Depot, J. HOWARD FO” 

307 & 209 Wane Avenue. 





: a SIX Conte 

, ; or a sample 
ae | INENE 
: we. OLLAR 





sule ny’ economical. Made yy cloth, anc 


RAI " rrect 
eine aah Correct wyles. “Per 
IBLE (PLLAR Ne Mg Kilby Sx 


strate Catalorue t « Boston 





vANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


7S FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
IDING LEGGINS, 
Cantrell's Spring Fastenings. 


WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











ee FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandews, Safeties. 


hest G d 
Hig ost, Grade of Ma- 
POPE ™ P@et © ae 


M4 Boston, New York -Chicage, 
Illustrated Catslogue Free, 














B* CON, CABBAGE AND TURNIPS. 


ag is 





of in an? 


comew Ay acid g airy m 


y use of BUK ¢ ALO. Litar A WATER enabled him to eat, with perfect impunity BACON, CAB- 


Case of Mr. C——, stated by Dr. John C, 
States Navy. Scottsbury, Virginia. 
“Mr. C—— was for a number of years the victim of a most distressing fo-m of 
DYSPEPSIA. unable to ea! meat or vegetables. and lwed cutive upon TEA and CRACK 
' * ks, BREAD and MILK, and other duder articles, which were frequently thrown 
wi state soon after aes taken into the stomach, and at times he discharged 


BUFEALO [THIA WATER 


a nett wit Vipin foe aRe AA Ap aussueTS are 


GE AND 


iPS and other of the coarsest articles of diet. 


BA GE a 
SY cer in Oases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 


T aials to any add 


T? F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








-|KELLY'S DUPLE 


BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH.” 


—ajFor CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 


~ Sizes: to 12 Horse Power. Will grind from 8 to 50 Bus. per hour. The 


CRINDING 
MIT... 


j| only Mill that qrinas on both sides of the Revorving Burr, giving Double 





SURFACE of any other Mill made. Every Mill 
i fally warranted. Our new band book f 


‘or Farmers oa Feeders sent ido 


GRANITE. IRONWARE. 


IS 










BROILING, BAKING, 
FO RR BOILING, PRESERVING, 
LIGHT; HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen 


Manufactured only by the 





Lf: St.Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Harg@ware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Applications 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 


WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 





FOR 


1888. 


The Unexcell ed 1Fi ire re Works Co., 


9 and |! PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





OIL ENGINES. 


r Printers, Steam 

‘chts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Carpenters, Me- 
chanics. 1to5H. P. Fuel, 
Kerosene. Nodust, Au- 
tomatic in fuel and water 
supply. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. samen THE 
INDEPEND SN 


SHIPMAN ENGINE 00., 













& Pea: ari St.. Boston, M 


AN BLAS 


PRESERVED G 0 C 0 A N U T. 


HEALTHFUL. NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES and CAKES, 
“commended by best Housekeepers. In poand and 

half-pound packiges. Ask your Grocer for it. 

oR. A trial sample free on request. 
"T & AL LEN. PHILADELPHIA. 

Low Esti 


Sees. Dodd's aay jG Boston 
THE, HOWARD _ 


Watch ard Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bull 
STRIKING HALL Balle rat and vate Residences. 


383 W ashivgton Sriets Boston 
e r ° 
170 State Street, ‘iicagay York. 








CHICAGO 


AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Ki 
Game at 0 feet. Makes no noise. Goon 
ne 1 cent to shoot 100 times. No 
powder, no caps. Each Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, $2.00 a. or delivered 
in U.S. on receipt of 82 


John Wilkinson Ca, * a 
LMEKSON .: 
ey 
PIANOS 
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The Excellence ot our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


onan FH AMS, 
Break fast Bacon 


AND 


PURE 
UNADULTERATED LARD 
Are as fine as can be e. If your 


grocer does not seep em, write us 

we see that you are supplied. 
FRANCIS WalITTAKER & SONS, 

Established 1848. ST, LOUIS, Mo, 








W. &B. ae 


MIDDLETUWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St.. New ) Seah, ano 
1% Lake St., Chic: 


pone dasa or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Kam 
Envines, Lone, Chain and 


B¥eranta. Str Boe, Ea 


“Worms 
Highest QUNDED IN 1882. 











* Cencendial” 


FARMERS. OUR ROOFING. 


meee of a Sext iron or steel, will ates 
ye 2. —— ed satisfaction. Send for 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


161 | Eggleston rom Ave.» » Cincinnati, ¢ Ohio. 





Coleman, a Retired Surgeon of the United 


from an empty 





© Ny, g 
ILLUSTRATED 


Fashion Catalogue 


For Fall and Winter, 1888-89, 


Will be Ready for Delivery September 
10th, 1888, 





Piolaty reciting ot 
of town can afford to 
ve without it, be 
cause: it is the 


thi< country; it con- 
tains over (U0 hand- 
some lithogra hsand 
woo-cuts, tllust: at- 
ing and listing every- 
thing for_ Ladies’, 
Gents’, Childr-n’ $ 
and Jnfants’ Wear. 
Hou ekeeping Goors, 
etc., etc., at thesame 
prices these goods 
are offered over our 
counters, which 
means lower than 
Sheee ¢ of any other Muusc iu twee Unned 

t 

Every article guarasteed as represented, 
or will be exchan ag none? refun adede 

Goods delivered Fk REE OF CHAKGE {under 
_— conditions) at anv express office in the Unit 

late 

Applications for Catalocue. closing: Six Cents 
for P stage, shouli be sent from rea: rs of THE 
INDEPENDENT at once, as this ediiiou is lin ited. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York, 












HAW APPLING Co, . 


Manutacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


7 Sudpury St. 
fond oe Cuca BOSTON, 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 
Black Wainat Furniture Cov- 
er, Deo Leaf, 6 Drawersand Full 


ttachments. 
ib Teaor Family Scale, @1 1.00. 
1,000 other Articles % to % 


ao wlisnes 1780. | 





Catal 
usual RUS SCALW CO.. Chicago, 





MITCHELL VANCE CL: 


+ SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: ~36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 








OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «« NORTHWEST 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 

ONLY LINE 70 THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full intormaticn,apply to any Ticket Agentor 
address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
J. M. WHITNAN, H.C. WICKER, £E. P. WILSON, 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. + Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
1823-188 Columbus Avenue, Goesten, Mase 





Tus (IuDBPanDastT Pree, 33 10 43 Goup Breast waab Fuuson STRastT 
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